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PREFACE 

The volume lierewith presented to the English language public is 
a translation of Part I of Max Weber’s Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
which was in turn originally published as Volume III of the 
collaborative work Grundriss der Sozialoekonomik, which Weber 
played a major role in planning. Its relation to Weber’s work 
as a whole is explained in the Editor’s Introduction. It is, how- 
ever, relatively self-contained so as to appear suitable for separate 
publication in translation. The choice of an English title, for 
which the Editor is wholly responsible, is meant to designate this 
independent significance. 

The project for publication of this translation antedates the 
war. Its origin lay in a draft translation of Chapters I and II 
which was made by Mr. A. M. Henderson for Messrs. William 
Hodge & Co., Ltd. The present editor undertook, at the publisher’s 
request, to revise and edit this draft. It was originally planned 
that Mr. Henderson would submit drafts also of Chapters III and 
lY but his war service prevented this. The present translation 
is hence in the first two chapters a rather free revision of Mr. 
Henderson’s draft, in the third and fourth wholly the editor’s. 
Mr. Henderson has had no opportunity to see the final version 
so responsibility for departures from his draft must be taken 
entirely by the editor. 

Publication has been long delayed by difS.culties created by the 
war. I can only express my admiration for the persistence of the 
publishers in continuing to adhere to the enterprise in spite of 
these difficulties, and bringing it to final fruition, and for their 
tolerance in bringing out a fudam-ental work by an enemy national 
at such a time. We can, however, agree that the universality of 
science transcends even the conflict of war. 

Besides the aid given by Mr. Henderson’s draft I should like 
to acknowledge the help derived from a draft translation of 
Chapter I, Section 1, by Alexander von Schelting and Edward 
Shilss which the authors kindly put at my disposal. A number of 
my professional colleagues, notably the late Professor Edwin F. 
Gay and Professor Robert K. Merton, made valuable criticisms of 
the manuscript translation and the introduction at different stages. 

Finally, I should like to record my gratification that this trans- 
lation does not stand alone in bringing to the English reader some 
of tbe more fundamental works of Max Weber. There has also 
recently appeared a volume of selections from his writings trans- 
lated by Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, and others are in 
prospect* 

Talcott Pabsons. 


Oambbidge, Mass., 1947. 
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I 


THE ATJTHOE AND HIS CAEEER 

Though an increasing number of scholars in the English-speaking 
world have in recent years come to know Max Weber’s work in the 
original German editions, the part of it which has heretofore been 
available in English translation has formed a wholly inadequate 
basis on which to understand the general character of his contribu- 
tions to social science. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism^ is probably still his best-known work. This is an 
empirical historical essay which, in spite of its crucial significance 
to its author’s work as a whole, is only a fragment even of his work 
on historical materials, and gives only an exceedingly partial idea 
of the analytical scheme upon which, to a very large extent, the 
interpretation of its significance depends. The General Economic 
History^ is far broader in scope but a mere sketch in development. 
It was put together from students’ notes of the last series of lectures 
Weber gave and cannot be considered an adequate statement of the 
results of his researches in economic or institutional history, to say 
nothing of sociological theory and the methodology of social science. 

Weber’s was the type of mind which was continually developing 
throughout his intellectually productive life. He explicitly 
repudiated the desire to set up a system ” of scientific theory, and 
never completed a systematic work. There are, however, exceed- 
ingly important systematic elements in his thought, and the volume 
herewith presented to the world of English-speaking scholarship has 
been selected for translation precisely because it contains the nearest 
approach to a comprehensive statement of these elements of all his 
published works. It contains both a greatly condensed statement 
of the methodological foundations of his empirical and theoretical 
work, most of which had been more fully discussed in his earlier 
methodological essays, and the systematic development not of all, 
but of a very important part, of a comprehensive, logically 
integrated scheme of ideal types ” of social action and 
relationships. 

But this system of sociological theory ” was not meant by 
Weber to stand alone. It was conceived rather as the introduc- 


1 Translated by Talcott Pars<ms from voL i of 'Gesammdte Aufsdtze zur 
lieligionssoziologie. Published, with a foreword by R. H. Tawney, by George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1930. 

2 Translated by Prank H. Knight from the volume entitled in German 
WirtschafUgeschichte^ Published by G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1927. 
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THEOET OE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC OEGANIZATION 

tion ” to an enormously ambitious comparative historical study of 
the sociological and institutional foundations of the modern 
economic and social order. It has been published, in the German, 
as Part I of the much larger work, Wirtschaft und Gesellsckaft. 
This work, even in Part I, but still more so in the later parts, was 
left seriously incomplete at its author’s premature death, so that 
the editors did not even have an authoritative table of contents in 
terms of which to decide on the arrangement of the existing manu- 
script material. Though a “ fragment ” it is still an exceedingly 
comprehensive one, and gives a better conception than does any 
other single work of its author’s extraordinary erudition, scope of 
interest and analytical power. 

Before entering upon the discussion of some of the more 
important technical questions of social science methodology, theory, 
and empirical generalization which are raised by the *work here 
translated, it will be well to give the reader a brief sketch of the 
author and of the more general character and setting of his work. 

Max Weber« was born in 1864 and died in 1920. He came from 
the most highly cultured portion of the German upper middle class, 
his father being prominent in the politics of the National Liberal 
Party in the Bismarckian era, and for many years a member of the 
Reichstag. Max was brought up in Berlin and entered on the study 
of law, receiving an appointment as Pnvatdozent at the TTniversity 
of Berlin. He became diverted from the legal field at a relatively 
early stage, however, in that he accepted an appointment as 
Professor of Economics .at the University of Ereiburg, which he soon 
left to become the successor of Karl Knies in the chair of economics 
at Heidelberg. After only a brief tenure in this position, however, 
he suffered a severe breakdown of health which forced his resigna- 
tion from his professorship and kept him out of productive work 
for about four years. After that, during the most fruitful years of 
his life, he lived as a private scholar in a state of seini-invalidism in 
Heidelberg. During the latter part of the World War, however, 
he accepted a temporary teaching appointment at the University of 
Yienna, and finally, in 1919, a regular appointment to the Chair of 
Eeonomics at Munich. He died suddenly of pneumonia in the 
second semester of his incumbency there, at the height of his intel- 
lectual powers. 

Though Weber’s formal career was mainly confined to the 
academic sphere, his interest never was. From an early age he took 
a passionate interest in political affairs. For many years he was 
on terms of intimacy with politically important persons, and o-ave 


3 lor Webers biography, including a great deal of discussion of his wort 
Mariaaine Weber’s excellent Max Weber, Bin Lebensbild Thil oUo i ■ 
complete bibliography of his writings ^eoensbild. Ihis also contains a 
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iliem considerable advice behind the scenes. He was among the 
first to develop strong opposition to the regime of Wilhelm II, 
though by no means mainly from the point of view of the ordinary 
left parties. During the War he submitted several memoranda 
to the Government, and in the latter part of it began writing articles 
on current events for the FrankfurteT Zeitiing. He was a member 
of the Commission which drew up the memorandum on German war 
guilt for the Peace Conference, and of the Commission which sub- 
mitted the first draft of the Weimar Constitution. It is not 
impossible that, had he lived, he would have occupied a prominent 
place in the politics of post-war Germany. There is a sense in 
which, throughout his life, he was torn between the life of the 
scholar, and the urge to play an active part in the political arena. 

.Weber’s intellectual career and the process by which his thought 
developed are intimately connected with the intellectual situation 
and movements in Germany in his time. He first entered upon the 
study of law, under the aegis of the Historical School which was 
then in the ascendancy in the Universities, and his early views stood 
in conscious reaction against the formalism ” of the Heo-Kantian 
philosophy of law, which was most prominently represented by 
Stammler. This antithesis led his interest beyond the mere interest 
in the history of legal institutions as such, to the study of their 
social and economic setting. His earlier studies in this field, 
notably his essay on the Decline of the Roman Empire, and his 
economic history of the Ancient World, ^ strongly emphasized the 
dependence of law on its economic and technological background. ^ 
Hence the step from historical jurisprudence to historical economics 
was not a difficult one. 

Weber was not, however, for long satisfied with this phase of his 
thinking. He was insistent on the observance of rigorous canons 
of factual objectivity in historical research, and could not tolerate 
the metaphysical '' cloudiness ” of idealistic philosophers of history 
who saw everything readily explained by the process of unfolding 
of a Volhsgeist, But neither could he be satisfied with the exclusive 
attention to questions of detailed historical fact which was so pro- 
minent in the work of the historical schools of his time. His was a 
mind which eagerly sought after broad generalization, however 
rigorous his standards of detailed scholarship, and early in his 
-career he became absorbed in empirical problems of such scope as 
to be inaccessible to such methods alone. Part of the outcome of 
these dissatisfactions was the methodological reorientation, the 


^ This conflict is documented in his two remarkable essays : Wlssenschaft 
Beruf and Politih ah Beruf, 

5 Both reprinted in the volume Gesammelte Avfsatze zur JSozial und Wht- 
^cJiaftsgeschichtB, 
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THEOBY OE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC OEGANIZATION 

starting point of wliicli was a devastating logical critique of the 
foundations of the historical school of economics.® 

Both in the emphasis on economic rather than formal legal 
factors, and in the statement of his empirical problems as revolving 
about the genesis of capitalism ’’ in the western world, Weber’s 
earlier development took a course which brought him into close 
contact with the Marxian position. But he soon recoiled from this, 
becoming convinced of the indispensability of an important role 
of ideas ” in the explanation of great historical processes. The 
first document of this new conviction was the study of the Protestant 
Ethic as an element in the genesis of modern capitalism. This was 
not, however, a final work but became the starting point of a long 
series of comparative empirical studies of the relations of religious 
movements and the economic order, which, though incomplete, have 
been brought together in the three volumes of his Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zuT Religionssoziolo gie. 

It may perhaps be said that it is out of his insight into and con- 
viction of the inadequacy both of German Historical Economics and 
J urisprudence and of Marxism to solve the problems he had become 
interested in that Weber launched on the development of an 
independent line of broad theoretical analysis in the social field, in 
particular into the development of a science of sociology.” It is 
in essentials the theoretical result of this intellectual development, 
so far as he stated it systematically at all, which is contained in the 
present volume. It stands in marked contrast to most of the main 
line of German social thought of his time, but is none the less 
understandable only in terms of the problems inherent in the 
German intellectual movements of the day. It is, in view of its 
almost purely German genesis, all the more remarkable that the 
major part of the theoretical structure Weber developed should with 
remarkable exactitude have converged with the work, done at about 
the same time, of various other scholars in other countries, notably 
that of Emile Durkheim in France and Yilfredo Pareto in Switzer- 
land.’' The theoretical scheme of Wirtscfiaft und Gesellschaft was 
very closely bound to the problems growing out of specifically 
German movements of thought. Its author specifically disclaimed 
any idea of putting forward a system of social or sociological 

6 Weber never wrote a connect-ed study of methodology. His various essays 
in the field have been collected since his death in the volume GemmmdU Aufsaize 
zur Wissenschaftslehre. The most important for his early polemical orientation 
are lioscJicr und Knies unci die logischen Problemc dtr historischen National 
oekonoviie and li. Stammlers “ XJ eherwindung ” der mater ialistischen GeschichW- 
auffassung. For his own positive _ position see in particular Die Objektivitdt sozial- 
wissenscliaftlicher und sozialpolitischer Erkenninis, Der Sinn der ‘‘ W ertfreiheit ” 
der soziologischen und dhonomischen Wissensclioften, and Methodisiche Grund- 
lagcn der Soziologie (chap, i, sec. 1 of the present volume). 

7 See the editor's Structure of Social Action for a detailed analysis of this 
process of convergence. 
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theory. Finally, in many respects its statement and organization 
show that the process of systematic development and of methodo- 
logical clarification were, even according to the standards which can 
now he applied, seriously incomplete. But in spite of these limita- 
tions this wort must be regarded as one of the very few most 
fundamental contributions to the modern theoretical social sciences. 
Though he hid his light under a bushel its author will unques- 
tionably rank among the select few who have in a scientific sense 
been genuinely eminent theorists in the social field. ^ 


s TKt Structure of Social Action^ especially chaps, xvi and xvii, contains a 
considerably more detailed critical analysis of Weber’s theory and methodology 
than is possible in the present introductory essay. 
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WEBER’S METHODOLOGY OE SOCIAL SCIENCE 

It is perliaps one of the most important canons of critical work, that 
the critic should attempt so far as possible to see the work of an 
author in the perspective of the intellectnal situation and tradition 
out of which it has developed. This is one of the best protections 
’ against the common fallacy of allowing superficial interpretation of 
verbal formulae to mislead one into unfair interpretations of ideas 
and inadequate formulations of problems. 

The most essential background of Weber’s methodological work 
../was the/j histqrmalj’ tradition of German thought. Back of this, 
in turn, lay the process by which there developed a radical dualism 
in the types of intellectual discipline dealing with empirical sub- 
jects, and a corresponding dichotomy . of the types of method 
appropriate to the two, the natural ” and the socio-cultural ” 
sciences. The following is a highly schematic outline of what 
seems to be the most essential development. 

It is convenient to take the work of Kant as the point at which 
to study a set of preconceptions ” which, though for the most 
part long tacitly, taken for granted, seems to have played an 
important part in the formulation of problems and possible direc- 
tions for their solution in scientific methodology. According to 
this view, the world of nature ” was the world of human exper- 
ience in so far as it was accessible to understanding in terms of the 
natural sciences ” which came in the end to mean, the conceptual 
scheme of the classical mechanics. But this realm, Kant’s 
phenomenal world,” tended to be treated not only logically, but 
also empirically, as a closed system. From this tendency, above all, 
seems to be derived the tacit assumption, sometimes explicitly 
stated, that only phenomena of nature in this specific sense were 
capable of being grasped in terms of a generalized analytical con- 
ceptual scheme. 

The tendency of Western ” positivistic thought was to 
identify this order of nature ” with ontological reality as a whole. 
But this was not true of the tradition in which Weber was brought 
up. In Germany, rather, Kant’s conception of the w’orld of 
spirit developed into a great tradition of intellectual disciplines 
dealing with human culture and behaviour. A main pattern of 
thinking there throughout the nineteenth century was the concep- 
tion that human knowledge fell into these two radically different 

1 Usuallv Geist in the German literature. 
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categories, tlie natural sciences and tlie studies of culture and social 
beliaviour.^ 

Tliougli botli were conceived as consisting of systematic 
empirical knowledge, subject to canons of accuracy of observation 
and logical precision and consistency, tbe tendency in Q-ermany 
has been to emphasize the depth of the contrast, to hold that the 
methodological canons most characteristic of the natural sciences 
were in the nature of the case not applicable to the social-cultural 
* and vice versa. This is particularly true of the role of generalized 
conceptual schemes, of theory, and this is the point at which Weber, 
chose to make his principal attack. 

On the positive side was the emphasis on the necessity, for the 
sciences of human behaviour and culture, of the subjective 
V" point of* view of Verstehen in the technical sense of the term in the 
works of such writers as Dilthey, Rickert, and Weber. But in the 
predominant tradition this was couched in terms of the view that 
explanation of human phenomena must take place in historical 
terms, in terms of genetic sequences as such. The tendency was to 
regard each genetic sequence as unique and incapable of comparison 
with any other; in particular radically to deny the relevance of 
generalized theoretical categories. 

Weber’s essential starting point is an acceptance of the subjec- 
tive point of view, combined with a critical attack on the 
historical position. His basic thesis in this connexion is that 
generalized theoretical categories are as essential to the proof of 
causal relationships in the human and cultural field as they are* 
in the natural sciences. 

At the same time he found it necessary to attack another very 
common methodological misconception, that either the aim or the 
actual result of scientific investigation in any field can be to attain 
a complete picture of the ontological reality of the phenomena. 
Over against this he set the view that all empirical knowledge is in 
the nature of the case abstract. It never includes all the facts/’ 
even that can easily be ascertained, but only those which are 
relevant to certain interests of the investigator. There is, in this 
selectivity of facts, both for the formulation of problems and for 
the content of conceptualization, a very important element ©f 
relativity in all science, natural or social. Weber, however, main- 
tained that this fact, which he not merely conceded but insisted 
If upon, did not destroy the reliability or objectivity of propositionii 
either in the social field, or in the natural. He held that the ques- 
tion of the grounds of validity of a proposition, once enunciated, is 
logically distinct from that of explaining the empirical process by 
which interest in it came about. This element of relativity touches 


2 Naturwissenscfiaften and Cfeisiesivissensehaften or Kidturwissmschaftm 
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tte question of validity only at tte point of calling for limitation of 
tlie relevance of tlie propositions concerned, and hence of the order 
of generalization or inference from them which is legitimate. 

All this Weber developed in earlier essays^ and takes for granted 
in the methodological discussion of the present translation, where he 
proceeds directly to discuss some of the foundations of a systematic 
science of verstehende Soziologie, a system of sociological categories 
couched in terms of the subjective point of view, that is of the 
meaning of persons, things, ideas, normative patterns, and motives 
.from the point of view of the persons whose action is being studied. 
Certain aspects of this background are, however, essential to the 
understanding of Weberns treatment of a number of problems in 
this work, particularly the nature of the kind of generalized 
theoretical concept to which he paid the most attention, the" ideal 
typ^j’^ and certain closely related problems connected with his 
treatment of rationality, and of the relations of sociology and 
psychology. 

The impasse from which Weber took his departure was as 
follows : One tendency of the thought of his time was to attempt to 
assimilate the sciences of human behavior as closely as possible to 
the natural sciences. Interpreting the later overwhelmingly in an 
empiricist manner, the result was to squeeze out all that was 
most distinctive in the traditional and common-sense treatment of 
human problems, notably the use of subjective categories. If, on 
the other hand, the attempt was made to make use of these modes 
of approach it was thought that it had to be in a set of terms which 
excluded the principal logical characteristics of the natural sciences, 
notably the use of generalized theoretical categories and their 
integration in logically articulated theoretical systems. What 
eber did was to take an enormous step in the direction of bridging 
the gap between the two types of science, and to make possible the 
treatment of social material in a systematic scientific manner rather 
than as an art. But he failed to complete the process, and the nature 
of the half-way point at which he stopped helps to account for many 
of the difficulties of his position. 

Weber laid great emphasis in his earlier methodological work on 
I the fact that proof of causal relationship in any scientific field, 

' involved reference, explicitly or implicitly, to the same logical 
'schema of proof. ^ The most important features of this schema are, 
perhaps, three: (1) The description of the phenomenon to be 
explained in terms of a conceptual scheme, a frame of reference 
which was inherently abstractive and selective with respect to the 


3 Notably Boscher und Knies und die logischen Probleme der historischen 
National omonomie and Die Ohjektivitdt sozialwissenschaftlicher Erhenntnis. 

^ Cf. Structure of Social Action, chap, xvi, where this schema is more 
elaborately analyzed. 
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faets treated as relevant and tteir mode of statement ; (2) the sub- 
sumption of the detailed statements of fact involved under 
generalized theoretical categories which would make comparison 
and generalization possible ; (3) the comparison of the state of affairs 
thus described and analyzed with one or more others, real or hypo- 
thetical, in which the detailed facts are different but the generalized 
categories the same. With respect to the problem of imputation 
of causal significance to a factor in the antecedent state of a 
system, it is logically necessary to show, by application of 
generalized knowledge to the comparison of states, that if the facts 
of the antecedent state had been different, the later state of the 
system, the facts to be explained, would also have been different in 
: specific ways. Weberns problem was to define the kinds of 
generalized categories which met the logical requirements of this 
schema and at the same time embodied the point of view peculiar to 
the historical-cultural sciences, the use of subjective categories. 

In this connexion Weber’s polemical orientation was directed 
against a methodological position according to which such categories 
could only be used to formulate individually unique complexes of 
meaning and sequences of motivation. Weber fully agreed with the 
proponents of this position that concrete phenomena were indivi- 
dually unique, but disputed the relevance of this fact to his pro- 
blems. Scientific conceptualization is, he said, in the nature of the 
case abstract and never fully exhausts or reflects concrete realit}'. 
This seems to be the logical pattern underlying his statement at 
the very beginning, that meaning ” may be of two kinds, the 
actually existing ” meaning to a concrete individual actor or, on 
^^the other hand, the theoretically conceived pure type of subjective 
meaning.”^ This pure type, which is generally known as the 
^^ Jde al type ” was the first and most obvious level of generalized 
abstract concept which Weber’s analysis encountered, the concept 
which, while meeting the logical requirements of the schema of 
proof, was closest to the concrete individual reality. 

But two other circumstances seem to be importantly involved in 
the direction which his methodological formulations took. As the 
editor has shown in previous works,® it is inherent in the frame of 
reference of action ” which is basic to Weber’s whole methodo- 
logy, that it isj' normatively oriented.” The actor is treated, not 
merely as responding to stimuli, but as making an effort ” to 
conform with certain ideal,” rather than actual, patterns of 
conduct with the probability that his efforts will be only partially 
successful, and there will be elements of deviation. The ideal type, 
then, is not merely an abstraction, but a particular kind of abstrac- 

5 See chap, i, sec. 1, para. 1, p, 81. 

« See notably the Structure of Social Action^ especially chap, ii, note A. 
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tion. It states the case where a normative or ideal pattern is 
perfectly complied with/ Thus Weber says the construction of 
a purely rational course of action . . . serves the sociologist as a type,, 

. . . By comparison with this it is possible to understand the ways 
in which actual action is influenced by irrational factors of all sorts, 
... in that they account for the deviation from the line of conduct 
which w’ould be expected on the hypothesis that the action were 
purely rational.’’^ 

On one plane this would be true of an ideal type which was 
formulated in terms of any kind of normative pattern. The special 
place which Weber gives to patterns of rationality involves other 
considerations. Part of it is a matter of the relativity in the direc- 
tion of interest of the social scientist on which Weber so constantly 
insisted. He felt that the development and role of certain patterns 
of rationality constituted the most important problems of our time 
in the western world, and deliberately formulated his conceptual 
scheme to throw them into high relief. But there is probably still 
a further relevant consideration. It has already been noted that 
Weber particularly emphasized the role of abstract generalized con- 
cepts in science. Throughout his work it is notable how intimately 
he associates the methodological problems of science with the .sub- 
I stantive problems of rationality of action.® The rational ideal type 
j thus probably appealed to him precisely because the normative 
patterns of rationality, since they were defined by the role of 
scientifically verifiable knowledge, directly embodied this element 
of generality in the determinants of action. This is clearly brought 
out in his invoking, against Knies^ use of the idea of freedom of the 
will, the argument that in those types of action which we treated as 
most highly rational, there was both a high sense of freedom, and a 
maximum of predictability and understandability in generalized 
terms. Thus it was that Weber, in his formulations of systematic 
theory, concentrated overwhelmingly on rational ideal types. 

Discounting its confusion in some of Weber’s work with other 
I kinds of concept,^ there is no doubt that the rational ideal type is 
an authentic generalized theoretical concept, and on one level 
adequately met the requirements of his methodological problems. 
At the same time, however, he apparently failed to place it 
adequately in relation to certain other possibilities, thus neglecting 
alternative formulations and falling into certain biases on the higher 
levels of generalization. 

T he ideal type as Weber used it is both abstract and general. It 

7 Conceiv&d, of course, as “ ideal ” from the point of view of the actor, not 
of the observer. 

8 Pp. 83-84. 

9 Cf. Structure of Social Action, p. 586. 

1 Cf. A. von Schelting, Max Weber's logische Theorxe der historischen Kxdtur- 
wissenschajten, Archiv fur Sozialioissenschaft, vol. xlix. 
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does not describe a concrete course of action, but a normatively ideal 
course, assuming certain ends and modes of normative orientation, 
as binding on tbe actors. It does not describe an individual 
course of action, but a typical one — it is a generalized rubric 

within which an indefinite number of particular cases may be 
classified. But it does describe what Weber called an objectively, 
possible/' course of action. It contains, within the logical require-, 
ments of the relevant frame of reference, all the necessary properties 
or features of a concrete act or complex of action. The importance 
of this lies in the fact that the different logically distinct elements 
which are essential to the formulation of this type may be, indeed, 
generally are, independently variable. The ideal type contains no 
"-^particular statements of fact. But it does, logically, involve a fixed 
relation between the values of the various variable elements 
involved. If analysis is confined to its use, certain possibilities of 
variation on other levels are arbitrarily excluded from considera- 
tion. This is not, of course, to say in any simple sense that it is 
‘‘ wrong/' but only that it is limited in certain respects. 

Weber begins the process of systematic conceptualization by 
setting up a classification of .four types of action/ This procedure 
itself makes it difidcult to interpret his position at a great many, 
points because he neglected to inquire systematically on a compar- 
able level into the structure of total social systems of action. Indeed 
such a conception of generalized structure would be a logically 
necessary prerequisite of a complete classification of types. Fail- 
ing this, the classification of types is unsatisfactory in various 
respects. It takes its starting point from the concept of rationality 
and the distinction of two different kinds of ultimate-end system 
and the corresponding relation of ultimate ends to the choice of 
means. In the case of W eTtratio7ialitdt the choice of means is 
oriented to the realization of a single absolute value without refer- 
ence to considerations of cost. In that of ZwecJcrationalitdty on the 
other hand, it is oriented to a plurality of values in such a way that' 
devotion to any one is limited by the possibility of its entailing 
excessive cost in the form of sacrifice of the others.^ By contrast 
with these rational types he then formulates what are essentially 
two different residual categories. The one, the affectual " type 
does not distinguish what may be called biologically inherited 
emotional tendencies from value-attitudes which are not formulated 
in logically determinate fashion, hence not involved in the rational 
types. The other category, traditional " action is on quite a 
different level. It is of great significance to Weber's empirical 
research, but does not fit directly with the others in the same 
classification. 

Pp. 104 ff. 

Eor a fuller discussion see StrvcHire of Social Action, chap. xvii. , 
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Having set up these four types of action Weber proceeds imme- 
diately to another structural level and deals with ideal types of 
social relationships.^ His systematic conceptual scheme is 
essentially a system of such logically inter-related ideal types of 
social relationship. The concept of a generalized system on the 
action level, however, though he did not develop it explicitly, is 
implicit in the logical framework in terms of which he develops the 
classification of relationship types. 

This system is a remarkable structure. In the care and pre- 
cision with which it is formulated, its comprehensiveness, and above 
all the closeness of its relevance to Weber’s empirical research 
interests, it is probably unique in the literature. Furthermore it 
involves a kind of conceptualization which is essential at some point 
in the development of systematic sociological theory. The perspec- 
tive in which Weber develops it, however, leads to certain serious 
difficulties which will be noted presently. 

It has been pointed out that, in formulating his classification 
oi the four types of action, Weber neglected to develoj) the analysis 
of the structure of a total social system which is a logically neces- 
sary prerequisite of such a classification. Essential^ the same is 
true, on a somewhat different level, of Weber’s types of social 
relationship. In each case the question is not raised of ]iow this 
particular type, and the conceptual elements which make it up, Ht 
into the conception of a total functioning social system of action 
or of relationships, as the case may be. Combined with this is the 
fact that the use of the ideal type concentrates attention on extreme 
or polar types. In the nature of the case the only kind of total 
systena into which they would fit is the limiting type of system 
which is least likely to be found in reality even in at all close 
approximation.® The result is to throw attention away from such 
conceptions as that of a system as a balance of forces in equilibrium, 
of relative degrees of integration and disorganization. It also leads 
to a kind of type atomism ” one aspect of which is to minimize 
the elements which link the type in question with other elements of 
the structure of the same system. Some of these difficulties can best 
be brought out in relation to some particular problems which play 
a prominent part in Webers methodological discussion. 

The first is tiie problem of rationality. As has been pointed out, 
Weber chooses to deal predominantly with rational ideal types and 
to treat other elements than the rational as accounting for the devia- 
tions of the actual course of action from the prescriptions of the 


4 Pp. 107 ff. 

5 This does not of course exclude the possibility of a critically important range 
of variation in actual social structures. Indeed his awareness of this is one of 
Weber’s most important insights. But the actual range of variation corresponds 
only roughly to a classification of logicallv extreme “ pure ” ideal types. 
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constructed type. This seems to be the principal source of a marked 
tendency for Weber’s thought to move in terms of the dichotomy 
of rational and irrational. Thus he says® that after having con- 
structed a rational ideal type, it is then possible to introduce 
the irrational components as accounting for the observed deviations 
from this hypothetical course.” And further on by comparison 
with this (i.e. the ideal type) it is possible to understand the ways 
in which actual action is influenced by irrational factors of all sorts, 
such as affects and errors, in that they account for the 
deviation. ...” 

There is, of course, no objection as such to the classification of 
concrete actions iii terms of their conformity with and deviation 
from a particular type, nor to the labelling of the case of conformity 
as rational ” and of deviation as irrational.” It depends how 
this simple starting point is used. Now the term rationality is 
used as pointing to certain specific criteria distinguishing some kinds 
of action from others. Weber unfortunately does not give us an 
explicit statement of these .criteria, but they can be inferred from 
his discussion. An act is rational in so far as (a) it is oriented to a 
clearly formulated unambiguous goal, or a set of values which are 
clearly formulated and logically consistent;' (b) the means chosen 
are, according to the best available knowledge, adapted to the 
realization of the goal. The q^uestion of efficiency, a very important 
one in defining rationality, is not introduced by Weber at all until 
Chapter II and then only in a very limited context. But these 
criteria do not, even within the frame of reference of action, give 
an adequate description of any concrete act. They do not, for 
instance, specify the content of an end or goal, but only the 
character of its formulation. They do not describe the situation in 
which it is carried out, but only certain modes of relation between 
this situation and the end. They describe only part of the criteria 
by which choices of means can be determined. 

But these other elements, though not included in the criteria of 
rationality, are none the less present in the acts, even the ideal types 
of acts. Thus even a theoretical limiting case of a particle in a 
mechanical system must have all the properties required by the 
frame of reference for a determinate description. All other 
elements, if explicitly formulated at all, however, are treated by 
Weber as elements of deviation from the rational type. All the 
important problems of a system of action which arise in connexion 
with Pareto’s category of that part of ^onlogical action which is not 
iZlogical, are obscured by Weber’s mode of approach. 

Partly this is simply an jrrpr of omission. Certain elements, 
the presence of which is logically implied, are ignored. But this 
is not all. Since the basic dichotomy of Weber’s analysis is that of 


Pp. 83-84. 
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tte rational and tlie irrational, and since tlie latter elements are 
treated as elenaents of deviation^ tlie tendency is to create a false, 
tiieoretically unwarranted antithesis. Elements which may well in 
some empirical cases he integrated with the rational elements in a 
system, are pushed into conflict with it. Thus ultimate yaluevS tend 
=to he treated as an absolutely irrational force. In a closely 
connected sense affect is also treated as irrational. Weber again 
and again, in these methodological remarks, refers to it in these 
terms. 

When the problem of rationality is approached in terms of the 
conception of the human individual as actor, as a total functioning 
system, a very different view emerges. . The first fundamental point 
is that the criteria by which rational types are distinguished are 
not adequate to describe even a total unit act, to say nothing of a 
system of action. In this sense (as opposed to that of the maximim- 
tion of these elements) a purely rational act or system is a con- 
tradiction in terms — it is not objectively possible.'" Speaking of 
a system rather than a unit act, these criteria above all fail to 
include the following : (a) The empirical facts of the external non- 
social situation; (b) the outline of the structure of the individual 
personality as it is relevant to ordering the actor’s orientation, not 
only to other actors, but to himself. Included in this is the fact 
that we treat people as having* goals,” ” interests,” emotions,” 
&c. ; (c) the basic value-orientations which individuals have and 
which are institutionalized in the society of which they are a jiart. 
These, and perhaps other elements, are not rational ” but neither 
does it make sense to speak of them as “ irrational.” They are 
essential to complete an objectively possible ” description of a 
system to which the criteria of rationality apply. Certain par- 
ticular values ” of these generalized categories may be relevant in 
interpreting particular cases of deviation from the types Weber 
treats as rational, may hence be sources of irrationality in these 
cases, but this whole question lies on a radically different level 
from that of defining the elements of a generalized system of action. 
Weber, in fact, never does this explicitly at all. But these problems 
are logically involved in his procedure. 

Irrationality, as Weber himself defines it, namely deviation 
from^ rational types, is thus not a matter of the presence of 
generalized elements other than those included in the criteria of 
rationality, hut is much more complex than that. It is a problem 
which cannot be satisfactorily treated in terms of conformity wif-.h 
and deviation from an isolated ideal type. It involves at many 
points considerations touching the integration and inalintegration 
of total social systems of action. In the absence of systematic 
analysis of these considerations "Weber falls into what is not so much 


^ Of. for instance p. 107. 
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a D,aive rationalistic bias ” — an interpretation against wbicb bo 
justifiably protests® — ^bnt is ratber a question of thinking in terms of 
a certain kind of abstract dicbotomy in a far too limited theoretical 
context. In ways which it is not possible to analyze in this intro- 
ductory essay this difficulty plays an important part in some of 
Weber’s broadest empirical generalizations, notably those touching 
the process of rationalization/’® 

It has been stated that the basic source of difficulty lies in 
Weber’s failure to carry through a systematic functional analysis 
of a generalized social system of action. Was he aware of the 
possibility of doing this and its possible significance? It is probable 
that he was not, as is illuminatingly brought out by the way in 
which he discussed the functional ” method without really bring- 
ing out. this possible line of analysis. 

. ’ After his general discussion of Verstehen and the definition of a 
motive, Weber introduces the topic^ in a characteristic way by 
stating that subjective categories can be applied only to the action 
of individual persons. For other cognitive purposes than the socio- 
logical it may well be useful to consider the individual as an 
aggregate of cells or some other elementary units or, conversely, to 
employ collective ” concepts which treat pluralities of individuals 
as units. But however useful these latter concepts may be, for 
instance in a legal context, for sociology they must always be 
redefined as dealing only with certain kinds of uniformities in the 
action of the relevant individuals. Such concepts may also serve as 
norms to which the action of individuals is oriented. 

From these considerations Weber arrives at a treatment of the 
methods of so-called organic ” sociology. However much this 
kind of analysis of the relation of parts ” to a whole ” may 
have to remain the goal of other sciences, for sociology, as he under- 
stands it, it can be only of preliminary significance. In the first 
place, it serves for initial orientation and in this connexion is useful 
and necessary though also, if it leads to illegitimate reification, 
dangerous.^ In the second place it serves to direct attention to the 
problems of substantive analysis which are most important. But 
then he goes on to say that precisely in the field of action it is not 
necessary to stop with this, but is possible to proceed with something 
no natural science is capable of, the subjective understanding of 
the behaviour of the individual component, which, in the case of 
cells, is out of the question. 

In discussing the use of a functional approach for preliminary 
orientation and statement of problems Weber makes a number of 

See Structure of Social Action^ chap. xvii. 

1 Of. pp. 91 

2 Weber refers here particularly to the work of Othmar Spann, whose 
“ universalim he interprets as involving a functional method in this sense 
Cf. p. 97. 
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references to tlie bearing of a pbenomenon on tbe survival of 
tlie system, organism or society, under consideration.^ TMs 
suggests that one of the sources of Weber’s failure to think 
explicitly in terms of a theoretically generalized social system lies 
in certain features of the biological thought of his time — ^which, 
though perhaps responsible for subtle biases in biology,^ are much 
more harmful when taken over into the social field. ^ 

The important feature of this thought for present purposes is 
the tendenc3r to attempt to simplify dynamic problems by attribut- 
ing as many as possible of the features of the organism to the neces- 
sities imposed upon it by the environment if it or its species is to 
survive. This has tended to divert attention from the functional 
analysis of the organism as a going concern to the external condi- 
tions of the survival of organisms. To a certain extent it is a 
result of the preoccupation in biological theory with problems* of 
evolution rather than of physiology. But from the latter point 
of view the basic conceptual scheme of an organism functioning 
in an environment contains the germs of a generalized system of 
functional theor3^ Since all physiological process involves inter- 
change with the environment, the existence and properties of the 
latter cannot be ignored. But there is no question of attempting 
to reduce ” the organism to environmental terms except for its 
own propensity to survive. Indeed from this point of view the basic 
structural facts about the organism are treated, within the frame- 
work of the generalized theoretical system, as given in observation. 

This source of difficulty is accentuated by another peculiar to 
the study of human society. The_^^^ functional ” approach has, in 
the history of thought, been predominantly associated with biology. 
Its use in other fields has hence not unnaturally been associated 
with a tendency to attempt to reduce the subject-matter of those 
fields to biological terms. In the social field this has taken! two 
primary forms. In the first of these a social system is treated as a 
plurality of biological organisms and functional problems are 
formulated in terms of their functional needs and survival as 
organisms. In so doing a possibility of fundamental import- 
ance is overlooked — ^namely that the functional approach 
could be used in terms of a different frame of reference, 
namely that of action ” — or actor-situation rather than 
organism-environment. If this is done biological considerations 
become primarily conditional to the main explicitly considered 
factors. The second possibility is to treat the social system as if it 
were itself an organism. The logical difficulties involved in this 
procedure are sufficiently familiar to make it unnecessary to go into 

3 Of. p. 93. 

4 Of. Kurt Goldstein, The^ Organism. 

5 To be sure he does at one point qualify this by inserting ‘‘ survival and 
above all the maintenance of a cultural type/* p. 97. 
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them here. Weber is quite right that this precludes any exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of analysis of individual action in terms of 
subjective categories. The biological version of this view shades 
oif into another type of organism/’ one in which a culturally 
specific whole which dominates its parts takes the place of the 
organism. In the form of the Volhsgeist and other concepts this 
view has played an important part in the historical schools and in 
idealistic social thought. 

Apparently Weber understood a functional approach to mean 
one of these things, either an individualistic form of biological 
orientation which precluded the use of subjective categories, or 
the illegitimate reification of collectivities as organisms or as 
cultural totalities. He did not perceive that starting from the frame 
of reference of subjectively interpreted individual action — which he 
himself used so extensively, it was possible by functional analysis 
to develop a generalized outline of social systems of action. As 
has been remarked, such an outline was in fact to a large extent 
implicit in the structure of his own system of ideal types. 

Weber’s fundamental reason for being suspicious of too much 
emphasis upon a functional approach to social science lay in his 
strong conviction of the indispensability, in order to attain the 
level of knowledge he considered possible and essential, of careful 
detailed analysis of the motivation of the individual. To him, 
departure from the whole ” smacked of a kind of mysticism by 
which it was possible to derive far-reaching conclusions without 
adequate empirical basis, to pull scientific rabbits out of the func- 
tional hat. Given the kind of treatment of the whole prevalent in 
his day, he was right. But he failed to see the possibility of 
developing his own type of theory further into a system which could 
be treated functionally in such a way as to articulate directly with 
his analysis of motivation. The difficulty lay in his unwarranted 
antithesis of the '' functional ” approach and analysis of the 
motives of the individual. This calls for a few comments. 

On the common-sense historical level of analysis referred to 
above, the situation in which the individual whose motivation is to 
be analyzed has to act, and the accepted definitions ” (in 
Thomas’ sense) of that situation are treated descriptively only, as 
concretely given in the individual case. Of course this description, 
like any other, logically implies a coherent system of generalized 
categories. But whatever these may be, they are not subjected to 
critical examination. As is the case with so many of the categories 
essential to the analysis of human behaviour, they are so familiar 
on a certain level, that any critical analysis seems superfluous. 

Weber does not remain on a fully concrete historical ” level 

* See W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, Introduction. 
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in this sense. His analysis of motivation is conched in terms of 
ideal type concepts whicli generalize heyond any particular indivi- 
dual case, and are hence also abstract. They contain references to 
basic generalized categories of orientation of action, as iA the dis- 
tinction between Wert- and ZwecJcmtioTmUtdt, and to generalized 
descriptions of situationally significant fact, as in the role of 
territoriality in his discussion of political organization, in the 
concept of Gehietsverhand. Also he gives reference in a generalized 
form to aspects of the integration of human relationships in a 
social system of such references. What there is of such a system is 
implicit in his order of treatment, and in the logical interrelations 
of his types. 

Now on the level of the total social system as a whole there are 
certain basic aspects of its structure which can be differentiated put 
when the system as a whole is treated from a functional point of 
view. The subject is far too complex to en|:er into fully here, but 
a few essential points may be stated. It would seem to be a funda- 
mental fact, crucial to the functional approach, that the primary 
modes of differentiation in the structure of a system are related to 
its functional needs in such a way that some differentiated parts 
are particularly important and effective in contributing to one or a 
related group of functional needs. Thus in biology we speak of the 
alimentary system, the sense organs, &c., as functionally differen- 
tiated structures. 

There can be no doubt that the same applies in general terms to 
social systems. The primary differentiated units in this case are 
component individuals and their roles and actions. The latter is 
more important to Weber since it is immediately to the act that a 
motive in his sense corresponds. Two primary functional contexts 
are most conspicuously related to the structure of social systems. On 
the one hand such a system must meet the exigencies of its external 
situation, both human and non-human, and on the other must be 
integrated so that its parts function in a certain degree of harmony. 
Both sets of functions must be carried on in such a way that they 
are compatible with the biological and psychological needs of af; 
least a sufficient proportion of the component human individuals. 

In the first case, situational facts become related to social 
structure in terms of their direct relevance to human interests, for 
instance the economically significant scarcity and technologically 
significant properties of the physical means for meeting human 
needs, or a territorial area as a sphere within which certain 
uniformities of human action and relationships are maintained, by 
political authority and otherwise. In the second case authority, 
for instance, is a mode of structuring human relationships which 
can be functionally related to the necessity of integrating the activi- 
ties of many people both by preventing disruptive activities, and 
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by co-ordinating actions in tbe interest of goals wliicli could not 
be achieved by individuals acting independently. In each case 
there is a limited number of particularly crucial categories of 
situational fact and of integratively significant aspects of human 
relationships. 

Systematic investigation of the relations of human activity to 
the external situation and to other persons would reveal, on this 
level, a coherent system of such generalized categories. These, 
along with the basic modes of orientation of actors, are fundamental 
to the conception of a generalized system of action and relationships 
on the social level. And the systematic ordering of these categories 
is not possible without the functional ’’ point of view; it provides 
the integrating principles in terms of which such categories con- 
stitute a'generalized system rather than an ad hoc collection of dis- 
connected concepts. It is fundamental to this approach that these 
are generalized categories. But it is precisely in terms of them that 
even a coherent descriptive account of the ranges of variability of 
concrete social structures becomes a possibility. Without at least 
the implicit outline of such a system a sense of variability would, 
to be sure, be possible, but it would be random variability. It 
would be impossible to use such a scheme to work out systematically 
determinate uniformities in social change and process. 

Now it is fundamental to the understanding of Weber’s relation 
to this problem to realize that the situational and relational cate- 
gories which constitute the parts of a generalized social system, 
inevitably enter directly into the formulation of his specific ideal 
type concepts. But to each of these in turn corresponds dix'ectly a 
complex of typical motivation in Weber’s sense. Hence the sub- 
jective point of view is as essential to the description of social 
structure, as it is to the action of the individual. TV^eber’s motives 
are not, as he himself clearly saw, psychological ” entities. Their 
concreteness relative to the psychological level is precisely defined 
by the fact that they include socially structural definitions of the 
situation, and hence articulate directly with the structural- 
functional analysis of social systems, which means of the varmbility 
of social systems. This is precisely the reason for the fruitfulness of 
Weber’s ideal type analysis on the level of institutional behaviour 
and change, as contrasted with all the many attempts to explain 
such social phenomena in psychological ” terms such as instinct, 
drives, conditioned reflexes. 

The underlying problem under discussion here involves some 
fundamental considerations touching the role of theory ” in 
empirical science. There are a variety of different levels on which 
explanation ” of an: individual fact or event m.ay be attempted. 
On the common sense level this is usually a matter of showing the 
presence of certain conditions without which the phenomenon could 
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not have happened. The conditions are nsnally treated as given 
independently of the phenomena on which attention is centered. It 
may, however, he said that science becomes theoretically sophis- 
ticated in so far as it is able to treat a variety of interrelated 
phenomena simnltaneonsly in terms of their interdependence. To 
do this without error involves the use, the more complex the system 
the more so, of a complex generalized conceptual scheme. 

In the social field the fundamental problem is as follows. It 
is not difficult, knowing an individuars motives in Weberns 
sense, and knowing the situation in which he is placed, to achieve 
a fairly satisfactory understanding of a particular act of his. That 
situation is, however, compounded of the actions, past, present, and 
prospective, of a large number of individuals whose action is inter- 
dependent, mutually oriented, as Weber puts one aspect of it. 
Though it is thus not difficult, knowing the situation, to understand 
the action of any one individual, to grasp the behaviour of the 
system of action as a whole, when the concrete situation of each 
component individual is a varying function of the action of the 
others is an entirely different matter. This req[uires dynamic 
analysis which, in turn, is only possible through the use of a 
generalized conceptual scheme. 

It would seem that, in the history of science, only two types of 
conceptual scheme have appeared which are logically capable of 
performing this function of making the dynamic treatment of 
systems as a whole possible. By far the more efficient of these is 
an analytical system of dynamically interrelated variables, a par- 
ticular set of the values of which, taken together, is adequate to 
the description of a given state of an empirical system. In the- 
classical case of analytical mechanics this makes possible, through 
mathematical manipulation, the direct solution of dynamic pro- 
blems. Besides the values of variables as such, only the basic pro- 
perties of the units of the system and the constants of its environ- 
ment ’’ are empirically needed. The feasibility of such analysis, 
however, depends on very specific conditions, with respect to the 
nature of the variables and their logical interrelations, and to the 
operations required to ascertain their values. Only within very 
narrow limits, if at all, are these conditions fulfilled in the fields of 
the biological and the social sciences. 

There is, however, a second type which, though technically far 
less perfect than an analytical system of dynamic equations, is far 
better than nothing. This is what may be called a generalized 
structural-functional system. The fundamental logical difference 
from the analytical type lies in the involvement of the structure of 
the empirical system as an essential element in the solution of 
dynamic problems. In analytical mechanics the structure of an 
empirical system at any given moment can always be derived from 
the basic data with the aid of tie equations of the theoretical system* 
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The necessity of structural categories in the other type of theory 
is an indication that the dynamic problems are too complex to admit 
of determinate solution without them, because there are too many 
variables involved, or because their nature and logical interrelations 
are not adequately known or are such as not to admit of the applica- 
tion of the requisite mathematical techniques of manipulation. The 
structure of the system,- from the point of view of the logic of 
analysis, treats certain features of the empirical system as constant 
for the purposes in hand. They are thus removed from involvement 
in the dynamic problem which is in so far simplified. 

There is, however, an obvious interest in widening the area of 
dynamic treatment and of legitimate inference from it as much as 
possible. For this to be possible, the categories in terms of which 
structure is described must, logically, be part of the same system 
as those used in dynamic analysis. The essential link is supplied 
by the concept of function. The processes which are dynamically 
analyzed are those which are functionally related, in the given 
situation, to the maintenance of a level of functional performance 
by the system, as a whole, as a going concern.’^ Only in so far as 
they can thus be related do they become significant to the under- 
standing of the behaviour of the system as a whole. And only, in 
turn, in so far as problems involving the behaviour of total systems 
are tackled can certain levels of empirical generalization be attained. 

Weber’s fundamental empirical interests lay in problems of 
institutional change. He was absorbed in problems of the structural 
peculiarities of modern western society, of the conditions on which 
it was dependent, and of its stability and tendencies of change. It 
was precisely in its differences from other social systems, in its 
alterations during its development, and its possible alterations in 
the future, as an institutionally organized system of action, that 
Weber was interested. In tackling these problems he had two basic 
alternatives. He could dissociate the behaviour of the whole from 
the understanding of action on the individual level altogether, and 
attempt to grasp the laws ” of its total behaviour. This is pre- 
cisely what many idealisitc and other philosophies of history have 
attempted to do, and what Weber protested against. He felt 
strongly, and rightly, that only through relating the problems of the 
dynamics of the whole to the motives of individuals could he achieve 
a genuinely scientific level of explanation. But to .do this he had 
to employ a functional method. The only trouble was that he 
did not do it rigorously and systematically enough. 

In practice, however, he went quite far in its use. If he had 
not, his ideal type theory would have been nothing but formal 
classification. He could have pinned labels on various types of 
social structure and relationship, but he never could have achieved 
dynamic results. But the empirical material to be discussed below 
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sbows that he did achieve dynamic results on an impressive scale. 
This was fundamentally possible because he did treat motivation 

functionally in terms of the significance of the action of the 
individual for the functioning of the system as a whole. 

This same situation helps to explain Weber’s attitude toward 
psychology and its relations to sociology. He insisted emphatically 
that his form of motive-interpretation was not psychology. He 
tended to regard psychology as no more relevant to sociology than 
any other science which dealt with factors conditional to human 
behaviour^ like physics, geology, (Ssc.’^ He does not anywhere 
discuss in detail just what he meant by the term psychology, but 
there was a tendency to think of it primarily in the context of, 
natural science and hence not accessible to the application of sub- 
jective categories. He does, to be sure, mention in passing U branch 
of verstehende psychology which would be more closely related to 
sociology, but does not elaborate on it. 

It must be remembered that Weber was particularly concerned 
with the variability of human societies, and the attendant 
behaviour, on the institutional level. Grenerally speaking, and con- 
siderably more so in Weber’s time than now, psychological 
approaches to human behaviour have been specifically blind to the 
importance of institutional variability. They have tended to 
relegate it to the status of secondary or contingent fortuitous cir- 
cumstances ” and to lay the principal emphasis on universal traits 
or tendencies of human nature ” like instincts. This type of con- 
cept Weber found of no use for his purposes, as is shown by his 
critique of an instinct of acquisition ” in the face of the com- 
plexity of explaining various types of acquisitive ” behaviour* on 
the institutional level.® Weber’s ^Sinnzusa7nme7ihdnge were not 
psychological entities precisely because they included situational 
elements which were variable on the level of the situation and of 
the definition of the situation. Hence Weber tended not to be 
interested in psychology and to repudiate its relevance to his 
problems. 

In this, it seems, through misunderstanding of the methodo- 
logical situation, he went too far. If, in order to clarify many of 
his problems, it is necessary to place the structural elements implied 
in his formulations of ideal types in their context of a generalized 
system of social structure, it is by the same logic necessary to 
clarify the nature of the unit of reference, the actor.” It cannot 
he true that the conceptual scheme in terms of which this unit is 
treated is no more closely relevant to sociology than any other deal- 
ing with the conditions of action. For the actor is the unit of 

7 See pp. 92, 98. 

8 Remarks on this problem are scattered throughout Weber’s work. Ono 
important discussion is in chap, i of Tht Proteslant Ethic, 
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systems of action, and the frame of reference and other categories 
in terms of which this unit is treated are inherently part of the 
same theoretical system as categories on the level of types of action 
or social structure. Hence in some sense, a psychology ’’ is an 
essential part of (not, note, basis or set of assumptions for 
a theory of social action. 

In explaining Weber’s failure systematically to inquire into 
this field, two circumstances are perhaps of primary importance. 
His own empirical interests, which were so strongly on the level of 
the broadest institutional variation, did not force this range of 
problems immediately upon him. His psychology ” in matters of 
detailed particular insight may be said to have been, on a common- 
sense basis, on the whole excellent. What was lacking was systema- 
tization -and, given his immediate interests, this was a relatively 
less urgent problem than many others. He could, and did, go far 
without it. 

Secondly, he got little help from the psychology of his own time. 
Psychologists as a whole have, until recently overwhelmingly, and 
even now to a considerable extent, been gnilty of a rather gross fbrm 
of the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. They have attempted to 
reason directly from considerations of the nature of the human 
individual as a unit to the social level of generalization,^ with 
results which, to a man of the scope of empirical knowledge of a 
Weber, must have seemed hardly less than grotesque. It was, in 
the state of knowledge of the time, a task which Weber would, for 
the most part, have had to undertake independently. 

But just as psychology is an essential part of a complete system, 
it is indispensable that it in turn be treated as part of the system. 
Psychologists as a group have not treated the individual as a unit 
in a functioning social system, but rather as the concrete human 
being who was then conceived as proceeding to form social systems. 
They have thus not adequately taken account of the peculiar sense 
in which their categories are abstract. The categories of psychology 
in the motivational field, for instance, are not concrete motives, but 
elements in motivation, describing such aspects as its affectual tone. 
Weber was fundamentally right that the adequate concrete motive 
always involves the situational elements which are specifically non- 
psychological. By doing, however, what Weber failed to do, taking 

s A notable example in this field is to be found in the history of Freudian 
theory. Freud himself, in spite of his acute psychological insight, took no cog- 
nisance of the variability of social structures on the institutional level and 
attempted to spin out a complete scheme of social evolution from the concepts and 
facts of his psychology alone. This of course had implicit “ institutional assump- 
tions', but these were treated as constant rather than variable, contrary to the 
immense weight of established fact. His “ orthodox ** followers have if anything 
greatly increased the sterile rigidity of this scheme. But a most important 
movement within psychoanalysis has developed which recognizes the necessity of 
integrating the specific contributions of psychoanalytic psychology with an institu- 
tional sociology derived largely from anthropological sources. 
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a concrete^ in a sense institutional starting point, and then, using 
the resources of modern psychology to complete the analysis on its 
psychological side, it is undoubtedly possible to develop a far more 
adequate analysis of concrete motivation than either psychology or 
the social sciences have, for the most part, previously commanded. 

Weber, however, got into serious trouble which could have been 
greatly mitigated had he extended his systematic theory into a more 
careful analysis in the direction of psychology. This is notably true 
of his treatment of rationality as that has been discussed above. The 
isolation of rationality and the treatment of affect as only a factor 
of deviation from rational norms is clearly incompatible with the 
findings of modern psychology which rather point definitely to the 
integration of affective and rationally cognitive elements in the 
same action. Much the same is true of Weber’s tendency to confine 
ideal type analysis to the rational case and the related tendency to 
confiLne, in his methodological formulations at least, the applic- 
ability of subjective categories to consciously intended motives, fn 
questions like these Weber shows a vacillating uncertainty which 
could largely be cleared up by better psychological analysis. 

The trouble has been taken to expose some of the more con- 
spicuous deficiencies in Weber’s development of systematic theory, 
precisely because he himself was such an eminent theorist. Without 
the added critical perspective which has now become possible there 
is danger that the difldculties inherent in the state in which Weber 
left his theory may play into the hands of those inclined to repudiate 
systematic theory altogether. Without denying their seriousness, 
however, these difiGLculties can and should be met by constructive 
criticism and further development rather than by regression to a 
scientifically more primitive level. 

Explicitly, Weber’s methodological consideration of generalized 
theory was confined to the level of ideal types. He even, on occasion, 
went so far as to state that in the action field theory was possible 
only^ on this level, a statement which his own practice, though 
largely implicitly, refutes. 

Ideal type theory is, however, perhaps the most difficult level on 
which to develop a coherent generalized system. Type concepts can 
readily be formulated ad hoc for innumerable specific purposes and 
can have a limited usefulness in this way. This does not, however, 
suffice for a generalized system. For this purpose they must be 
arranged and classified in a definite order of relationship. Only 
then will they have highly generalized significance on either a 
theoretical or an empirical level. Such systematizaiion cannot, 
however, be developed on an ad hoc empirical basis. Logically it 
involves reference both to considerations of extremely broad 
empirical scope and to comprehensive theoretical categories. 


1 Pp. 83, 100. 
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It may be surmized that in Weber’s case tlie primary pressure 
for a bigber level of tbeoretical systematization came from tbe very 
great comprebensiveness of tbe empiiucal problems be attempted to 
throw light on, combined with tbe very high level of bis methodo- 
logical insight into tbe logical requirements of bis procedures. In 
any case there is implicit in tbe organization of bis type-system tbe 
outline of a systematized general theory on another level, that of 
tbe structure of systems of social action. This system has been 
analyzed fully in tbe editor’s Structure of Social Action and need 
not be gone into here. 

It is, however, largely confined to tbe action ” level. Further 
development from Weber’s starting points would, logically, lead to 
a generalized scheme of tbe structure of social relationships and 
groups which is logically an indispensable immediate background 
for a typological classification of tbe possibilities of variation within 
each basic structural category. 

Along with bis inadequate attention to psychological problems 
tbe absence of this forms perhaps tbe most serious gap in Weber’s 
systematic theory. Had be developed it be could hardly have failed 
to see that tbe most fruitful mode of use of generalized theory in 
tbe social field lies in functional ” analysis. For only when tbe 
motives of individuals are seen in their significance for a more com- 
prehensive functioning system does motive interpretation achieve 
a truly sociological level. Much of this is implicit in Weber’s 
empirical work. But it would have saved him much difficulty if it 
could have been made clearly explicit and its consequences systema- 
tically taken into account. 
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WEBERNS ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY 

The whole of the present volume in a sense constitutes the elabera- 
tion — although far from complete — of a system of ideal type theory. 
What may he called the key outline is, however, given in Chapter I. 
In Chapters II and III Weber turns to the elaboration of his 
analysis in two primary sectors of social life, what would ordinarily 
be called the economic and the political respectively. What he is 
^ essentially concerned with in both cases is a typological analysis of 
the institutional structuring of economic interests and activity, on 
the one hand, of political authority and its modes of exercise on the 
other. ^ 

As compared with the first chapter these two are much closer 
to specific empirical problems. Since some of the principal metho- 
dological issues raised by Weber’s procedure have already been 
discussed, attention may now be turned to the more empirical aspects 
of his work. 

Undoubtedly by far the most systematic and comprehensive 
empirical investigation which Weber undertook was that of the 
relations of religious ideas and attitudes to economic activities and 
organization, the incomplete results of which are published in his 
three volumes on the Sociology of Religion. These studies, although 
of enormous comparative scope, were, however, specifically oriented 
to the problems of understanding certain of the crucial aspects of 
the social and economic order of the modern western world. 

In the course of these studies Weber had occasion to go very 
fully into the economic and political organization of the societies 
he was studying at their various stages of historical development. 
Moreover, he did not entirely confine himself to the aspects most 
immediately relevant to the problems of the role of religion. From 
this and other sources he had accumulated a vast store of factual 
knowledge and interpretations bearing on the economic and political 
development of the western world which in his later years, became 
ripe for systematization. 

It should be remembered that the empirical material presented 
by Weber in these chapters was meant to be illustrative of the con- 
ceptual development, not a connected empirical analysis as such. 
This was reserved for the later part of the total work and was 
realized only in fragmentary fashion. There is, however, sufficient 

1 Chap, iv constitutes a fragmentary beginning of a similar analysis of social 
stratification. It is, however, too fragmentaiy to justify extended critical 
comments. 
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empirical discussion Iiere to give a better conception of Weber's 
approach to and treatment of comparative institutions and the 
understanding of modern western society than any other of his 
works available in English, perhaps than any other of his works 
at all except Wirtscliaft und Gesellschaft taken as a whole. 

Weber begins the chapter by stating emphatically that what he 
is about to present is not in any sense economic theory."^ In this 
he is undoubtedly correct — at no point does he attempt to develop 
an analysis of the process of price determination nor of the distribu- 
tion of income through the play of market forces. What he presents 
is rather an account of the social, or perhaps better the institutional 
structure of systems of economic activity and above all the ranges 
of variation to which this structure is subject. Economic theory 
as such is notably lacking in interest in the variability of institu- 
tional structure. It is, however, a fact of considerable importance 
that Weber, unlike many historical and institutional economists, 
shows a high level of comprehension of the nature of economic 
theory. His scheme is not, like that for instance of Veblen, meant 
to replace what has ordinarily been called economic theory, but to 
supplement it, to provide an account of certain ranges of the institu- 
tional data essential to it. 

Weber's whole treatment is dominated, as is all his work, by 
two deep underlying convictions which need to be brought out 
explicitly as they have much to do with the empirical fruitfulness 
of his analysis. Both contrast wuth the dominant tone of much of 
“ economic " thought. 

The. first is the conviction of the fundamental variability of social 
institutions. To him the institutional system of the modern western 
world is not a natural order " which has come about by the mere 
piocess of removal of obstacles. It represents, in every fundamental 
respect, only one of several possible lines of social development. 
Other radically different structures, such as those found in the 
great oriental civilizations, are not arrested stages " in a develop- 
}3Q.ent leading in the same direction but are simply different. It 
follows that, at least in many of its principal aspects, our own situa- 
tion is not to be explained by the operation of the most general 
factors common to the situation of all men, but by quite specific 
combinations of circumstances. 

The second closely related conviction is that of the inherent 
instabilitj' of social structures. Eor Weber human society, and 
underlying that the situation of human action and the character of 
humanly possible responses to that situation, are shot through with 
deep-seated tensions w’hich make the maintenance of any given state 
of affairs precarious. This is particularly true of whal for Weber 
would undoubtedly be among the higher '' structures, those dis- 

2P. 145. 
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playing a Mgi. level of rationalization. Traditionalism ’’ repre- 
sented for Mm l)y far tlie most stable social situation, but one which 
was undoubtedly thought of as “ primitive or backward.^ This 
emphasis of Weber’s thought also contributes to lending his work 
a very different character from that most prominent in the work o! 
the more orthodox traditions of economic thought. 

In the present discussion it is out of the question to attempt to 
comment on the many detailed questions of particular concepts and 
empirical interpretation raised in this chapter, fascinating though 
many of these are — attention must rather be confined to the broadest 
lines. 

Seen in these terms the chapter may, in addition to its directly 
theoretical character, be considered an analysis of the modem 
western economic order seen in comparative perspective. -The com- 
parative perspective is used in the first place descriptively and 
structurally to bring out the distinctive features of our economy 
more sharply and to show its structural relations to others through 
various lines of continuity of variation. But Weber does not stop 
at the structural level. He goes on to analyze certain specific points 
of instability and strain and the corresponding tendencies to change 
in the structure — ^tendencies to transform it in the direction of quite 
different structural types — ^with the possibility of extremely far- 
reaching social and cultural consequences. 

In dealing with the modern economy in this way Weber takes 
certain conditions, which are much more fully analyzed in other 
parts of his work, for granted, or discusses them only incidentally. 
The first is that, to a high degree, it is a rationalized ” economy 
in which its bearers orient their decisions to the rational weighing 
of utilities and costs in a context of relatively wide scope. Close Ij?- 
related to this is the assumption of a mentality,” a set of attitudes 
to economic activity relatively favourable to the functioning of such 
an economy. This consists, in a very broad sense, in the spirit of 
capitalism ” which is so prominent in his sociology of j'eligion. In 
part this involves a particularly favourable attitude toward, uad 
ethical sanction of acquisitive activity. But it must be strongly 
emphasized that this is only part of the picture. Besides that, and 
in fields of activity other than the acquisitive, it involves above all 
rationality — a receptive attitude toward new solutions of problems 
by contrast with traditionalism — the devotion to a task for its own 
sake without ulterior motives — what Weber calls the attitude of a 

calling ” — and readiness to fit into functionally specialized roles 
and be governed by universalistic standards. 

Thirdly, there is the existence of a political organization and 
legal order of a particular type, namely the modern rational-legal 

3 Cf. especially his Introduction to the whole series on the Sociology of Eeligfoa, 
translated in the same volume as the Protest(mt Ethic. 
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ytate and a universalistic impartial legal system. These Weber 
discusses explicitly here more than the other factors. They will be 
mentioned here, but more fully discussed in relation to Weber’s 
“ political sociology ” in the next section. Finally, there is a 
vaguer factor which Weber does not discuss specifically very fully 
anywhere in his works. It is partly implied in his treatment of 
rationality and of the spirit of capitalism. This consists in the 
relative weakness, in the modern western world, of such social ties 
as would seriously interfere with the mobility of resources (above 
all, human) which is essential to our economy. This is above all 
true of the more extended kinship ties found in so many societies, 
and of the solidarity of local communities and of various kinds of 
social status groups. These do not admit either of personally follow- 
ing out openings for occupational or economic opportunity, or of 
being treated, under pressure of circumstances or of authority as an 
‘‘ instrument ” of such goals by others. 

With these assumed conditions Weber centres his explicit 
analysis primarily upon two interdependent strategic sectors of the 
s(5cial structure of the modern economy, those impinging on the use 
of money and the structure of markets and relation of economic 
units to them on the one hand^ those connected with the relations 
of " appropriation,” that is of property, on the other. 

Weber attributes enormous significance to the role of money. 
There are, in his treatment, three primary aspects of this import- 
ance. In the first place it obviously makes possible an enormous 
extension of the range of possible exchange relationships in that 
any particular transaction need involve only purchase of a good, 
service, or other economic advantage with money or its sale for 
money. Indirect exchange ” is the basic phenomenon. The 
kind of economic system Weber is interested in can develop only in 
direct proportion to the extension of the area of possible money 
transactions. Exchange in kind, because of the necessity of finding 
a direct user for, or supplier of the specific utility offered or desired 
is inherently extremely limited in scope. 

Secondly, however, money not only facilitates exchange generally, 
but it in^ proportion even more strongly facilitates the " acquisi- 
tive ” orientation of economic activity. For without it acquisitive 
orientation is limited either to the things the actor desires for his 
own consumption, or for which he can secure a taker through barter 
exchange. Above all orientation to the increase of money resources 
as an immediate goal of acquisitive activity introduces, as perhaps 
Aristotle was the first clearly to formulate, a qualitatively different 
factor into the situation. It is further important that money can 
become a measure of the success of acquisitive activity and a 
symbol of prestige. 

Third, finally, the use of money has the extremely important 
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consequence of introducing into tlie qualitative lieterogeneity of 
concrete economically significant goods, services and otlier advan- 
tages, a common denominator wMcli makes it possible to compare 
tkem systematically and measure tbeir economic significance. 
Above all it is a numerically quantitative common denominator so 
that economic activity can become in general oriented to arith- 
metical calculation. This possibility enormously broadens the scope 
of rational planning in economic connexions. A budget’^ need 
no longer consist alone in the allocation of concrete resources, but 
can be based on a single money income. The varied activities and 
interests of a profit-making enterprise can be oriented to the single 
criterion of successful operation, the money balance of profit and 
loss during accounting periods. Perhaps this possibility of money 
accounting is the most decisive of the three consequences of the 
use of money for Weberns particular interests."^ 

Closely related to the use of money, though not logically 
dependent on it, is Weberns distinction of two fundamentally 
different modes of orientation of rational economic action.^ One is 
to the rational allocation of available resources as between the 
various uses to which they may be put by an individual or any sort 
of collectivity. This he calls budgetary management ” 
[Haushalten), The other is the exploitation of opportunities for 
profit, that is of the increase of available resources, directly in 
exchange or through production for exchange. Though inherent in 
the structure of economic activity as such, this distinction becomes 
of great empirical importance only with the widespread use of 
money. To be sure money makes a far higher degree of rationality 
in budgetary activity possible. But without it the difidculties in the 
way of profit-making activity are so formidable that this can 
scarcely be said to be of important structural significance except in 
economies with widespread use of money and markets. Not only, 
however, is the development of profit-making dependent on the use 
of money, but one may say that a highly developed market system, 
along with the other institutional conditions that favour it, wiii 
almost inevitably give rise to a considerable development of profifc- 
making enterprise. 

This, it should be noted, Weber does not in the least attribute 
to any inherent propensity of human nature such as the "^self- 
interest of many of the orthodox economists. Whatever the 
relevant elements of motivation on a psychological level, the factors 
Weber is interested in are on a different level, they are struc- 
tural. ’’ Throughout his work he continually emphasizes that the 
modern business man is not in the least exceptionally ''acf|nisitively 


4 Cf. sec. 7, pp. 164 ff. 

5 Cf. secs. 10 and 11. 
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minded/' tliat profit-making appears wlierever tlie objective oppor- 
tunity for it is given. Wbat is cbaracteristic of tbe modern economy 
is not in this particular connexion tbe attitudes, but tbe extent 
and peculiar character of tbe opportunity. Furthermore, the people 
involved in many specifically non-capitalistic structures, such as 
the Indian village economy, are not a whit less acquisitive " than 
Western business men. 

It is at this point that Weber introduces one of the fundamental 
elements of tension in the modern economy, what he calls the 
tension between the ^‘formal" and ""substantive" {materiel) 
rationality of the economy.® By the unfamiliar term formal 
rationality he means the extent to which it is possible to carry 
through accurate rational calculation of the quantities involved 
in economic orientation of either of the above types, and hence to 
act upon the results of such calculation. By substantive rationality, 
on the other hand, he means the extent to which it is possible to 
secure what, according to a given system of values, is an adequate 
provision of a population with goods and services, and in the process 
remain in accord with the ethical requirements of the system of 
norms. 

The tension arises from the fact that a high level of formal 
rationality can be attained only under certain specific substantive 
conditions which are always in some important ways in conflict with 
the interests and moral sentiments implied in a high level of sub- 
stantive rationality. Of these conditions Weber mentions three 
principal ones. In the' first place high formal rationality is 
dependent on a wide extension of market competition between auto- 
nomous economic units. The prices which are an essential basis of 
rational accounting are, as he says, not so much "" claims to 
unspecified utilities " without relation to the conflict relations of 
human beings, as they are "" estimates of the chances of success " in 
a situation of the conflict of interest with other competitors. The 
outcome of such a competitive conflict can never be guaranteed to be 
strictly in accord with the standards of substantive rationality. 

Secondly, because of its enormous simplification of the goals and 
standards of success of economic activity, the highest degree of 
formal rationality takes the form of capital accounting. The thing 
Weber emphasizes immediately is the dependence of this in turn on 
the highest possible degree of "" market freedom," that is of the 
absence of impingement on the market of economically irrational 
interests or influences, or of economically rational ones, which, like 
monopolies, by restricting market freedom interfere with the access 
of others to the conditions of high calculability. In addition capital 
accounting implies, Weber notes, a high level and stability of dis- 
cipline in the functioning of the enterprise, and stable relations of 

6 Cf. sec. 9, pp. 170 ff. 
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appropriation of all the important elements in the situation, 
materials, premises, equipment, labour, legal rights, and privileges, 
&c.^ 

Finally, third, it is not need or desire as such which 
influences the production and marketing of goods, b.ut effective 
demand.” There is in the first place no guarantee that arty given 
distribution of purchasing power is in accord with the standards 
of substantive rationality. This is true not only as between indivi- 
duals but also between impersonally organized interests. For 
instance, so far as higher education and research are dependent on 
private support through gifts and endowment there would seem to 
be no reason to suppose that the relative funds available to institu- 
tions for this purpose at all accurately reflected the valuation of the 
goals in the society at large. Too many fortuitous circumstances 
influence their income. Furthermore there is reason to believe that 
the processes of a competitive market economy themselves influence 
the distribution of income in ways contrary to any given set of 
substantive standards, notably through the cumulative tendency to 
increasing inequality which operates unless control of it is more 
stringent than there seems any realistic possibility of attainment. 

The tension operates reciprocally. The process of extension of 
formal rationality, and of the conditions underlying it, creates 
situations and stimulates types of action which in various ways 
come into conflict with whatever substantive norms there are in the 
society and the sentiments and symbols associated with them. As 
a result of this conflict there are at various points tendencies to 
^^interference” with the operation of the free market economy. 
Under relatively stable conditions these forces may be held in a 
state of relative balance, even though it be precarious, but under 
other conditions it is quite possible for the interfering tendencies to 
enter upon a cumulative development such as to lead to a far-reach- 
ing process of change, undermining many of the essential conditions 
of the market economy. 

The specific tendency of this character with which Weber seemed 
to be most preoccupied was that of restriction of the area of 
autonomous market relations, with the corresponding system of 
competitively determined prices. Though it by no means stood 
alone in his thinking Weber tended to concentrate, in this con- 
nexion, on the implications of socialism in the technical economic 
connexion of proposals for a complete rationally planned economy. 
In this connexion it is important to distinguish between two levels 
of analysis which enter into Weber’s argument. He raises, on the 
most abstract economic level, the question of the theoretical possi- 
bility of fully rational allocation of the resources of a complex 
community by centralized planning, and comes to the conclusion 

7 Cf. sec. 30, pp. 252 ff. 
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that this is intrinsically impossible^ for two reasons. On the one 
hand, it could not be based on money calculations because a system 
of “assigned^’ prices could not, for theoretical reasons^ take the 
place of prices determined by actual market competition. They 
would have to be too highly arbitrary to base rational calculation 
upon. On the other hand, without an extensive system of money 
prices calculation would have to be ^^in kind ’’ and there is no 
possibility of rational results in a complex economy because it 
involves reducing qualitatively heterogeneous elements to a common 
denominator, which could only be done by making arbitrary 
assumptions. 

Weber wrote on this subject when analysis of this technical 
problem was in its beginnings, and the weight of the best contem- 
porary opinion seems to be against him. But even if it were granted 
that he was wrong on this level, the theoretical possibility of 
rational allocation is far from being an empirical probability. It 
could become such only if certain very specific conditions were 
fulfilled and Weber adduces much evidence to. show that this is 
extremely unlikely. 

It should be remembered that Weber held that the relatively 
high development of a market economy was precarious anyway. 
Hence even apart from the theoretical possibility of rational 
centralized allocation, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the 
absence of spontaneously determined (not necessarily perfectly 
competitive ” in the technical sense) prices might well be enough to 
shift the balance of forces sufficiently to lead to quite other forms 
of economic organization, Weber felt this to be particularly true 
since the pressure of other tensions in the economy and the social 
system at large tend to work in the same direction. 

These more empirical difficulties in a rational planned 
economy may be summed up as follows : Perhaps the least important 
is the question of adequacy of knowledge in the hands of the plan- 
ning authority. Undoubtedly in the capitalistic economy many 
decisions have to be made on the basis of nothing more than shrewd 
guesses as to the state of affairs and probable consequences of pro- 
jected action. But the provision of adequate information for such 
an authority is an enormous task. A more serious question concerns 
the adherence of the planning authority to fidelity to the standards 
of substantive rationality which are supposed to guide their 
decisions. Weber says it would have to be a standard of ultimate 
values. But in a complex society, which is necessarily also a 
changing society, there is, except for an extreme authoritarian form 
of crystallization which would have repercussions of its own, never 
available a completely consistent unambiguous formulation of these 
values which would be agreed to by everyone in the society. There 

® Of. sec. 12, especially pp. 189 ff. 
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are many different nuances and enapliases wkicli, moreover, always 
tend to get caught up in the many tensions and conflicts inherent 
in a complex society, which only a utopian would expect to be 
eliminated entirely nnder socialism. Hence the planning authority 
would be under important pressure in two respects : Their own 
personal sentiments, through the operation of the conflicting cur- 
rents upon them, could very well deviate importantly from those of 
other groups, or of the main trend, and they would be subject to 
pressures which, in despite of their personal sentiments, they were 
politically compelled to take account of. Furthermore any failure 
of important groups to be fully satisfied with their actions would 
lead to repercussions intensifying the conflict, and perhaps the 
deviation. 

A third important field of limitation lies in the question of 
adequate enforceability of decisions once made. Under modertt 
conditions this involves command over a highly complex* adminis- 
trative machinery, notably a bureaucratic organization. Bureau- 
cratic organization, a subject to which Weber devoted much atten- 
tion,® is just as much a peculiar feature of modern western society as 
is an extensive system of market prices, and depends on as unstable 
conditions, many of which are probably closely linked with those 
underlying the latter. But even with the highest standards of 
bureaucratic efficiency known the question of its adequacy cannot 
be lightly dismissed. And the indirect repercussions of a great, and 
especially a relatively sudden, extension of its scale and scope, may 
be of great importance. 

Finally, the requisite calculability of human behaviour, all the 
way from the supreme authority down through the social structure 
depends on many complex conditions, among them above all the 
relations of appropriation, and a relatively stable equilibrium in 
the important tensions of the society. The maintenance of property 
relations and of labour discipline cannot be taken for granted. 

The main reason both for Weber and for the present editor rais- 
ing the problem of -socialistic economic planning is not to deliver 
a critique of socialism. It is rather a way of illuminating the fact 
that in Weber's analysis a system of spontaneously determined 
prices has an important functional significance to the economy, and 
is in a certain sense, so long as it functions fairly well, a stabilizing 
factor. This is because competitive prices form a relatively fixed 
point of orientation for a wide variety of activities. They narrow 
the scope necessary for certain rational decisions all through the 
society while at the same time allowing a high degree of flexibility 
and freedom from traditionalistic fixation. This narrowing of the 
scope which it is necessary to include in rational calculations eases 
the pressure on rational action of the many "^irrational" forces 

9 Cf. chap, iii, secs. 3-6. Also Wirtschaft und G&selhchaftf part iii chap vi 
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whicli necessarily impinge upon it. But the structure which has 
this functional significance is itself relatively unstable. It is both 
subject to a great many relatively precarious conditions and itself 
is a factor, in its relatively autonomous development, in intensify- 
ing certain of the tensions of the social situation. Weber on the 
•whole accepts the views of the functions of a competitive price 
system current in orthodox” economic theory. But on this side 
of the problem he extends the perspective into considerations of con- 
siderably broader scope. The price system is one of the important 
foci of orientation for one of the prime characteristics of the modern 
western social system as a whole, its rationality.” A serious dis- 
turbance of the conditions facilitating rational orientation in this 
area would have repercussions all through the complex system 
of rational activity in our society, in science, technology, law, and 
administration. 

At the same time that Weber goes beyond the orthodox econo- 
mists in analyzing the functional significance of a price system, he 
also goes much farther in the analysis of the conditions on which 
it depends and in the exposure of points of instability inherent in 
those conditions.^ ^ 

The second primary focus of Weber’s empirical attention in this 
-chapter is on what he calls the conditions of appropriation” or 
in more usual terms the property ” system. This constitutes a 
sociological rather than a legal analysis of property which, so far 
a-s the editor’s knowledge goes, is unique in the literature, both for 
its analytical penetration and its empirical significance. 

^ One of those conditions to which Weber devotes considerable attention which 
has not been taken up here, is a stable rational monetary system. The modern 
monetary system is to him as distinctive of our society as the other features 
discussed. But in his analysis of it Weber brings out the same underlying 
elements of instability that he does in the other connexions. See secs. 32-37 of 
chap. ii. 

2 It would be interesting to compare Weber’s analysis of the instabilities of the 
modern capitalistic economy with that of a common Anglo-Saxon type of “ hetero- 
<dox ” economics in the United States, particularly Vehlen. Veblen undoubtedly 
lays his finger on some of the factors of instability in the modern “ business ” 
economy, in his analysis of business relationships as a process of jockeying for 
strategic position, &c. In so doing he, with considerable success, pricks the bubble 
of the utopian optimism of the existing order so common among orthodox econo- 
mists, especially of the past generation. But as compared with Weber his analysis 
even of elements of instability is exceedingly narrow. Quite adequate compre- 
hension of all Veblen’s .real contributions can be found in Weber’s work — many 
of them he took for granted as too obvious to need demonstration. Weber, how- 
ever, was able to understand the positive functional significance of the modern 
price system, more broadly the business economy, in a way which was entirely 
inaccessible to Veblen. Furthermore, though he is at least as effective in deflating 
“ individualistic ” utopianism, he is singularly free from anything corresponding 
to the counterutopianism of Veblen, his idealization of “technology.” The con- 
clusion seems inescapable that Veblen was a highly unsophisticated person who 
demonstrates the typical reaction of a disillusioned idealist in his scientific work. 
Weber, who it should be remembered was a close contemporary, was on a totally 
different level of scientific and cultural sophistication. The fact that a Veblen 
rather than a Weber gathers* a school of ardent disciples around him bears witness 
to the great importance of factors other than the sheer weight of evidence and 
analysis in the formation of “ schools ” of social thought. 
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In Ciiapter Weber defined tlie basic concept of appropria- 
tion/’ Appropriation lie treats as an aspect o£ tlie closure ” of 
a social relationsliip^ that is the exclusion of individuals from it, or 
their admission only upon specific conditions. A relationship is, 
on the other hand ^'open” when it is accessible to any individual 
who wishes to participate and who is factually in a position to do so. 

One primary aspect of the closure of relationships in turn is the 
monopolization ” of ^^advantages’’ (Chancen), that is of any- 
thing which is valued. Monopolization, however, is meaningless 
unless the advantages in question^ are in some sense and to some 
degree transferable, that is can constitute possessions ” the enjoy- 
ment of which might be given over to or appropriated by another. 
Such monopolized advantages may be freely accessible to the par- 
ticipants in the closed relationship, they may be made* accessible 
subject to various forms of regulation or rationing and, finally they 
may be '' appropriated ” by the participants, as individuals or as 
members of a participating unit. 

As Weber treats it, a social relationship is closed only by virtue 
of the content of an order ” to which the corresponding action 
is held subject, in the most important cases a legitimate order. The 
specific feature of appropriation as opposed to the other modes of 
access to advantages is that, according to the binding order, the 
individual (or other unit) has '^rights” of access which other 
members and the governing authority of the closed group must 
respect, so that rights thus recognized cannot be interfered with 
except under definite conditions. 

Weber reserves the term property ” for a particular class of 
appropriated rights, namely those which survive the individual 
lifetime, are inheritable by a particular individual heir or other 
social unit, whether by testament, or by an automatic rule of succes- 
sion. If alienable they constitute free property.” 

It should be noted that Weber does not approach the subject in 
terms of a classification of objects or things. The concrete content 
of appropriated rights may be anything, tangible or intangible, for 
which the individual or unit has one or more uses,” which has 
utility.” Moreover, it is not the concrete object, the "'thing ” 
as such, tangible or intangible, which is the basis of the interest in 
appropriation, but the " use ” to which it can be put. Correspond- 
ingly it is not the " things ” w^hich are app]*opriated, but rigliU 
in them. It is by no means impossible for a number of different 
individuals or units to have appropriated rights in the same concrete 
thing, such as a certain tract of land, at the same time. 

A functional classification of the content of appropriated rights- 
is, however, essential to Weber’s analysis. Economic utilities are, 
he says, of three classes, goods, services, and a residual category of 

•5 Sec. 10, pp. 127 ff. 
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objects of rights not fitting either of the other classes. This includes 
such intangibles as good will " and the advantages of participat- 
ing in all manner of social relationships so far as these can be the 
object of economic orientation. Goods are physical objects of 
economic significance, and services the actions of human beings in 
the same context. Corresponding to this is a classification of objects 
of appropriated rights. The most important distinction Weber 
makes is that between the non-human and the human means of 
production " or more broadly, sources of economic utility. Human 
means are sub-classified into two types, labour services, and mana- 
gerial functions. The concept of labour turns on the fulfillment of 
the specifications of others, that of managerial function on the co- 
ordination of the activities of others. IsTon-human means are 
classified roughly as natural resources, raw materials, premises, 
implements, saleable or consumable products, money funds, and a 
residual category of valuable rights and privileges. In all this there 
is nothing original, as Weber would be the first to admit. 

With respect to all these classes, however, there is a range of 
possible variation in degree of appropriation relative to freedom of 
access, and in the specific forms of appropriation found. Certain of 
these variations are of critical significance in terms of relative 
favourableness or unfavourableness to the functional needs of a free- 
market economy such as that of the modern western world. The 
optimum combination from this point of view is given hj Weber in 
the formula, the maximum full appropriation of rights over the 
non-human means of production by owners, and the complete lack 
of appropriation of rights over the human agents of production, 
that is formally free " labour.^ In so far as production is carried 
on in complex organizations, and not by isolated individuals, this 
implies the ^^expropriation" of the wmrkers from control of the 
means of production. It is interesting that Weber here points out 
that the corporate " system of recent times carries this out more 
fully than the classical individualistic capitalism of the 19th century 
in that it has gone far to abolish the appropriation of managerial 
functions by individual owners of the enterprise. Management 
tends to be appointed, to a considerable extent on grounds of ability 
and competence. 

This is, according to Weber, the essence of the modern property 
system, and a close approach to it is essential to a high degree of 
formal rationality of economic activity. Even to-day, however, 
there are a good many restrictions on it, and it is in a high degree of 
approach a very exceptional rather than a common combination. 
There are, to be sure, certain formal respects in which a system of 
unrestricted slave labour could be considered more favourable to 
high economic rationality and hence productivity than the present 


4 Cf. sec. 19, pp. 248 fl. 
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system. On empirical grounds, however, Weber argues that under 
almost all conditions this is not actually the case. These grounds 
include the additional investment of capital in human resources 
through purchase and maintenance of slaves, the exposure of slave 
property to all manner of economically irrational influences, the 
peculiar instability of the slave market, and uncertainty of recruit- 
ment of a slave labour force. A second class of factors concerns the 
relation of slave labour to particularistic Gemeinschaft ties, notably 
family ties. The permission of family relationships to slaves has 
greatly increased the cost of their use because their families have 
to be maintained, and has decreased mobility. Hence the most 
complete exploitation of slave labour has been possible only when 
they were separated from family relationships and subjected to a 
ruthless discipline.'' Finally, Weber notes that it is impossible,, 
with slave labour, to- exercise stringent selection according to efl&e- 
iency, and to dismiss according to the fluctuations of the business 
situation. This would be theoretically possible if a perfectly mobile 
slave market existed, but there has never been any very close 
approach to such a condition. Weber’s conclusion is that the possi- 
bilities of a high level of economic rationality with the employ- 
ment of slave labour are empirically very narrowly limited, far 
more so than is the case with the modern system of free labour. 

There is a further aspect of the modern property system which 
is clearly implied in Weber’s treatment, but which he does not 
bring out explicitly nearly so clearly as these others. That is the 
separation of the economically significant aspect of the concrete 
objects of appropriation, goods, human means of production and 
others, from their other aspects. This is by no means generally 
the case. For instance under feudalism it was impossible simply to- 
own ” land in the modern sense. The holder of a fief was, in the 
German terms, not merely a Grimdbesitzer but necessarily also a 
Grundherr. That is to say, what we treat as property rights, and 
political Jurisdiction (in certain respects) were inseparable. It was 
impossible to have the one without the other. Perhaps the clearest 
point at which this important consideration comes out in Weber’s 
analysis is in his discussion, in a slightly different context, of the 
separation, in the modern economy, of the enterprise from the 
budgetary units of the owner or of others involved in its function- 
ing.^ The profit-making enterprise is primarily of economic signi- 
ficance. A budgetary unit may be, but this is generally not the 
case. If it is a unit of final consumption (exclusively or in addition 
to productive functions) it is never the case, since by definition con- 
sumption cannot be carried on as such for economic ends. In 
general then, the budgetary unit is one in which its economic aspectfi 


5 p. 327. 

Cf. especially p. 325. 
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tend to be inseparably boTind up witb elements, bence inodes of 
orientation, otber than the economic. Many of these are, as Weber 
points out, irrational from the point of view of economic orien- 
tation, that is of rational economic calculation, and are hence dis- 
turbing elements in the economy. But this separation, which is 
fimctionally so important to the economy, cannot be carried out 
on a grand scale without institutional foundations in the definitions 
of the content of property rights, that is the legitimation of separate 
treatment of different aspects of human relations to the same con- 
crete objects of appropriation. Among many other sources of its 
importance, a very important element of the essential mobility of 
the means of production depends on this separation being carried 
through to a high degree.'^ 

In all three of these respects the modern system of appropria- 
tion is relatively unstable. Perhaps the most familiar tendencies in 
conflict with it are those in the direction of introducing limitations 
on the control and disposal of resources on the part of those respons- 
ible for their economic exploitation. One of the most familiar cases 
is that of land. Probably the commonest case is for land to be 
tied up through mandatory hereditary succession in the hands 
of kinship groups or of village or other communities which are con- 
tinuous from generation to generation. This means above all that 
land is inalienable, and this generally goes with traditional modes 
of use such that its use for other purposes encounters serious 
obstacles. One of the best known examples was the necessity, in 
England in the 18th century, for something like the enclosure move- 
ment to break up the open field system ” before a thorough going 
reform of the technical procedures of agriculture could become 
possible. 

In the clearest cases these limitations on the optimum economic 
use of a resource consist in a system of appropriated rights of others 
in the same resource. We think of the vested interests of owners 
in the modern sense as a serious obstacle to changing the use to 
which resources are put — for instance to putting them in the service 
of socially more important ends. But even here through such pro- 
cedures as eminent domain these resistances can relatively easily be 
broken down. But it is safe to say that a complex of appropriated 
rights such as the feudal institutions of control of the land and its 
use, would present far more serious obstacles. Indeed any consider- 
able weakening of the relative absoluteness of centralized control 
over resources given by modern ownership would with high pro- 
bability result in a greatly increased rigidity of the economic 
system, and would favour traditional stereotyping of the modes of 
exploitation of resources. 


’ Cf. the editor's article 
May, 19S9. 


The Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, 
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There are many classes of persons and rights wMch may poten- 
tially challenge the fullness of control of owners^’ as those 
primarily responsible for economic use, over resources. Only one of 
these, but one particularly important for the present situation, 
consists in the workers involved in the same organized process of 
production. Weber has no difficulty in showing that, unlike the 
handicrafts and small peasant agriculture, the technical conditions 
of production in large organized units completely preclude the 
appropriation of the principal means of production by the individual 
worker. Centralized control over the process as a whole is func- 
tionally essential to efficiency, and this control cannot exist without 
what we consider property rights.® But there is another possibility, 
namely that appropriation should be in the hands of an association 
of the workers. This would point to the system of producers’ 
co-operation.” Weber notes the fact that historically this is an 
exceedingly rare phenomenon. That is not to say that com- 
munal ” appropriation by working groups as groups is unknown. 
Far from it — indeed this is the commonest form of agricultural 
village economy the world over. But these groups are not func- 
tionally specialized economic groups — they are all-inclusive cover- 
ing all the most important areas of social interest. The social 
control system in one of these areas dovetails with that in others to 
give a strength to the structure as a whole which is out of the 
question in an economic group in the modern sense. Weber sees 
little possibility of producers’ co-operatives successfully taking over 
the functions of modern industrial management and control — an 
opinion with which the great majority of economists would agree., 

Nevertheless there are, as Weber points out, important ten- 
dencies in the present situation for workers’ groups to appropriate 
important elements of control over the means of production. This 
above all touches the conditions of the contract of employment, and 
hence the power of selection in the hands of management. Weber 
felt that this tendency had serious potentialities of replacing selec- 
tion on the basis of productive efficiency by essentially different 
criteria, such as loyalty to the union or usefulness to it as an 
organization. Undoubtedly the power of hiring and firing in the 
hands of management has often been used '' arbitrarily” according 
to criteria other than the productive efficiency of the worker. But it 
does not follow that limitations on this power imposed by workers’ 
organizations will predominantly limit only this ^ arbitrary ’ ’ area 
leaving the concern with productive efficiency essentially free of 

abuses.” By its reduction of the mobility of labour resources, 

^ This does not preclude the existence of “rights” which are contingent on 
maintenance of the worker's status within the organization. Thus there may be 
“his” machine and “his” stock of materials which no other worker, without 
something like “ cause,” can interfere with or even the management. But a 
full property right would make this independent of a controlled status in the 
organization. 
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and limiting of tlie area of free clioice open to management, it can 
readily work in tlie direction of traditional stereotyping. The most 
essential thing her© for Weber was the tendency he thought he saw, 
to treat occupancy of the particular job, or group of jobs as an 
appropriated right of the individual worker, or of the union.® 

The converse of the tendency to appropriation of the non-human 
means of production by the workers is that to the appropriation of 
human means of production by owners.” The extreme is of course 
full slavery, but as is too well known to need comment, short of this 
there are very many different kinds and' degrees of unfreedom ” 
in the status of labour forces, and some form of unfree labour is, 
especially in the higher ” civilizations, at least almost as much 
the rule as the exception. That it is not altogether incompatible 
with some of the variants of western civilization in a broad sense is 
shown by its role in our own history, from the slavery of classical 
antiquity through the various forms of mediaeval serfdom to the 
slavery of the more modern era in colonial areas and in the Southern 
United States. To be sure personal unfreedom, perhaps particularly 
in the labour relationship, is deeply repugnant to the moral senti- 
ments of at least the liberal” part of modern western society. 
But its possibility, which ought to be evident from its role in our 
history, has been dramatically brought to the fore again as a possi- 
bility of deliberate public policy in the treatment of subject 
peoples ” by Tfational Socialist Germany. 


9 It does not follow that the growth of unionism is as such undesirable, or 
anything other than inevitable. It seems probable that the ideal type of complete 
expropriation ” of the workers from the right to jobs and to access without 
management’s consent to the means of production, generates social tensions of such 
magnitude that its maintenance is not in the long run possible. (Of course the 
most important tensions probably do not lie at the exact points formulated in the 
explicit “ grievances ” talked of by the vocal spokesmen of labour.) Hence it is 
probable that considerable modification of this ideal type situation is essential to a 
stable functioning of the organization of industrial labour. But admitting this, as 
Weber at least in part would readily have done, does not justify the conclusion 
that the greater the limitation placed on control by management the better. 
Optimum efiSciency is a matter of delicate balance of these tendencies, not of 
maximization of one or the other. 

Weber had little to say about any important tendency to extension of appro- 
priation by the workers beyond the job ” to the material means of production. 
Since he wrote, however, there has appeared the phenomenon of the “ sit-down, 
strike.” Though this is as yet far from being recognized as an institutionalized 
right, if it should be, it is in the logic of the measure that it implies a claim 
on the part of the workers in a plant, to something like a property right in their 
premises of work — not of course necessarily full “ ownership.” 

In this whole connexion it should be noted that the vital problem is that of the 
relation of the worker to “ management,” that is to the persons who have 
authority over him, over his employment or dismissal and over the discipline of the 
work jprocess. Whether management in this sense is that of a capitalistic 
enterprise or some other sort of unit such as an organ of government is for many 
purposes secondary. Full socialization would not, ipso facto, destroy the “ expro- 
priation ” of the workers unless one were to consider the socialistic state as on© 
enormous producers’ co-operative. But even if it were such in principle the average 
individual would be so remote from the points of controlling decision that he 
could hardly have a much greater sense of personal participation in the decisions 
than he does in those of his present capitalistic ” employers. One wonders how 
far the decisions of the Soviet planning commission are felt to be those of the 
“ workers ” by most Soviet workers. 
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Quite apart from deliberate public policy, bow ever, Weber’s 
aualysis shows that tbe possibility is not as remote as many of us 
think. Perhaps his most important insight is that there is both a 
similarity of effect and an intrinsic connexion between appropriation 
of the means of production by workers and appropriation of workers 
by owmers,^ As to effect both tend to break down the mobility of 
economic resources, human and non-human, and to open the door to 
traditionalistic stereotyping of economic structures. 

But any strong tendency to the one also creates conditions favo-ur- 
able to the development of the other. Perhaps the most funda- 
mental reasons for this may be stated as follows : If the rights of 
control over non-human resources could be abstracted from social 
relationships of dependency it would be different. Thus if the 
worker works entirely or largely independently and has stable 
xmproblematical marketing channels for his product there is no 
problem. But large-scale organization and the necessity for a wide 
market subject him necessarily to authority in the organization of 
production and to dependency on those who control access to 
markets. These two types of dependency are compatible with 
personal freedom only so far as they are associated with relatively 
stable expectancies, and are rather stricth^ limited in the scope of 
interests involved. Thus typically in our society it touches only 
the discipline of the working function, and the conditions of the 
labour contract — ^wages, &c. But appropriation in important degree 
of rights to his job on the part of the worker increases the scope of 
his stake ” in the job. Above all it is part of a more general 
tendency to rigidity in the system, and just as this appropriation 
makes it more difficult for the employer to deprive him of his status, 
it at the same time binds him more tightly to it — since it is more 
difficult to find other johs.^ 

Again, this would work to the advantage of the worker if 
it were not for the continuing intrinsic significance of the two 
relations of dependency in which he stands. But with the con- 
tinuance of a more permanent stable relation to his status, and a 
broader scope of interests bound up with it, there also grows a 
different order of obligations, which s6en from another point of view 
tend to become rights in the hands of those upon whom he is 
dependent. Above all, if the employer cannot dismiss him except on 
very onerous conditions, it is likely to develop that the worker 
cannot leave except under more or less equally onerous conditions. 
In so far then as the employer” gains rights over the worker’s 
personal freedom ” which are outside the limits of individual 
contract, the latter has fallen into an unfree ” status, a stereo- 
typed institutionalized dependency in place of the more or less 

1 P. 256. 

2 Since they are appropriated by other workers. 
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definite factual dependency of being a formally free wage slave/' 

Tile only escape from tbis consequence would seem to lie either 
in a strength of the moral sentiments opposed to personal unfreedom 
which, apart from congruence wnth the realistic balance of social 
forces, is extremely unlikely to be maintained in the long run, or 
in the maintenance of a favourable balance of power on the worker's 
side. But it would seem to' be certain that this latter is possible 
onljr through the intervention of large-scale workers' organizations, 
and probability then favours the development of dependent status 
within the organization and, probably, some kind of coalescence 
between the leadership of the workers' organization and manage- 
ment. It does not solve the dilemma of the individual worker. 

Though subject of coxxrse to quantitative differences of judg- 
ment, the essential point of Weber's analysis of this problem is that 
too great departure from the combination of relatively unrestricted 
rights to non-human property in the hands of those responsible for 
the, organization of production, with relatively unrestricted personal 
freedom (i.e., exemption from being an object of property rights) 
on the part of the human factors in production, would, whatever 
end it started from, tend to lead to a state of affairs where restric- 
tions on the freedom of property " would be likely to be combined 
with restrictions on personal freedom, with some form of system of 
unfree labour. What he envisaged was undoubtedly a traditionally 
stereotyped kind of economy where authority in the management of 
production xvas, as compared with the present, greatly restricted 
through traditional barriers, especially those arising from fusion of 
tbis authority with social interests of other than economic signi- 
ficance. At the same time, largely as a result of the same sort of 
fusions wuth non-economic elements, authority and conversely 
dependency, would be extended into areas w^hich are now specifically 
exempted b}" our institutional patterns. Of course these tendencicvS 
are greatly strengthened by their relation to the strains inherent in 
a free market economy which have been discussed above. 

The only essentially non-economic social structure with the 
* impingement of which, on the modern economic order Weber deals 
at all fully in this chapter is the political authority.^ A brief 
summary of the important problems he takes up here is in order. In 
the first place, as has been noted above, he lays great emphasis on 
the importance for a free market economy of a rational monetary 
system. As with all the other institutional prerequisites he dis- 
cusses he shows that this is not something to be taken for granted. 
It is both shown hy comparative study to be highly exceptional in 
history, and functionally to be dependent on relatively precarious 
conditions. Above all, writing in 1919 before the catastrophic stage 
of the German inflation was reached, Weber warned strongly that 

3 Of. secs-. 32-36 on money, 37-39. 
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the pressures working toward an inflationary breakdown of the 
monetary system were exceedingly strong, far stronger than many 
of the monetary experts of the day, like Gr. P. Knapp, realized. 
These pressures he analyzed primarily in terms of the interrelations 
of the state with the market economy. 

The second factor on which Weber lays emphasis is that of a 
system of law which favours optimum calculability in economiic 
relationships, both in the relations of economic enterprise to the 
state, and in the relations of private economic actors to each other, 
in commodity, money and labour markets and in the general sup- 
port of the sanctity of contracts. The analysis, however,' of the 
factors on which such a legal system depends is not developed in 
this chapter, but is partly deferred to the next chapter, and stilt 
more to his treatment of the Sociology of Law.^ 

The third phase of the impingement of the political structure 
on the economic which Weber takes up is the provision of such 
bodies with the economic means necessary to carry on their activi- 
ties, what he calls flnancing.’^ Here again w^e find the same basic 
themes. The modern system of money taxation is highly excep- 
tional in history. It is both dependent on a high development of a 
market economy, and has an important influence upon it. It is most 
appropriate to a type of organization of the state in which those 
who make their living ’’ out of the activities of the state are 
primarily remunerated in the form of money salaries and where 
there is the same kind of separation between the sphere of oflSce 
and of private life that there is in ^^capitalistic’’ economic 
organization. This implies the absence of appropriation, by the 
holders of political authority, of any rights to such authority 
independently of legitimate election or appointment. But such 
appropriation is exceedingly common historically and with it 
generally goes a quite different system of financing, by benefices.,” 
These, according to Weber, are appropriated sources of income 
which the incumbent of the political status enjoj^s as a right. The 
tendency, under this system, is to attempt to secure the maximum 
control over these sources of income (in money or in kind) with 
the result of drastic restriction of the ai*ea of free market relation- 
ships. It is one of the main paths to the combination of economic 
with ’other aspects of a concrete system of action which loads to 
relations of personal dependency and the traditional .sicrootyj)ing 
of the economic order. 

Toward the end of the chapter'^ Weber sums up the prim'ipaJ 
institiiiional conditions of maximum formal rationaliiy ” of 
capital accounting, hence, with some qualification of rationalized 

^ EecIUssoziologie, part ii, chap, vii of Wirtschaft and Gesellsc/iaff . Thia Is 
not included in the present translation. A separate translation, however, is soon 
to appear under the auspices of the Association of American Law Schools. 

5 Sec. 30, pp. 324 ff. 
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economic systems generally. Tlie most important are as follows : 
(1) Complete appropriation of all non-liiiman means of production 
by owners and absence of formal appropriation of opportunities for 
profit in tlie market ; (2) autonomy in tlie selection of management 
by owners; (3) absence of appropriation of jobs by workers and con- 
versely absence of appropriation of workers by owners ; (4) absence 
of substantive regulation of consumption, production, prices, i.e., 
substantive freedom of contract; (5) calculability of technical con- 
ditions of the productive process (including labour discipline) ; (6) 
calculabilit3r of functioning of public administration and the legal 
order, with a legal guarantee of contracts; (7) separation of the 
enterprise from the budgetary unit; (8) a formally rational monetary 
SYstein.. 

There has been much discussion, in connexion with Weber’s 
work and elsewhere, of the concept of modern capitalism.” Any 
critical treatment of that question should keep in mind the whole 
background of Weber’s analysis in this chapter, and the considera- 
tions brought to the fore in the above discussion of it. In one 
essential point, however, he gives a particularly clear statement 
toward the end of the chapter. For him a fundamental phenomenon 
is the development of profit-making enterprises rationally oriented 
to '^capital accounting ” that is to the goal of increase of money 
resources at the command of the enterprise. It is this phenomenon, 
as such, in terms of which he defines the general concept 
“ capitalism.” There are, however, a variety of different possi- 
bilities within this, onty some of which are typical of or particularty 
highly developed in the modern business economj". Weber makes 
the following distinctions between types of capitalistic orienta- 
tion : (1) A continuous process of purchase and sale on a free market 
nr a continuous productive enterprise with capital accounting; (2) 
trading and speculation in money funds and various forms of 
indebtedness and the extension of credit; (3) the exploitation of 
opportunities for booty” through influence with political groups 
or persons with political power; (4) the exploitation of sources of 
profit through domination by force or under special protection of 
political authority colonial capitalism,” &c.); (5) the exploita- 
tion of unusual transactions with political bodies, such as financing 
wars, &c.; (6) speculation in commodities and securities, the pro- 
motional financing of enterprises, and the profitable regulation of 
market situations. 

He goes on to say® : Types 1 and 6 are to a large extent peculiar 
to the modern western world. The other types have been common 
all over the world for thousands of years where the possibilities of 
exchange, money economy, and money financing have been present. 
In the western world they have not had such a dominant importance 


6 P. 331. 
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as modes of profit-making as tliey liad in Antiquity, except ia 
restricted areas and for relatively brief periods, particularly m 
times of war/^ And be continues: It is only in the modern 

western world tbat rational capitalistic enterprises witli fixed 
capital, free labour, tbe rational specialization and combination of 
functions^ and tbe allocation of productive functions on tbe basis 
of capitalistic enterprises, bound together in a market economy, are 
to be found, . . - Tbis difference calls for an explanation and the 
explanation cannot be given on economic grounds alone.’’ 

Tbe other four types of orientation Weber classifies together m 
constituting '' politically oriented capitalism.” Thus among tbe 
various phenomena which, in tbe most elementary sense, can be 
called capitalistic ” it is by their uneven differential incidence at 
least as much as by tbe quantitative development of capitalism as 
such tbat Weber characterizes tbe modern economy. To what extent 
the institutional structure of tbe modern world as a whole, including 
its economic ” aspect is best characterized as capitalism ” as 
Weber himself tended to do, is a question which, in terms of 
Weber’s own analysis and its possible extension will be briefly takea 
up in the final section of this introduction. 

A few remarks may be made about Weber’s approach to the 
fundamental problem of economic motivation. As may perhaps be 
expected his treatment is fragmentary. The section with that title^ 
does not really deal with it, but consists rather in a schematic 
classification of the sources of income.^ Scattered through the 
chapter are, however, a good many remarks on various aspects of 
the problem. The first thing to be said is that Weber, with his 
strong emphasis on institutional variability, was almost completely 
free of the grosser biases involved in the received economic doctrinte 
of rational self-interest.” He was aware of the complexity of the 
motivational forces underlying economic activity, particularly in 
giving weight to the more or less direct expression of value-attitudes 
in the idea of the calling, and showing a realization of the import- 
ance of social prestige. Above all his institutional relativism and 
his functional analysis of the instabilities of an economic system, 
particularly the modern market economy, opens up the problem of 
motivation on an entirely new level from that of the traditional 
economics. But in accordance with his defective treatment of 
psychological problems, as noted above, there is relatively little of 
connected motivational analysis to take the ])]cice ot the obh^r 
doctrines. 

There is, however, one train of thought which is worthy of calt- 
ing attention to, as its further development would lead far into the 

7 Sec. 41. 

s It may be suspected that the section is incomplete, lljat We])er classirh-t 
sources of income as a preliminary to an analysis of motivation. 
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protlems of tlie relation of institutions and individual motivation. 
Weber is strong in liis insistence on tbe distinction between 
routine ” economic arrangements and certain forms wbich pla^' 
a part outside settled routine conditions. Of these, two particularly 
important ones are tbe systematic organization of tlie use of force 
in military structures, and tbe direct expression in tbe profane 
world of other worldly religious attitudes.^ Both tend to forms of 
""communistic” provision for economic requirements, and both 
generate strong tensions where they impinge upon the workaday 
w^orld. In his very definition of the concept of economic activity 
Weber insists on excluding the use of force from the category of 
"" economic means ” saying that it follows radically different laws 
from the peaceful processes of provision for needs and acquisition.’ 
War is always to him an unsettling element in hn economic situa- 
tion, and the infiuence of groups primarily oriented to military 
values is in general economically ""irrational.” Bor somewhat 
different reasons the same is true of religious orientations: ""take 
no thought for the morrow, God wdll provide,” Weber cites as a 
typical example of the uneconomic orientation of religious senti- 
ment. 

The specific connexion of economic rationality with settled 
routine conditions points to a peculiar connexion between iiistitu- 
tiionai patterns, backed by moral sentiments, and the "" self- 
interest ” of the mass of individual persons. In a sense in which 
it is not true of these other cases, in a settled economy interests are 
harnessed into conformity with an established institutionalized 
order. Weber’s many remarks about the importance of ""vested 
interests ” are indicative of this. This points strongly to a theory of 
economic motivation in an integrated institutional system which is 
closely related to that of Durkheini, and of such anthropologists as 
Malinowski.^ But this lay on the periphery of Weber’s interests, 
and, so far as his own analytical scheme had developed, his com- 
petence. Its further development is, however, one of the most 
important tasks of social science in completing the work Weber 
began. 

Even though it is in a certani sense incidental to his main 
theoretical purpose, this chapter constitutes what is in many ways 
the frainew'ork of a unique kind of analysis of the modern economic 
order. It is unique in that it starts from all the main definitions of 
the facts which have been current in economic science, but brinies 
to bear upon them a totally different perspective and a quite new' 
iustitutional kind of analysis. The result is a kind of orientation to 

Sec. 26, pp. 306 ff. 

T Pp. 146-147. 

2 Cf. De la Division de. travail social and Jj EducMtion ^forale and Malinowski’s 
Coral Gardens and their Magic, vol. i. 
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a great many of tlie most crucial empirical problems very different 
from almost any otber to be found in tbe literature. It is probably, 
especially when taken in connexion with tbe other relevant parts of 
Weber's works, tbe most comprehensive and all things considered 
the most successful essay into the field of economic sociology" 
which has yet been attempted. 

It is to be expected that anything so comprehensive would, with 
the perspective of time, show inadequacies, and one-sidedness in 
certain connexions. Here, in conclusion, one such bias " may be 
singled out for comment. Weber seems to be very particularly 
concerned with the modern economy as a system of market relation- 
ships. It is true that he had a great deal to say about the organiza- 
tion of productive enterprise but, in spite of his emphasis on bureau- 
cracy, perhaps not as much as might have been expected. Along 
with this he was especially interested in the impingement on the 
economy of the political power system of the modern state, and of 
value-attitudes associated with the religious and cultural tradition. 

It may at least be suspected, if not more, that a somewhat 
different perspective would have emerged if he had put greater stress 
on a different mode of approach which has come to be well estab- 
lished in more recent sociology. He might, that is, have thought 
of a society more as a system of differentiated and co-operating roles, 
which are subject to the same order of institutional variability in 
structure as the elements Weber considered. Then his attention 
would presumably have become more strongly focused on the funda- 
mental structure of occupational " roles which characterized the 
modern western world and which, in its basic structural uniformi- 
ties, cuts across the distinctions between economic, political and 
other spheres ",of social life. It is noteworthy that Weber intro- 
duces the concept of occupation very briefiy and only at the end 
of his discussion of the division of labour," not at the beginning.^ 
It is probable that Weber's own analysis of value-attitudes applies 
even better to occupational roles than it does to economic activi- 
ties " as such. This emphasis on the economic rather than the 
occupational perhaps tends to account for one of Weber's con- 
spicuous blind spots in this field, his failure to bring out the 
structural peculiarities of the modern professions and to differentiate 
between the organization of professional services and what may be 
called the '' administrative hierarchy " of occupational structure 
types. His '' bureaucracy " is a composite of both. This tendency 
of his in turn probably has its roots in ''Marxian'" modes of 
thought in that, though polemically attacking the Marxian theory 
of history, Weber tended to take the Marxian form of statement of 
the problems implicitly for granted and treated the " economic 


a Sec. 24, pp. 279 ff. 
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system ’ " as a more autonomous entity, functioning according to 
laws of its own, than it really is. It is interesting to raise the 
question whether a systematic reworking of Weber’s problems 
taking these considerations into account might not somewhat alter 
his sense of the tragic dilemma, of the dependence of the whole 
modern institutional order on a peculiarly unstable system of com- 
petitively determined prices in a free market economy. At most, 
however, it would probably lead to a difference of emphasis, not a 
refutation ” of Weber’s views. 


D 
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THE INSTITUTIOI^ALIZATIOI^ OE AUTHOEITT 

A CEMAiN utopianisBi wMcli tends to minimize tlie significance 
of authority, coercive power and physical force in human affairs 
has been a conspicuous feature of a large part of modern social and 
perhaps particularly economic thought. One of the most striking 
features of Weber’s sociological work is his continual and intensive 
concern with the problems of this field. ISTever does he treat an 
empirical problem without explicit inquiry into the bearing of 
power and authority factors on it. Indeed this constitutes one of 
the few major axes of this whole treatment of social phenomena. 

The foundations of his treatment of authority are laid near the 
beginning of the logical unfolding of his conceptual scheme. After 
developing the broadest outline of his analysis, with the orientation 
of action to normative order, the basic types of relationship, &c., 
when he comes to the treatment of organized groups by far the 
most prominent place is given to a type to which an element of 
authority is fundamental, the Verband,'^ or corporate group ” as 
that diflS.cult term has here been translated. Whatever the content 
of its interests, the distinguishing feature of the Verhand for Weber 
, is an internal differentiation of roles with respect to authority. In 
a sense this derives from the very nature of the orientation of co- 
ordinated action to an order,” the terms of the order must be 
carried out and enforced, which in turn requires a responsible 
agency of administration and enforcement. Thus from the ordinary 
members ” of a group Weber distinguishes those who carry 
responsibility and authority in this connexion. These in turn he 
subdivides into a chief” [Leiter) with the highest authority, and 
those who, though in certain respects under the authority of the 
chief, nevertheless at the same time exercise authority over the 
ordinary members, the ‘^^administrative staff” {Verwaltungsstah). 
It is safe to hold that Weber considered this basic structure to be 
normal for groups of any size and complexity in all fields of routine 
human action. Departures from it were to him limiting cases which 
could only obtain under exceptional circumstances and, once 
realized, would tend to be particularly unstable. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal exception is the replacement in the status of chief ” of an 
individual by a collegial ” body of equals, such as a "" board ” or 
committee. ' But even here there is a very strong tendency for one 
individual to become at least the 'primus i'wter pares if not the 


1 Chap, i, sec. 12, pp. 133 ff. 
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a,ctiial chief. Thus in the British system of cabinet governiuent 
there has been a steady process of increase in the power of the Prime 
Minister so that in recent times he has far overshadowed the other 
members of the cabinet and had full powers of appointment and dis- 
missal over them. 

This basic uniformity in the structure of groups^ however, is not 
incompatible with a fundamental range of variation in the character 
of the structure of authority within it. in developing the concept of 
Verband Weber lays particular stress on the importance of the 
relation of action within it to an order. It is hence not surprising 
that in differentiating types of organization of authority he takes as 
his point of departure variation in the nature of the claim to 
legitimacy which is necessarily involved in an institutionalized 
status for the chief and his staff, and which depends in turn on 
the character of the order to -which they as well as the members are 
in some sense subject. 

From tbis starting point Weber opens his analysis with the 
introduction of a classification of three basic types^ which, with 
their analytical development and empirical use, must count as one 
of Weber’s few most important contributions to social science. As 
in other connexions he is here particularly concerned with illuminat- 
ing the character of authority in the modern western wurld, and 
hence makes the type most conspicuous in our society his point of 
reference, defining and characterizing the others in terms of their 
specific contrasts with it. 

This first type is what Weber calls rational-legal authority. 
The order in question then consists in a body of generalized rules, 
in the type case logically consistent and claiming to cover all pos- 
sible “ cases ” of conduct within the jurisdiction of the Verband 
as well as to define the limits of that jurisdiction. These rules are 
universalistic in that they apply impartially to all persons meeting 
the logically formulated criteria of their definitions, and impersonal 
in that the status and qualities of individuals are treated as a func- 
tion of the application of the generalized rules to them and so far 
as they do not fall within them must be treated as irrelevant. The 
fundamental source of authority in this type is the authority of the 
impersonal order itself. It extends to individuals only in so far as 
they occupy a specifically legitimized status under the rules, an 
office/’ and even then their powers are limited to a ^"sphere of 
competence ” as defined in the order. Outside this sphere they are 
treated as private individuals ” with no more authority than any- 
body else. There is thus in principle a separation of the sphere of 


- The classification IS given in sec. 2 pp 417-19 This scheme has Leen very 
httle discussed m the literatiire in English The fullest discussion is in 
S^temW Power and Status/' American Journal of Sociology, 

^ Secs. 3-5, pp. 439 ff. 
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office and tKat of private affairs^ corresponding closely to tliat 
between tbe enterprise and the budgetary unit in the economic 
sphere. Where authority includes, as it very generally does, com- 
mand over the use of property, there is clear segregation between 
the property of the Veriand, over which the incumbent of office 
has certain powers by virtue of his office, and his personal posses- 
sions which are controlled according to entirely different criteria. 
Often this extends to segregation of the premises of work from those 
of private life. 

Where rational-legal authority involves an organized administra- 
tive staff, according to Weber it takes the form of a bureaucratic ” 
structure. Here each member of the staff occupies an office with a 
specific delimitation of powers and a sharp segregation of the sphere 
of office from his private affairs. Remuneration is, in the type case, 
in the form of a fixed salary, preferably in money form. The 
different offices are organized in terms of a stringent hierarchy of 
higher and lower levels of authority in such a way that each lower 
level is subject to control and supervision by the one immediately 
above it. This control and supervision above all includes the power 
of appointment, promotion, demotion and dismissal over the incum- 
bents of lower offices. Fitness for an office is typically determined 
by technical competence, which in turn may be tested by such 
rational procedures as examination and very generally involves a 
long period of formalized training as a condition of eligibility. 
Bureaucracy in this sense, Weber says, is by far the most efficient 
instrument of large-scale administration which has ever been deve- 
loped and the modern social order in many different spheres has 
become overwhelmingly dependent upon it.^ 

^ Weber’s formulation of the characteristics of bureaucratic organization, which 
has become a classic, raises some serious analytical difficulties in the treatment of 
social structure. It is the present writer’s opinion that he has thrown together 
two essentially different types which, though often shading into each other, are 
analytically separate. Taking account of this distinction would considerably 
alter the perspective of Weber’s analysis on a number of empirical problems. 

The problem may be approached by noting the importance Weber attaches to 
technical competence (pp. 428-9) as a basis of bureaucratic efficiency, and his 
statements that bureaucratic administration is “ essentially control by means of 
knowledge ” (p. 435). Now the terms knowledge and technical competence imme- 
diately suggest the “ professional ” expert such, for instance, as the modern 
physician. But it is furthermore suggestive that Weber nowhere calls attention 
to the fact that medical practice like various other professional functions in the 
western world has not been predominantly organized in bureaucratic form, but 
rather, at least to a large extent, in that of “ private practice.” In private 
practice the physician does, to be sure, exercise a kind of authority, he issues, 
as we often say, ” orders ” to his patients, and there is a rather high probability 
in most cases that these orders will be followed. This authority rests, funda- 
mentally, on the belief on the part of the patient that the physician has and 
will employ for his benefit a technical competence adequate to help him in his 
illness. That is he has knowledge and skill which the patient does not have, and 
cannot criticize in detail so that the patient must take his doctor’s advice or 
orders ” on authority.” 

It is true also that this position of authority is not a matter wholly of the 
individual impression made by the particular physician, but is institutionalized. 
Its possessor is socially categorized through such instrumentalities as formal 
training, the M.D. degree, a license to' practice, &c. But the distinctive thing is 
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Tie second main type wMcli Weber takes up is wbat lie calls 
traditional authority.’ Tbe term is not altogetber bappy since 
its traditionalism is only one of a ratber complex combination of 
criteria wbicb Weber attributes to tbe type. In tbis respect, how- 
ever, in contrast with tbe order involved in rational-legal autbority 
wbicb is legitimized by having been enacted or imposed 
by a legitimate agency and procedure, tbe system of order is treated 
as having always existed and been binding. Even actual innova- 
tions are justified by tbe fiction that they were once in force but bad 
fallen into disuse and only now are brought back to their rightful 
position of autbority. One of tbe important consequences, and 


that this institutionalization does not carry with it coercive powers and the 
physician does not occupy an office in Weber’s sense. His^ getting his omers 
obeyed depends entirely on securing the voluntary consent of his patient to submit 
to them. 

Weber, however, started from the organization of authority within corporate 
group. The fundamental model he had in mind was that of legal “ powers, 
particularly powers of coercion in case of recalcitrance. The position of the 
exerciser of authority of this sort is legitimized by his incumbency of a legally 
defined office. It is not logically essential to it that its exerciser should have 
either simerior knowledge or superior skill as compared to those subject to his 
orders. Thus the treasurer of a corporation is empowered to sign checks disbursing 
large funds. There is no implication in this “ power ” that he is a mop com- 
petent signer of checks than the bank clerks or tellers who cash or deposit them 
for the recipient. Legal “ competence ” is a question of powers ” in this sense, 
technical competence is of a different order. 

Of course persons occupying positions of legal authority, the higher the more 
so, generally are in some important sense and degree “ superior ” to those under 
them in respect to ability and achievement. They can successfully do things which 
the others, if the places were changed, could not in fact accomplish. But this is 
not logically essential to the definition of the type of structure, and holds only a 
'port of the actual functional content of office. Furthermore it does not follow 
that typically the superior ability and potentiality of achievement of the ‘‘ execu- 
tive ” is of the sa,me order as the technical competence which is decisive in such 
fields as medicine or engineering. The differentiation of the two kinds of func- 
tional superiority, even only on an ideal type basis is, however, a difficult and 
subtle problem. 

There can obviously be no such thing as the “ private practice ” of the func- 
tions of bureaucratic office. But professional services are often, indeed increas- 
ingly, carried out in complex organizations ratlier than by independent individuals. 
There is, however, considerable evidence that -when this is the case there are 
strong tendencies for them to develop a different sort of structure from that 
characteristic of the administrative hierarchy which Weber has, in most respects, 
classically described in liis discussions of bureaucracy. Instead of a rigid 
hierarchy of status and authority there tends to be what is roughly, in formal 
status, a “ company of equals,” an equalization of status which ignores the 
inevitable gradation of distinction and achievement to be found in any consider- 
able group of technically competent persons. Perhaps the best example of this 
tendency, which Weber curiously enough seems to have overlooked in its bearing 
on this problem, is to be found in the universities of the modern western world. 
Much the some will, on close examination, be found to be true of the professional 
staffs of such organizations as hospitals or law firms. 

It is probable that Weber’s neglect to analyze professional authority is associated 
with a tendency to overemphasize the coercive aspect of authority and hierarchy in 
human i-elations in general, important as it is in particular cases. This was a 
healthy reaction against the common utopianism in these respects of so much of 
aocial thought. But working out the implications of this point would, a.s has been 
noted, considerably alter the perspective of many of Weber’s empirical generaliza- 
tions 

The above selects only one among several sources of difficulty in Weber’s 
formulation. In fairness to him it should, however, be remembered that the 
exposition of his views in the text is highly schematic, neglecting many of the 
complications he himself called attention to. 

5 Secs. 6-9, pj). 441 ff. 
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symptoms^ of tlie existence of traditional antliority is tliat there 
can be no such thing as new “ legislation/’ 

There is, however, not only the difference that in the one case 
rules are enacted, in the other traditionally received. The order 
has a different kind of content. It contains two main elements. 
One is a body of concrete rules. There may be elements of 
generalizations in these, but there is a great difference of degree 
from the rational-legal case. Conformity with the abstract logical 
requirements of a rationalized system is not as such a criterion of 
legitimacy, and many concrete prescriptions are involved with no 
other justification than that they have always been held to be bind- 
ing. But in addition to rules governing the conduct of the members 
the order underlying a system of traditional authority always defines 
a system of statuses of persons who can legitimately exercise 
axithority. Such a status is different from an office.” It does not 
involve specifically defined powers with the presumption that every- 
thing not legitimized in terms of the order is outside its scope. It is 
rather defined in terms of three things. There are, first, the con- 
crete traditional prescriptions of the traditional order, which are 
held to be binding on the person in authority as well as the others. 
There is, secondly, the authority of other persons above the par- 
ticular status in a hierarchy, or in different spheres — as when a 
king assumes judicial authority when he is personally present — and 
finally, so long as it does not conflict with either of these sets of 
limitation, there is a sphere of arbitrary free grace” open to 
the incumbent. In this sphere he is bound by no specific rules, 
but is free to make decisions according to considerations of utility or 
raison d/etat, of substantive ethical justice,” or even of sheer 
i personal whim. 

So long as the incumbent of such a status does not act counter 
to the traditional order, or infringe upon the prerogatives of his 
hierarchical superiors, loyalty is due, not to the order” as such, 
but to him personally. He is not restricted to specified powers, but 
is in a position to claim the performance of unspecified obligations 
and services as his legitimate right. There is thus notably no clear- 
cut separation between the sphere of authority and the individual’s 
private capacity apart from his authority. His status is a total 
status so that Ms various < roles must be far more stringently 
integrated than is the case with incumbency of an office. 

Txvo implications of this situation are, perhaps, particularly 
important. Property tends not to be stringently distinguished as 
between the means of administration ” which, in a rational-legal 
structure are strictly limited to use in an official capacity, and 
personal property which can be used for personal needs and desires. 
Furthermore the property aspect in either or both respects, is far 
less likelv to be segregated from other aspects of the individuaPs 
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status. Above all tbe enjoyment of property rights over things or 
persons generally carries with it personal authority, usually with at 
least an element of political jurisdiction^ notably over persons and 
land. So far then, as the means of production are appropriated 
within a system of traditional authority there is a strong tendency 
for it to be accompanied by various forms and degrees of unfree 
personal status for the persons subject to authority. Secondly there 
is a strong tendency for the status of authority to be fused with 
other aspects of status which, in a rational-legal system are normally 
treated as part of the individual’s private ” sphere. Perhaps 
the most important case of this is kinship. The result would be to 
treat status by kinship and in a system of authority as identical 
and hence inseparable. This involves, of course, the hereditary 
principle, which is always likely to develop in systems of traditional 
authority. 

Weber presents .a „ subclassification® of the different kinds of 
traditional authority in terms of variation in the development and 
role of the ^^administrative staff.” His base line is given in the 
concepts of primary ” gerontocracy and patriarchalism where 
either a group or an individual as the case may be, occupy a position 
of authority but without a significant degree of independent control 
of an administrative staff. If they are called on for decisions they 
L.re dependent, for their enforcement, on the co-operation of persons 
whose status and functions are traditionally fixed, and do not to a 
significant degree fall within the scope of the arbitrary ” grace of 
the incumbent of authority. One might say that the holder of 
authority is more of a sage ” or wise man than an executive.” 
This ease tends to be the one which is most stringently bound to the 
fulfillment of concrete traditional prescriptions and gives little scope 
for the large-scale development of power systems. 

The sphere of arbitrary free choice, however, contains the seeds 
of a possible development. ^ here this is used to develop a complex 
administrative staff under the personal control of the chief, and not 
involved in a system of traditionally stereotyped statuses with which 
he cannot interfere, Weber speaks of patrimonialism.” There 
are, of course^ indefinite gradations of degree. Weber lays stress 
on two crucial points of transition. One touches the recruitment 
of the administrative staff, the shift from the recruitment from 
''patrimonial” sources, that is persons otherwise in a state of 
dependency on the chief through kinship, serfdom, a client relation- 
ship, &c., to recruitment of persons otherwise altogether indepen- 
dent of him. This of course greatly widens the sphere of arbitrary 
. power since the chief is not bound in controlling them by the pre- 
scriptions of their independent traditional status. The other range 
of variation involves the attitude toward persons subject to 
6 JSec. 7 (a), pp. 448 ff. 
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autliority. In one case tlie person in antliority acts on behalf 
of the collectivity and the typical individual is a member-^ of the 
collectivity with definite traditional rights and expectations, which 
define limitations on arbitrary will. The other case is that where 
they are treated as subjects and the chief tends to treat his 
position of authority as a personal prerogative, almost as his private 
property, and the subjects hence as instruments in carrying out 
whatever projects he may have in hand. The extreme type case of 
this personal absolutism on a traditional basis of legitimation Weber 
calls Sultanism.^^ 

The efEect of the transition from patriarchalism in the direction 
of patrimonialism is to emancipate an important part of the struc- 
ture of authority from the direct control of tradition. The position 
of authority as such is still traditionally legitimized, but not the 
detailed structure of carrying it out which is, on the contrary, a 
^ ^ right of the chief to do what he will within his sphere of personal 
prerogative. One effect of such emancipation from detailed tradi- 
tionalism is of course immensely to widen the area of free indivi- 
dual action and planning. But another in many respects equally 
fundamental consequence is to unloose a potential struggle for 
power which, under primary traditionalism could have no 
possibility of developing. The aspect of this struggle to which 
Weber pays particular attention is that between the chief and the 
members of the administrative staff. It is not common for a very 
high level of personal absolutism to be maintained for a long period. 
The rule is for important limitations on the chief^s power to be 
imposed through pressures exerted by the administrative staff. 

This is usually a matter of a struggle for the control of advan- 
tages the most important of which are power as such, the means 
of administration’’ as Weber calls them, and remuneration. In a 
traditional framework this tends to take the form of a determination 
of the total status of the individual concerned, not merely of his 
oj0S.ce. If the imposition of a limitation on the chief is successful 
there is a strong tendency for it to become traditionalized as an 
established, even appropriated right of the incumbent of a status 
in the structure of authority. Under most conditions appropriation 
will tend to extend beyond the lifetime of the particular incumbent, 
to become hereditary, and thus to fuse the structure of authority 
with the class structure. Under other conditions, as in China, the 
right established may be that oE the members of a class with a well- 
integrated cultural tradition, but without individual appropriation 
beyond the period of office. 

Under traditional conditions the tendency is for all three 
elements of advantage to- be fused in the perquisites of a single 
status, and all together to be either under the control of the chief, 
or in various ways and degrees kept beyond his control. There are, 
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however^ two main types wMcli, witt reference to tlie property 
interests involved, Weber calls benefices and fiefs'^ respec- 
tively.'^ A benefice is a bundle of rights granted to the individual 
on a personal ’’ basis, that is without hereditary succession, and 
as a free grant of the chief. A fief on the other hand is granted 
formally by virtue of a contract, which implies specific reciprocal 
obligations on the part of the chief, and a standard of the honour of 
the holder which the chief must respect. A feudal contract is, as 
Weber points out, peculiar in that it involves a total status and 
diffuse mutual obligations of loyalty. It is thus not like a modern 
business contract.^ 

j The contrast between rational-legal and traditional authority 
is associated for Weber with that between formal and substantive 
rationality. A system ’of rational-legal authority is highly favour- 
' able to the development of a formalized legal system, while that of 
traditional authority favours two types of substantive ethical 
norms, the traditionally bound embodied in concrete traditional 
precepts, and the free, exercised within the sphere of arbitrary 
personal will of the chief. One of the obstacles to the development 
and maintenance of rational-legal authority is the extent to which 
this legal formalism offends the sentiments of substantive justice ” 
in a population. 

Another important connexion is that involving* the status of 
money. Command over money funds, both in the means of adminis- 
tration and in remuneration, is the economic mode of provision most 
appropriate to a system of rational-legal authority precisely because 
it is the most mobile and because it is most easily dissociated from 
the individual’s status in the other, the private” respects. A 
system of provision by benefices or fiefs in kind strongly favours 
the pattern of traditional authority. 

Both the first two types of authority are, for Weber, modes of 
organization appropriate to a settled permanent social system. 
Though subject, like all human arrangements, to change, they are 
of specifically routine ” character. The third, the charismatic ” 
type, differs in precisely this respect. It is, by definition, a kind 
of claim to authority w'hich is specifically in conflict with ihe bases 
of legitimacy of an established, fully institutionalized order. The 
charismatic leader is always in some sense a revolutionary, setting 
himself in conscious opposition to some established aspects of the 
society in which he works. Furthermore this AusseralltaglichkeLi , 
this emancipation from routine, is a note which runs all through 
Weber’s treatment of charismatic authority® and its organizatimi, 
notably with respect to modes of provision with the means of 
7 Sec. 8, pp. 457 ff. 

f not a Zioeckkontrakt. See RechtssozioloqU Wirtechatf 

und Gesellscha/t, p. 413. ’ 

9 Secs. 10-12, pp. 470 ff. 
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admiriistratioii and to tlie status of members of tbe administrative 
staff. 

Tbe deviance of tbe charismatic leader is not, however, by 
any means either mere eccentricity or the indulgence of purely per- 
sonal wishes. He introduces, rather^ a pattern of conduct con- 
formity with which is treated as a definite duty. By virtue of it 
the leader claims moral authority and hence legitimacy for giving 
orders to his followers, or whoever falls within the scope of the 
pattern. 

As Weber treats charisma in the context of authority, its bearer 
is always an individual leader.'' His charismatic quality has to 
be proved " by being recognized as genuine by his followers. 
This is not, however, as Weber is careful to point out, the ordinary 
ease of leadership by consent" of the led, in the usual democratic 
meaning. The authority of the leader does not express the will " 
of the followers, but rather their duty or obligation. Furthermore, 
in the event of conflict there can in principle be only one correct 
solution. Majorities, if employed at all, are given authority only 
because they are thought to have the correct solution, not because a 
greater number have as such a greater right to prevail. And the 
leader does not compromise with his followers in a utilitarian sense. 
Hecognition by them is interpreted as an expression of the moral 
legitimacy of his claim to authority. ^ 

Above all this claim is one to impose obligations in conflict with 
ordinary routine roles and status. Hence the member of the 
administrative staff cannot occupy either an office in the rational- 
legal sense or a traditionalized status. He is usually a personal 
disciple, actuated by enthusiasm for the cause " and by personal 
loyalty to the leader or both. The leader usually attributes charis- 
matic qualities to him, and assigns him particular ad hoc missions 
to perform. On the one hand he can have no established rights " 
in his status, particularly against the leader. On the other there 
can be no inherent limitations on the scope of his authority or 
functions such as are essential to the pattern of office. The limita- 
tions can only be defined by the leader, and are inherently unstable, 
being settled in terms of momentary exigencies. 

Corresponding to the tw’o great fields of charismatic activity for 
Weber, religious proselytizing and the use of force, there are two 
primary sources of support of charismatic movements, both for pro- 
vision w'ith the means of administration and for remuneration of the 
followers, namely formally free gifts, and '' booty." Both of these 
forms are specifically outside the range of routinized economic pro- 
vision and can only become permanent and stable sources of income 
through a profound change in their character.^ 

In Weber's treatment perhaps twQ. points stand out about 


^ P. 477. 
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ciarisma besides tbe fact tbat it is a source of legitimate authority, 
uamely that it is revolutionary force, tending to upset the stability 
of institutionakied orders, and that in the nature of the case it 
cannot itself become the basis of a stabilized order without under- 
going profound structural changes.^ As a result of these changes 
it tends to become transformed into either the rational-legal or the 
traditional type. 

The initial source of its revolutionary character lies in setting 
up the authority of an individual against the established order, the 
office or traditionalized status of those originally in authority. But 
if the movement secures sufficient recognition to have the 
prospect of permanent organization the successors of the original 
leader cannot in the nature of the case base their claim to legitimacy 
on the same grounds. Hence the problem of succession,^ both of 
who shall succeed and of the pattern of determination of the 
legitimacy of his status, is crucial for all charismatic movements. 
The functional problem is that of maintaining the authority of the 
original point of reference — as in a divine mission — and yet meeting 
the changed conditions. With respect to the pattern it may take 
the foriai of hereditary succession {Gentilcharisma) , of succession 
in an office {Amts charisma), or a succession by an unbound process of 
individual selection. There is an important functional interest in 
eliminating arbitrary elements so far as possible. In another con- 
LTixioii ihc leader hiiU'solf may have the primary role in designating 
' Pi ‘^ucces=«oi and the paliorn of succession, or in varying ways and 
k'-'gnu-js the n(M-isior.^ may be participated in by the members of the 
admiTiisiroiiv p oi the total memberriiip ol the group of 

followers. 


'T'iiougJ; '\'/L*ber aualy/c il in (l(‘:ail iicie.‘ oi coarse the 

c aciei- ui ibe system of ideas in terms of which the clmrismatic 
OT i!i(‘ nmvemtiit formulated, has an imporiant influence 
v' t. iiic way m which this routinizal ion works out, espociallv on the 
Tu vv [ill h aulliorKy is hcJii by succeecling ivul! viduais. Thus 
the tnrida'»:cmiai\v iniporiani development of the charisma of office 


iL tho Eomai* 
grace, emhodi 
toToiigh a 'peril 
impersonally , 


(':i(holic Church would hardly ha-Ne been possible if 
cd in the '^a{‘rame'ntu] authority of ihc j)riesthood 
i)]i( Micccs^if.n. had not been concei\e(l as somelhing 
se])arable from particular individuals or lines of 


descent. oujeclivo character of sacramental authority was an 

uadispcnisablc ( ojidilion of the development of priesthood as an office 
rather than an hereditary siatns. Similarly in the ])olilical 
sphere the Boman im'peri'um. was an objectrie poicer which could 
be transferred from one individual magistrate to another, it was 
not conceived as the prerogative of a status as such. 


- -Fn. <^179-80. 

'> Pp. 480 fr. 

^ This is> a principal ilicme ot* the SLiidie> on ihc Sociology of Religion 
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The same fundamental alternatives whicli arise in connexion 
with the problem of succession for the leader, are involved all 
through the structure of authority. For Weber the fundamental 
question is whether the administrative staff will tend to take on 
more the character of a band of patrimonial retainers and hence 
lead in a traditional direction, or of a group of officials in a rational- 
legal direction. 

Another basic field of routinization is that involved in the 
relation of the movement to economic affairs, especially to provision 
with the means of administration and remuneration of the adminis- 
trative staff. ^ Provision by free gifts is inherently unstable. To 
meet routine needs it must be regularized in the form of a system of 
obligations on the part of the donors which, fro-m being merely 
ethically obligatory become to a greater or less extent factually 
compulsory. Thus they tend to take on either the character of 
taxes, as in the established Christian churches, or of some kind of 
liturgies/^ of compulsory payments or services. The need of 
insuring the regularity of such sources of income often exerts a 
pressure in the direction of limiting the personal freedom of the 
obligated groups. 

Finally there is a fundamental need for regularizing the status 
of the rnembers of the administrative staff — it cannot long continue 
a group of persons who are from time to time assigned ad hoc 
missions by the chief. This takes the familiar directions of develop- 
ing offices or of developing traditionalized statuses with benefices or 
fiefs as their mode of support. It should also be remembered that 
precisely because of the instability inherent in the position of a 
successful charismatic movement, the way is open for a struggle for 
power within the movement, and for the appropriation of importaafc 
rights by the members of the administrative staff. 

In the process of routinization the charismatic element does not 
necessarily disappear. It becomes, rather, dissociated from the 
person of the individual leader and embodied in an objective institu- 
tional structure, so that the new holders of authority exercise it at 
second remove as it were, by virtue of an institutionally legitimized 
status or office. This points to certain difficulties in Weber's 
analysis which will have to be briefly discussed later. 

What is, for Weber, characteristic of the modern institutional 
order, is the relative predominance of the pattern of rational-legal 
authority. This is above all true of the modern state. Only hi 
Rome has there been an at all comparable development, and this 
was less fully elaborated in a number of respects. Furthermore, 
this predominance of rational-legal authority is not a fortuitous 
curiosity of modern western civilization — it is one of its fundamental 
characteristics, closely interdependent with a great many others. 


Cf. especially sec. 12, pp. 485 ff. 
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Tlie free market economy could not function witkont it on a 
all comparable scale, Sncb fundamental things as personal free 
and the most important liberties as of speech, scientific inves 
tion, the press, are basically dependent upon it. 

Moreover, as is true of all the main institutional character] 
of the modern order, rational-legal authority is relatively unst 
If there is one safe generalization of sociology it would seem i 
that no structuralization of human relationships is foolprc 
and immune to change. Such institutions exist only in 
fantasies of utopian dreamers such as the heralds of the 'Ta'u 
jahriges Reich, But to a considerable extent each particular ins 
tion has its own peculiar sources of instability and hence its sp( 
tendencies to change into other specific forms. Of the two f 
of ''routine ’’ organization of authority Weber certainly consic 
the traditional to be the more stable, and that there was a 
tendency for the rational-legal form to break down into the t 
tional, either directly or through the intermediate influenc 
charismatic movements. 

One approach to the analysis of this problem, for which thf 
much material in Weber’s discussion and observations, starts 
the fact that a system of rational-legal authority can only op 
through imposing and enforcing with relative efficiency, seri( 
frustrating limits on many important human interests, inte 
which either operate, independently of particular institution 
any society, or are generated by the strains inherent in the 
ticular structure itself. One source of such strain is the seg: 
tion of roles, and of the corresponding authority to use influence 
others and over non-human resources, which is inherent in 
functionally limited sphere of office. There are always tende 
to stretch the sanctioned limits of official authority to take in ri 
of otherwise " personal ” interests. In other words this for 
institutionalization involves a kind of " abstraction” of a pa 
the human individual from the concrete whole which is in a ce 
sense " unreal ” and hence can only be maintained by cont; 
discipline. A particular case of this is the tendency of perso; 
authority to claim obedience, and for this claim to be recogn 
OB a personal basis, as John Jones, rather than on the basis of 
as such. It is then not the impersonal order which is being obi 
but the personal prestige of the incumbent. The segreg 
required by rational-legal authority is subtle and difficu' 
maintain. ■ 

In our society we distinguish sharply between " personal ’ 
''official” capacities. Within a considerable area the per 
sphere is to us one which is thought of as altogether unini 
iionalized. But this is by no means even predominantly the 
It also includes some elements of institutionalized status w 
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like those of kinship and marriage are formally sanctioned in the 
law, hut do not constitute incumbency of an office, or such other 
functionally specific roles as those of employee. But still more it 
includes a very wide area of ^ inf ormally institutionalized status 
such as that of social class and ethnic origin in the United States. 
There is reason to believe that the scope of pni*ely personal ” 
behaviour in the uninstitutionalized sense, is narrowly limited by 
the functional requirements of social systems, and that what we ui 
western society have of it, which is exceptionally broad, is to a 
considerable extent made possible only by the protection of the 
individual by rational-legal norms. The tendency to break down 
the segregation between the official and the personal spheres will 
not, therefore, probably result mainly in the permanent increase of 
individualistic freedom, but rather in the increase of institu- 
tionalization of individual functions and status in the total ’’ 
j status form, in other words, of features Weber treats as typical of 
traditional authority. 

A second fundamental consideration is that discipline and 
authority, probably always in any large-scale permanent system, 
generate various forms of resistance and resentment. It is naturally 
a condition of the continued existence of an institutionalized systdoi 
of authority that it should, with relative efficiency, take care ” 
of this resistance and prevent it from undermining the system di 
authority. But this control is probably always relatively pre- 
carious, and under favourable conditions the loopholes in the system 
present Opportunities for cumulative change. A system of rational- 
legal authority is not, as the history of such things goes, necessarily 
particularly severe in its repr essive measures — indeed it generally 
involves important mitigations of the severity of other forms. To 
some extent this is sometimes a source of strength in spite of the 
fact that it is deprived of otherwise effective instrumentalities of 
discipline. But at the same time it probably also in other directions 
generates tensions peculiar to itself. The very fact that its sphere of 
authority is functionally limited deprives it of the support of certain 
motives which contribute to the solidarity of other systems, notably 
motives of personally loyal attachment to particular individuals 
and Gemeinschaft groups. Above all, for a variety of reasons, it 
tends to generate widespread feelings of insecurity. 

One immediate effect of this may well be to emancipate indivi- 
duals or groups of them from the control of rational-legal stru.^- 
tures.® There are certain possibilities that tin's emancipation mxy 

The restriction of production in modern indnfc.Lry is an excellent example^ 
of this kind of resistence to authority. Though doubtless considerably increastni 
by the deliberate policies of labour organizations, there is evidence that it goca^ 
considerably deeper than that and appears spontaneously where change imposed 
by rational measures from above upsets the settled routines and informal sociaf 
relationshijDS of a working group. See Roethlisherger and Dickson, 
and the ’^^orJeer, 
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result in a more or less stable institutionalization of anti-autbori- 
tarian patterns wbicb protect the freedom of the indiYidual. But 
this is only one possibility and in most cases not the most likely. 
There are, as has Just been pointed out, fimctiqnal reasons why 
limitations on the sphere of personal freedom tend to become 
institutionalized, in terms of authority as well as other forms. The 
probability is then that a break-down of rational-legal authority 
through successful defiance of it on the part of its objects ” will 
result in its gradual replacement by other forms, notably the tradi- 
tional. This may take the form of a gradual change in the character 
of authority relationships within the Yerhand, or in the subjection 
of the individual to authority in a rival organization. Thus the 
industrial worker may escape the authority of his employer only to 
fall under that of union leaders. 

This functional tendency undoubtedly is reinforced by important 
elements of motivation, which Weber did not directly analyse. One 
way to mitigate the anxiety associated with a state of psychological 
insecurity is to abdicate individual responsibility^ in favour of 
dependence on a source of authority. This is especially likely to be 
of the traditional type since on these deeper psychological levels the 
prototype of a state of security is that of dependence on the parent. 
A rational-legal officeholder is not likely to be an effective parent 
substitute. In general modern clinical psychology has taught us 
that attitudes toward authority may be deeply ambivalent. The 
same individual who in one context is notably rebellious against 
some forms of authority, will often readily submit to even more 
stringent control if it occurs in a somewhat different context. 

The direct transition to traditional patterns is not, however, the 
only path by which a system of rational-legal authority can change 
fundamentally — it can also give way to charismatic movements. 
Weber had relatively little directly to say abo-ut the conditions 
which favour the development of charismatic movements — he was 
more concerned with their character and consequences. But a 
good deal of evidence has accumulated on this subject which fits 
admirably into his analysis. Any situation where an established 
institutional order has to a considerable extent become disorg'anized, 
where established routines, expectations, and symbols are broken 
up or are under attack is a favourable situation for such a move- 
ment. This creates widespread psychological insecurity which in 
turn is susceptible of reintegration in terms of attachment to a 
charismatic movement. In addition to relatively generalized and 
diffuse ^anomie and insecurity there are generally specifically 
structured sources of strain and frustration which may have much 
to do with the definition of the specific content of effective charis- 
matic appeal. 

7 A term used "by Durkheim, especially in Lt Suicide, 
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There is reason to belieYe that a social order of which a system 
of rational-legal authority is an important part is considerably more 
subject to this kind of disorganization than is a highly tradi- 
tionalized society. The rationalized structures are never exhaustive 
of the whole social structure, and there is often important strain 
between them and the parts which are predominantly tradi- 
tionalized, a strain which seems to provide the principal basis in 
fact for the cultural lag theory which has been so popular in 
recent years. Reason is, as Weber several times® remarks, an 
inherently dynamic force subject to continual change, and hence 
has a strong tendency not to permit the development of settled 
routines and symbolic associations which would minimize psycho- 
logical strain. At any rate there is ample empirical evidence of the 
susceptibility of our society to the type of movement which Weber 
describes, all the way from the prevalence of innumerable fads 
through the poliferation of many kinds of religious cults^ to the 
Communist and National Socialist movements themselves which are 
grand scale movements involving charismatic authority in the 
political field. 

The immediate result of a charismatic movement will be, so 
far as its influence extends, to undermine the stability of the pre- 
vailing institutional order, in this case of rational-legal authority. 
This is partly because its sources of legitimacy are challenged, 
partly because the movement itself requires forms of organization 
which are in conflict with the established. But the charismatic 
basis of organization is inherently unstable and temporary. The 
question of its long-run effects will depend on whether the process 
of routinization takes the traditional or the rational-legal direction. 
This in turn depends on a complex variety of factors, but on general 
grounds it may be said that there is a presumption in favour of the 
path of traditionalization, both because it is in general more stable 
and because the specific strains generated in .a rational-legal system 
would, by contrast, strengthen the forces biassed in that direction. 

In the first instance there is the question of the ideal patterns 
involved in the sources of legitimacy of the charismatic movement. 
In this case, as between the two most important charismatic 
political movements of our time, there seems to be an important 
difference. Communism is, on the whole, in this respect a child of 
ihe rationalistic enlig^htenment of modern times — its basic values 
are associated with science, human equality, technology, and con- 
tain important elements of ethical universalism, and give indeed 
some basis for specificity of functional roles. National Socialism, 
on the other hand, represents to a far greater degree a ‘‘ funda- 
juentalist reaction,’’ a reassertion in revolutionary form of precisely 

8 Cf. for instance p. 479. 

® For instance, Christian Science, Buchmanism, Father Divine, &c. 
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those traditional values whicL. have been most injured and 
threatened by the development of the rational-legal institutional 
order itself in the first place. Hence its character would seem to 
point to a far greater likelihood of its leading in a traditionalistic 
direction. 

But the character of the relevant ideal patterns does not stand 
alone. Above all there is the question of economic provision and of 
the status of the administrative staffs. In National Socialism^ for 
instance, it is clear that provision has thus far been very largely in 
terms of booty/' ^ for the first few years derived mainly from the 
expropriation of the established classes and organizations wfithin 
Germany. ^ Since then the spoils of conquest have played a tremen- 
dous part. It would seem altogether possible that, if the movement 
escapes collapse through military defeat, this niaj?" well develop 
into a system of benefices in the hands of the magnates of the party. 
Similarly, there is the question of what is to become of the vast 
organization of party functionaries.^ There have already been 
several indications of a bitter struggle for power within the party 
— most dramatically in the blood purge of June, 1934 — even during' 
the lifetime of the original charismatic leader. The prevention of 
appropriation of important rights on the part of the administrative 
staff, especially after the problem of succession arises, would pre- 
suppose a unity and effectiveness of the highest central authorities 
which, considering the heterogeneity of its composition and the 
intensity of the personal rivalries known to exist, would seem most 
unlikely. Above all it is crucially important that some elements 
of this administrative staff have control over armed force more or 
less in their own right. The Gestapo and the S S might well turn 
out to play a role analogous to that historically of the Praetorian 
(Juard or of the Janissaries. For the administrative staff to 
eventuate in a pure rational-legal bureaucracy would presuppose a 
continuity of. central control wdiicli is most unlikely to be realized. 

On the background of his general analysis of authority, Weber, 
iaoiigh in fragmentary fashion, outlined a significant analysis of 
certain aspects of modern democracy.^ In the first place he calls 
attention to the fact that two of the most important fypes of chec.k 
on centralized authority, the separation of powers and the presence 
of collegial bodies in place of monocratic positions of authority, are 
primarily associated with aristocratic rather than democratic 
regimes. They have originated largely in the process of appropria- 

1 Not only the property of the rich but, for instance, the funds of trade 
unions have been, formally or informally, expropriated. 

2 Or the sociological structure of the Nazi party see Hans Gerth, “ The Nazi 
^Hy : Its Leadership and Composition,” American Jovrnal of Sociology, January, 

'' 9"^- especially secs. 14 ft. Of. also the essav Polifih alsi Bfruf in Gesammelte 
'imUtuchc Schriften, and the editor’s articles “ Max Weber and the Contemnorarv 
Political Crisis,” Itevieio of Politics, January and April, 1942 ^ 
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tion by groups iu the administrative staff, of powers and rights [n 
the course of a struggle with the chief. Thus above all these 
famous features of the British constitution were the result of the 
ability of the nobility and gentry to put checks on the power of the 
Tudor and Stuart monarchies. In another field, the peculiar 
supremacy of law in England was, though partly the work of 
Parliament, also in no small measure a result of the influence of the 
organized legal profession — a specifically privileged group — in 
restraining the arbitrary action of the crown. 

The development of rational-legal authority, with bureaucratic 
administration, is both dependent on the breakdown of tradi- 
tionalized particularistic privileged groups and in turn itself has a 
levelling influence, in that it treats social class by birth and other 
privileged statuses as to a large degree irrelevant to status in the 
system of authority. Along with this levelling influence, both the 
struggle for power in the western national states, and the pressure 
of certain of the ideological patterns have tended to weaken the 
control of a centralized authority over an administrative machine. 
Above all, as Weber illustrates from the United States in par- 
ticular, elective officials in the nature of the case cannot be subject 
to the same order of discipline that appointive officials are. And 
the democratic system has, through the spoils system, on occasion 
made great inroads on bureaucratic organization even in the sphere 
of appointive administration. 

But the combination of a relatively levelled undifferentiated 
mass upon which to base political support, rather than groups with 
fixed and differentiated status, and the democratic principle of 
appeal to the electorate for legitimation, has opened the waj^ to the 
emergence of leaders with a wide personal appeal. This in turn is 
associated with ^e party system.^ A party leader can, to a greater 
or less degree, approach the type of a charismatic leader, and use 
the methods of appeal and the forms of organization of his power 
appropriate to that type. Though, for the most part as in England 
and the United States, modern party leadership has only in a minor 
degree taken a revolutionary charismatic form, elsewhere it has done 
so pre-eminently. To Weber the demagogic party leader, once he 
became genuinely charismatic with the implied .denial of the 
legitimacy of the position of any rivals, either within or outside 
his part}-, could readily become a dictator with a consequent shift in 
the character of the authority system. This need not involve a 
drastic break with the democratic reference of legitimacy. As 
Weber pointed out,® the plebiscite could be used as a major symbol 
of the democratic legitimation of such a leader, and would tend to 
be effective relatively regardless of its actual genuineness as mi 


^ Cf. sec. 18 ff., pp. 553 ff. 
5 P. 521. 
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expression of tlie popular will. Weber saw this already bappening 
in the case of the two Napoleons in France^ and evidently expected 
it to happen on a larger scale again. Though Weber died when 
Hitler was no more than a recently demobilized and dissatisfied 
German war veteran, he went far to predict the political pattern in 
which the Nazi movement eventually developed out of the tradi- 
tional patterns of western democracy. Indeed, it can scarcely be 
doubted that this link with democratic sentiments, through con- 
tinuity with the party system and even including the specific 
instrument of the plebiscite, has been essential to the elevation of 
the Fascist dictatorships to their position of power. Even to-day 
Hitler likes to refer to the allegedly arbitrary interference of the 
British with the self-determination of the populations of 
Europe. To incorporate the will of the German people is a claim 
which the Nazi movement can make with some plausibility — when 
it comes to those of the occupied territories it requires a stretching 
of the meaning of categories which only a highly emotional devotion 
to the Nazi faith could make possible. 

As in the case of his analysis of economic institutions, there are 
a number of points in the analysis of authority where difldcult 
critical problems are raised. Perhaps the most general is the ques- 
tion of how far the several different variables involved in the 
differential criteria of the three types of authority in fact neces- 
sarily vary together to the extent implied in making this 
classification exhaustive of the major empirical possibilities. Thus 
the functional specificity of roles in rational-legal authority is con- 
trasted with its diffuseness in the other two types. This criterion of 
distinction seems to be satisfactory but, as has been pointed out 
above, it is questionable whether functional specificity of roles is 
always associated with bureaucratic organization. Similarly it is 
questionable whether, in routine structures, diffuseness is neces- 
sarily associated with traditionalism or charisma. A non-traditional 
diffuseness seems to be a most important element of our patterns of 
friendship, marriage, and even other aspects of kinship. It is true 
that the pattern of romantic love has many charismatic features, 
but marriage is by no means exhausted by this pattern. In quite 
another connexion it seems questionable whether a charismatic 
appeal is necessarily associated with such particularistic patterns of 
loyalty to an individual leader as Weber tends to indicate. There 
seems to be an important distinction between the pattern of 
legitimacy and the individual bearer of authority under it, which 
Weber does not suflS.ciently work out and emphasize. 

The concept of charisma in particular seems to involve important 
difficulties. In most of his explicit treatment of it Weber associates 
it most specifically with the claim to authority of an individual 
personal leader and treats it on this structural level, as .a matter of 
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tlie differentiation of roles of persons, not an element of tlie struc- 
ture of systems of action.® In another connexion, however, where 
he attempts to systematize his categories for the generalized analysis 
of religions phenomena,^ he treats charisma as a quality, not neces- 
sarily only of persons, hut of non-empirical aspects of the situation 
of the action, of in a special technical sense, a ^^supernatural’’ 
order, recognition of which underlies the moral legitimacy of norma- 
tive rules generally. The concept, that is, becomes exactly 
equivalent to Diirkheim’s sacred.” There are indications of this 
ambivalence® in Weber’s treatment of charismatic authority in 
that the routinization of charisma, the charisma of the original 
leader does not disappear, but becomes ^^objectified” as a quality 
of the order developing from a charismatic origin, as the charisma 
of office or of a ruling house. What seems to have happened is that, 
in formulating the concept for the treatment of authority Weber 
mixed two different levels of analysis, one the concrete structure of 
a certain class of movements of social change, with special reference 
to the role of a type of person, the other, analytically the more 
basic level, of the analysis of systems of action, of the basic elementws 
of orientation of the action of the individual to his situation and 
to the normative patterns governing his action. What on the first 
level is a characteristic only of certain specific types of leaders of 
specific kinds of movement, becomes on the second, an element of 
all systems of action. From the second point of view all authority 
has a charismatic basis in some form. The special type Weber calls 
charismatic is then characterized by specific kinds of content, modes 
of embodiment and relation to the basis of legitimacy of the estab- 
lished institutional order in confiict with which it stands. 

This suggests a further difficulty, parallel to that encountered in 
Weber’s treatment of economic institutions. All of the most 
important theoretical elements of Weber’s analysis of authority 
are of generalized significance for the whole field of social relation- 
ships. Tet he tends to treat the sphere of the organization of 
authority as analytically autonomous in a way which obscures this 
continuity of pattern throughout the social system as a whole. 
What Weber seems to have done is illegitimately to hypostatize a 
certain mode of structuring of social s^^stems as an independent 
entity. To be sure he is continually calling attention to its com- 
plex interrelations with other structures, such as the economic, 
but still in such a way as to presuppose a hind (not necessarily a 
degree) of independence which is unreal. This is a particular 
example of the consequences of Weber’s failure to emplo^r systema- 

G In the relevant sections of the present volume aiid in Wirtschaft und Gescll- 
schaft, part hi, chaps, ix and x. 

7 Religionssoziologie, Wirtschaft xind Gssellschaftj part ii, chap. iv. 

8 The problem is more fully discussed in the editor’s fitructurc of Social Action^ 
chap. xvii. 
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tically tlie concept of a generalized social system on all tlie main 
levels. A generalized account of tlie principal variables pattern- 
, ing social relationsliips is logically prior to the treatment of such 
"" relatively specialized structures as those of authority and of 
economic allocation. The analytical continuity 'whicL runs through 
them in Weber’s treatment is not the outcome of such a (*areful 
systematic analysis, hut rather of the ad> hoc necessities of his 
empirical work. 

These strictures should, however, in this case as in others, not 
he permitted to bias the perspective in which Weber’s work is seen. 
If, along with many others equally possible, they were systema- 
tically taken account of, they might well lead to considerable refine- 
ment of Weber’s analysis, to the elimination of a number of 
particular difficulties, and to some alteration of the perspective in 
which his empirical results were seen. This would^ however, con- 
stitute going on from where Weber left off, not refuting ” him 
and substituting another theory. Probably Weber’s analysis of 
authority even as it stands constitutes the most highly developed 
and broadly applicable conceptual scheme in any comparable field 
which is available, not only in the specifically sociological litera- 
ture, but in that of social science as a whole. 
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Theoxighotjt Weber’s scientMc career run two major threads of 
interest, in the methodology and theoretical formulation of social 
science, and in the understanding of the social structure and 
dynamics of modern western civilization. Undoubtedly the latter 
was his dominant interest, the former being regarded as instru- 
mental to it. In pursuing his interest in the society of his own 
time, to a degree unknown before, he made use of the comparative 
method, illuminating the subject of interest by contrast as well as 
by agreement and historical antecedent. It is this, with the 
orientation of his comparative analysis to generalized theory, which 
distinguishes his work most strikingly from all the historical schools 
of thought with their tendency, on the highest level of generaliza- 
tion, to issue in evolutionary philosophies of history.^ 

Though they were worked out in a long process of development 
involving varied particular projects of research, there is a sense in 
which Weber’s main contributions to this problem came to focus in 
two primary parts of his work, his sociology of religion and his 
comparative institutional sociology as summarized in the present 
volume. At both points* in his own mind to a very great though 
probably decreasing extent, and still more in that of his interpreters, 
Weber treated the modern order as that of capitalism.” His 
first contribution to the sociology of religion wasYhe essay on The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism with its strong 
emphasis on finding adequate motivation for acquisitive activity 
in a system of market relationships. Similarly in his treatment of 
the sociological foundations of economic activity in the present 
volume Weber tended to centre his attention on the system of market 
relationships, the significance of money and money calculation, and 
property relationships, all with special reference to the functioning 
of profit-making enterprise. 

Eut from the very beginning in both connections Weber was by 
no means concerned only -with acquisitive activity in general. He 
distinguished explicitly the rational bourgeois capitalism ” in 
which his primary interest lay from other forms which had been 
common to other civilizations, and which were dependent on quite 
different conditions. Only this was, he held, specific to the modern 
occidental wmrld. Thus from the very beginning of his work he 


ing 


^ Marxian theory may, in this connexion, legitimately be* classified 
to the historical school. 
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v/as not merely attempting to contribute to tbe explanation of a 
pbenomenon the essential descriptive features of wbicb were clear 
io everyone and common ground for all competent scholars in the 
field. A eTeat deal of the oriffinalitv of Weber’s contribution con- 

o o ^ 

sists. rather, in bringing into the centre of attention aspects even 
of our own economic order, which have been obscured in a great 
deal of social and economic thought, and showing their very great 
importance for our society.^ 

But the very investigation of these aspects and their formula- 
tion in terms of comparative perspective tended to show more and 
more that they could not be treated as of merely economic signi- 
ficance in any simple sense. “ Capitalism ” in the sense in which 
Weber meant it, must be regarded not as a form of economic 
organization alone, but as the distinctive pattern of a whole society. 
Terminologically this agreed with other schools of thought, notably 
the Marxian, of which Weber was acutely conscious. But the 
farther Weber’s studies progressed, and the greater his knowledge 
of fact and the broader his comparative perspective became, the 
less did the ordinary criteria of capitalism seem adequate to charac- 
terize such a total institutional order. Weber never proposed any 
specific alternative, but there is nevertheless a strong basis in his 
Avork for changing the emphasis from the economic aspect as such 
to common elements which underlie both this and many other 
aspects of our society. 

Seen in terms of Weber’s sociology of religion there is peculiar 
to our society the relative predominance of a certain basic attitude 
or orientation toward world activity, the attitude w-hich he treats as 
distiiicth^e of ‘‘ ascetic Protestantism.”^ Five components of this 
attitude are, perhaps, particularly significant. In the first place 
it is ascetic ” in the sense that it has strong inhibitions against 
immersion in the most immediate worldly interests and satisfactions 
for their own sake. In its original protestant form it had a definitely 
transcendental orientation to supernatural values, but even tliougb 
now secularized, it still maintains a high level of tension between 
ideal and real. 

The existence of such tension, which is to Weber typical of a 
transcendentally founded religious ethic, can, however, work out in 
either of two directions. The consequent relative devaluation of 
things worldly can lead to a negative reaction, to flight into mystical 
contemplation or otherworldly asceticism, or it can, on the other 

2 ^ iiotablo example of failure to understand this is to be found in 11. M 
Robertson, The Eise of Economic Individualism, which has the sub-title “ A 
Criticism of Max Weber and His School.” See the editor’s critical review II. M. 
Robertson on Max Weber and His School,” Journal of Political Economy vol. 
xhii, 1935. 

3 See The Protestant Ethic, but also various other parts of the Aufsdfze zur 
Rtligionssoziologie, especially the section Konfuzianismus und Pnritanismus in 
vol. i. 
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land, lead to a drive for active mastery over worldly tilings and 
interests, to making over tlie world in the image of a transcendental 
ideal. This, above all as embodied in the Calvinistic conception of 
the Kingdom of God on Earth, is a crucial feature of ascetic Pro- 
testantism and the basic orientation again has survived in 
secularized form. 

Third is rationality.’^ This concept is, as has been shown, a 
difficnlt one in Weber’s work. What he means here includes abo^e 
all two things. On the one hand tradition is radically devalued — 
nothing is sacred merely because it has become traditionally 
accepted and established, everything must be tested anew in terms 
of a universalistic standard. On the other hand it means the 
systematization of conduct according to rational norms. IsTo single 
act can stand by itself or he valued on its own merits alone, but 
only in terms of its bearing on a whole system of rational conduct. 
The drive of ascetic protestantism is not merely for mastery, but in 
this sense for rational mastery over the world. 

Eourth is ethical universalism, the insistence on treatment of 
all men by the same generalized, impersonal standards. This is of 
course common to all branches of Christianity, but in combination 
with the active ascetic attitude becomes an obligation for the order- 
ing of ordinary secular life which it has not been elsewhere. 

Einally, to Weber the high functional differentiation and 
specialization of roles in our society was by no means to be taken for 
granted as the simple result of utilitarian division of labour.” In 
many societies there are deep-seated sentiments opposed to carrying 
such specialization too far, above all those which oppose treating a 
human being merely as an instrument ” of impersonal ends. Par- 
ticularly in a society which places an unprecedentedly high valua- 
tion on human life and personality as such, willingness to fit into 
specialized instrumental roles requires explanation. An element of 
this explanation Weber found in the protestant orientation in that 
in his process of active mastery over the world the individual was an 
instrument of a higher instance, of God’s will, and was working 
in the service of an impersonal end beyond his own personal 
interests. At any rate the importance of this willingness for the 
modern occupational system can scarcely be doubted or over- 
estimated. 

It is primarily the combination of these five elements of orienta- 
tion which Weber means by the concept of the '' calling.” It is 
the conception of an individual’s business in life ” as a calling 
in this sense, as a matter of moral obligation, which is to a com- 
parable degree, distinctive of the modern world. It will be noted 
that acquisitiveness or a valuation of profit does not enter into this 
list at all. W^eber devoted a great deal of attention to the motiva- 
tion of acquisitive activity in terms of the protestant ethic. But it 
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is quite clear tliat this is a secondary problem.^ It touches certain 
ranges of particular activity in particular situations within the 
broader general orientation. The pattern of the calling can be acted 
out in roles such as that of scientist, physician, civil servant, or 
even Christian minister which in our society are specifically defined 
as non-acquisitive roles in which the profit-motive is not sup- 
posed to play any part. Indeed it is acquisitive orientation onlij 
in the context of the calling pattern which Weber treated as charac- 
teristic of modern rational burgeois capitalism as distinguished 
from other types. 

Weber himself of course attributed a decisive influence in the 
development of this fundamental orientation to protestantism, and 
the present writer thinks him, with a few qualifications, right in 
doing so. But it should not be forgotten that this historical ques- 
tion is logically distinct from that of whether he was right in 
placing the descriptive emphasis in characterizing the modern 
institutional order where he did, by contrast for instance with the 
Marxians for whom a system of profit-making enterprise as such 
and the consequent exploitation are the essential things. 

The attitude orientation characteristic of the modern world has 
been sketched because it is a primary clue to the generalized features 
of our institutional order which Weber brought out most sharply. 
The orientation to transcendental religious goals has, of course, to a 
large extent receded, but there are important elements of asceticism 
in our valuation of subjection to discipline in the interest of 
relatively remote and impersonal goals, and particularly in the 
valuation of rationally disciplined labour, at times almost as an 
end in itself. The active orientation to masteiy is very clear in 
our valuation of technological achievement, and in our attitudes 
tovrard social reform and our unwillingness to tolerate evils.” 
These two elements of orientation supply a kind of pervasive frame- 
work rather than specific institutional patterns. The same is to 
some extent true of the third element, rationality, especially in a 
negative sense. One of the most important elements which Weber 
included under traditionalism in other societies vras magic. One 
of the most striking fields is that of health. Modern scientific 
medicine is altogether unique in the extent to which it treats ill 
health as a problem of rational technique rather than of ritual heal- 
ing. Only in Greco-Roman antiquity has there been anything even 
remotely approaching it. 

Universalism and functional specificity are much more readily 
recognizable as pattern principles underlying specific institutional 
forms. The first is particularly important in two fields, the patterns 


4 Most critics of Weber seem entirely unaware of this fact. To them the 
“ spirit of capitalism ” is purely and simply acquisitiveness. Of. Robertson, 
op, cit. 
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governing personal status and rigJits, and those governing the treat- 
ment of ability and achievement. The principal freedoms which 
we have come to value so highly^ and the relative immunity from 
invidious discriminations on such grounds as birth, individual 
favouritisms, ethnic or class status, have their roots in this pattern. 

Equality before the law is doubtless very far from being able 
to guarantee effective substantive equality for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men,^’ but that kind of particularistic discrimination is 
surely far less prominent in our society than in most others of a 
high degree of complexity. Secondly, the valuation, and its 
expression in recognition and status, of ability and achievement by 
such universalistic standards as technical competence has, par- 
ticularly in the occupational field, a far wider scope in modern 
western society than in most others. No other' large-scale society 
has come so near universalizing equality of opportunity.^’ An 
important consequence of the universalistic pattern in these two 
fields is the very high degree of social mobility, of potentiality for 
each individual to find his own level ’’ on the basis of his own 
abilities and achievements, or, within certain limits, of his own 
personal wishes rather than a compulsory traditional status. 

Again there are perhaps two main fields in which functional 
specificity is of particular significance. On the one hand we are to 
a most unusual extent emancipated from the dependence of every 
act and interest on a total ” status. To take one of the most 
conspicuous examples, the acquisition and uses of property both as 
instruments of all sorts of ends and for immediate consumption uses, 
is to a very high degree dissociated from personal status and imme- 
diate involvement in a system of political authority. This dis- 
sociation of the sphere of property is to a high degree essential to 
mobility and to the realization of universalistic standards. A 
second, closely related phenomenon, is the freedom to enter into 
private agreements with limited content without involving the total 
status of the parties, but only specifically limited interests. What 
we think of as freedom of contract ” would not be possible in an 
institutional system in which, as in the Middle Ages, all the prin- 
cipal elements of an individual’s status were treated as bound 
together. The granting of a fief was, to be sure, in a sense a con- 
tract’’ blit not a limited one in the modern sense. It involved 
properly interests, a status in the system of political authority, and 
a fundamental reciprocal relation of personal loyalty '' for better 
or for worse ” in whatever exigencies might arise between lord and 
vassal. The nearest modern analogy is that of the marriage con- 
tracit.” But in the feudal case while the fiction of freedom was 
maintained, in fact both parties were usually bound to each other 
by the rule of heredity. It was thus more like marriage in a system 
of compulsory preferential mating. 
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More obvious tban tMs is tbe differentiation of specifically 
delimited spheres of functional activity^ in systems of authority 
in the concept of office^ in others in spheres of technical competence, 
or of assigned function under authority. This is of course in part 
determined by the situational exigencies of efficient performance. 
But for the case of authority "Weber has quite conclusively shown 
that there is much more to it than that, that it involves a specific 
discipline on the institutional level. In quite different contexts, 
as for instance that of the informal discipline governing such a non- 
bureaucratic function as medical practice, the same thing can be 
sh own.^ 

The fact that these institutional patterns are, in a comparable 
degree of development, distinctive of the modern western world, is 
brought out by Weber with peculiar sharpness and clarity by his 
systematic comparative analysis which demonstrates the radically 
different character, in the relevant respects, of the institutional 
structures of most of the other great civilizations. Weber com- 
manded a knowledge of comparative institutions which is perhaps 
unique in the history of the social sciences. Perhaps his most 
impressive single demonstration of the radical contrast with things 
western is to be found in his analyses of the classical civilizations 
of China and India in his Sociology of Religion. ® 

But precisely this comparative perspective, while heightening 
his realization of the uniqueness of our social system, also 
heightened his sense of its precarious state of instability. The 
institutional features which preoccupied him are the ones which 
to r. peculiar degree have made possible the distinctive achievements 
of western history in science, in technology, in law and goA'ern- 
menr, in the large-scale organization of administration, even in the 
arts rind literature. But at the same time they are far more vulner- 
abje to disruptive influences than other alternative forms. They 
themselves generate crucial internal strains which make a transition 
to different situations likely.^ 

It is perhaps in this context that one can best attempt to place 
"Weber as an interpreter of the course of modern society. He came 
at a time when, perhaps particularly in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
most scholars were still under the spell of what has already proved 
to be an altogether unrealistic utopian optimism about the future. 
EYerytiiing would, we Avere told, continue indefinitely to become 
'' "bigger and better ’’ in the paths laid out by the development of 
the lecteut past. Weber was undoubtedly one of those who saw far 

Of. the editor’s article already referred to, “ The Professions and Social 
Strnciuve,” Social Forces, May, 1940. 

Vol. i and ii. 

7 A number of these strains have been discussed above. The list is by no 
means exhaustive, even of those to the understanding of which Weber contributed 
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deeper than tMs into the real Ibalance of forces of his time. He 
is certainly not, however, to he regarded as one of a certain class of 
prophets of doom, for instance of the Spenglerian variety. There 
is little in his work of the idea of inevitable unrolling of the life 
cycle of a civilization. On the contrary he certainly believed that 
the coarse of history often hang precarioasly in the balance and 
coaid be cracially inflaenced by the actions of individaals and move- 
ments. His personal ethic was a Spartan ethic of responsibility ” 
not one of contemplatively watching the inevitable process unfold. 

Bat if not a prophet of inevitable doom, Weber was not an 
anrealistic optimist. He saw tendencies which he thought might 
well lead to a drastic alteration in the institational foundations of 
oar society.^ He correctly diagnosed the period of the World War 
as one of deep crisis in oar civilization as a whole. He died too 
soon after the war to have a clear conception of the shape of its 
afterihath as we are experiencing it now. It would be entirely oat 
of character to set Weber ap as a detailed prophet of the future. 
Ho one realized better than he the futility of trying to predict 
detailed events long in advance. Bat, with the hindsight which so 
greatly simplifies oar problem, we can see that, considering the 
blindness of most of his contemporaries, Weber on the whole saw 
the nature of the crisis, and the general direction of change very 
clearly. He did not predict Hitler or the Hazi movement, bat he 
quite clearly saw that a large-scale charismatic movement in 
reaction against modern liberal^’ institutions but with certain 

democratic elements was a very real possibility. He also saw 
various more direct tendencies for social structure to shift over 
toward the traditionalistic type. 

It would probably be a legitimate extension of Weber’s analysis 
to hold that the Hational Socialist movement has mobilized the 
forces antagonistic to the maintenance of these distinctive western 
patterns more powerfully than this has ever happened before. 
According to Weber’s analysis, the effect of its securing definite 
political predominance over the principal area of western civiliza- 
tion would almost certainly be its gradual transformation intt) a 
traditionalized structure, a structure which in detail could not be 
foreseen, but which might well assume the form of some kind of 
feudalism. Such a transformation could 3iot in the long run tail 
to choke off the most distinctive cultural products of our society, 
above all science and rational thinking, and to lead to a great 
revival of snperstitution ” and mythology. But by the same 
token, such a consequence is not inevitable. We may well stand 
at one of those great crucial dividing points of history like tlie 

s See especially Politik als Beruf, op. cit., p. 449. “ Nicht das Bluhen Jos 

Sommers liegt vor uns, sondern zunachst eine Polarnacht von Eisiger Finsternis 
und Harte, mag ausserlich jetzt siegen welche Gruppe auch immer 
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Peisiau Wars to wMcli Weber devoted siicli penetrating analysis. 
On tbe outcome of tbe present struggle may well depend wbetber 
western civilization will Lave an opportunity to fulfill its as yet 
unsuspected potentialities, or revert to a rigidly fixed traditionalism. 

TMs is a remarkable diagnosis of tbe situation of a great civiliza- 
tion, probably unique in its sober realism and its intellectually 
sopMsticated allowance for tbe immense complexity of tbe problems, 
for its ability to draw clear and definite conclusions from sucb 
complex materials and yet not fall into dogmatic over simplification. 
Tbis intellectual achievement in no small measure owes its possi- 
bility to tbe fact that its author, in a certain sense against bis own 
will, devoted himself to tbe problems of systematic theory in bis 
field. What be achieved in tbe field of theory was far from perfect, 
indeed its improvement in several directions has already become 
possible. But as be forged it and used it, it was a powerful instru- 
ment of understanding in tbe attack on some of tbe most complex 
and baffling problems the human mind has ever attempted to solve. 
But sucb results do not come about automatically even given tbe 
instrument ready-made. To forge tbe instrument so largely himself 
and at tbe same time achieve sucb mastery in its use, is scientific 
achievement of a very high order. 

Talcott Parsons. 
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TEE EUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Pbepatory Note 


An introductory discussion of concepts can liardly be dispensed 1 
witlij in spite of tbe fact that it is unavoidably abstract and Fence 
gives the impression of remoteness from reality. Its method, how- 
ever, makes no claim to any kind of novelty. On the contrary it 
attempts only to formulate what all empirical sociology really 
means when it deals with the same problems, in what it is hoped is 
a more convenient and somewhat more exact terminology, even 
though on that account it may seem pedantic. This is true even 
where terms are used which are apparently new or unfamiliar. As 
compared to the author’s essay in the terminology has been 

simplified as far as possible and hence considerably changed in 
■Order to render it more easily understandable. IJnfoidunately the 
most precise formulation cannot always be reconciled with a form 
which can readily be popularized. In such cases the latter aim has 
had to be sacrificed. 

On the concept of understanding compare the AllgeTneine 
Psycho'pathologie of Karl Jaspers, also a few observations by 
Heinrich Rickert in the second edition of the Grenze7v dev Naivr- 
wissenschaftlichen Begrijfshildung and particularly some of 
Siinmel’s discussions in the Prohleme dev GescliichtspJulosorJne, 
For certain methodological considerations the reader may here be 
referred, as often before in the author^s writings, to the procedure 


a.lSXS3t,S3''S”2 ‘Sir’S m£'i’ iK 

li iilso extends to the eraso of the ineaiiino- r.F oJ .utois. I, in 

syniLoIs, a meanino- which is usualJy thought of^al'’/n Lue' 
by a mind or intelligent being of some sort TIip ^ Jni einh'd 

ihis concept seems to the editor to be the' fnef Jnijiortant point aboiii 

- ...iXa .. i„ iw/iXiS '’i„L it', KC3 

I rr"tL‘"“sr 

-Action, espeeiaUy^cliapr 

Jt has not seemed advisable lo atlemnt a riorfronc 
term whenever Weber employs VersteheL “ Understanding*’ 
commonly used. Other exnrpssionc: oo ,, has been most 

■‘interpr'^etstion in snMectiv^"t“” "tommehenstt"” ^ mderstandable.” 
from time to time as the context seemed to demand — Ed. ^ 
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1 of Frieclricli Gotti ia Ms work Die Herrschaft des Wortes, TMs 
book, to be sure, is written in a somewhat difiBciilt style and its 
argument does not appear everywhere to have been thoroughly 
thought through. As regards content, reference may be made 
especially to the fine work of Ferdinand Tonnies, GemeinscTiaft und 
Gesellschaft, and also to the gravely misleading book of Rudolph 
Stammler, Wi'^tsch/ift und Recht, which may be compared with my 
criticism in the Archiv fur SoziaUvissenschaft (vol. xxiv, 1907). 
This critical essay contains many of the fundamental ideas of the 
following exposition. The present work departs from Simmel’s 
method (in the Soziologie and the Philos ophie des Geldes) in draw- 
ing a sharp distinction between subjectively intended and objec- 
tively valid meanings ; two different things which Simmel not 
only fails to distinguish but often deliberately treats as belonging 
together. ' 


] . The Definitions of Sociology and of Social Action 

1. Sociology (in the sense in which this highly ambiguous word 
is used here) is a science which attempts the interpretive under- 
standing of social action in order thereby to arrive at a causal 
explanation of its course and effects. In action ’’ is included all 
human behaviour when and in so far as the acting individual 
attaches a subjective meaning to it. Action in this sense may be 
either overt or purely inward or subjective; it may consist of 
positive intervention in a situation, or deliberately refraining from 
such intervention or passively acquiescing in the situation. Action 
is social in so far as, by virtue of the subjective meaning attached 
to it by the acting individual (or individuals), it takes account of 
the behaviour of others and is thereby oriented in its course.^ 


sin this series of definitions Weber employs several important terms which 
need discussion. In addition to V erstehen, which has already been commented 
upon, there are four important ones : Deuten, Sinn, Handeln, and V eThalte7i. 
Deutm has generally been translated as interpret.” As used by Weber in this 
context it refers to the interpretation of subjective states of mind and the mean- 
ings which can be imputed as intended by an actor. Any other meaning of the 
word “ interpretation ” is irrelevant to Weber’s discussion. The term Sinn has 
generally been translated -as meaning ” ; and its variations, particularly the 
corresponding adjectives, sinnliaft, sinnmoll, sinnfre,md, have been dealt with 
by appropriately mo-difying the term meaning. The reference here again is 
always to features of the content of subjective states of mind or of symbolic systems 
which are ultimately referable to such states of mind. 

The terms Hcmdeln .and Verlwlten are directly related, V tihalUn is the 
broader term referring to any mode of behaviour of human individuals, regardless 
of the frame of reference in terms of which it is analyzed. “ Behaviour ” has 
seemed to be the most appropriate English equivalent. Handein, on the other 
hand, refers to the concrete phenomenon of human behaviour only in so far as 
it is capable of “understanding,” in Weber’s technical sense, in terms of 
subjective categories. The most appropriate English equivalent has seemed to 
be “ action.” This corresponds to the editor’s usage in The Structure of Social 
Action and would seem to be fairly well established, “ Conduct ” is also closely 
similar and has sometimes been used. Deuten, Verstehen, and Sinn are thus 
applicable to human behaviour only in so far as it constitutes action or conduct 
in this specific sense. — ^E d. 
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(a) The Methodological Foundations of Sociology^ 

(1) Meaning'’ may be of two kinds. Tlie term may refer first 1 
to the actual existing meaning in tlie given concrete case of a par- 
ticular actor, or to tlie average or approximate meaning attributable 
to a given plurality of actors ; or secondly to tbe tlieoretically con- 
ceived pure tgpe^ of subjective meaning attributed to tlie bypo- 
tbetical actor or actors in a given type of action. In no case does 
it refer to an objectively correct ” meaning or one wliicli is 
true in some metaphysical sense. It is this wKicli distinguishes 2 
the empirical sciences of action, such as sociology and history, from 
the dogmatic disciplines in that area, such as jurisprudence, logic, 
ethics, and aesthetics, which seek to ascertain the true ' and 
‘^Walid” meanings associated with the objects of their investiga- 
tion. 

2. The line between meaningful action and merely reactive 
behaviour to which no subjective meaning is attached, cannot be 
sharply drawn empirically. A very considerable part of all socio- 
logically relevant behaviour, especially purely traditional 
behaviour, is marginal between the two. In the case of many 
psychophysical processes, meaningful, i.e., subjectively under- 
standable, action is not to be found at all ; in others it is discernible 
only by the expert psychologist. Many mystical experiences which 
cannot be adequately communicated in words are, for a person who 
is not susceptible to such 'experiences, not fully understandable. 

At the same time the ability to imagine one’s self performing a 
similar action is not a necessary prerequisite to understanding; 
''one need not have been Csesar in order to understand Ca3sar.” 

•'Weber's text is organized in a somewhat unusual manner. He lays down 
.■ertain fundamental defimtions and then proceeds to comment upon them. The 
definitions themselves are in the original printed in large type, the subsidiary 
comments in smaller type. For the purposes of this translation it has not seemed 
best to make a distinction in type form, but the reader should be aware that the 
numbered paragraphs which follow a definition or group ot them are in the nature 
of comments, rather than the continuous development of a general line of argu- 
ment. This fact 'accounts for what is sometimes a relatively f j-agmoniary character 
C'f the development and for the abrupt transition from on© subject to another. 
Weber apparently did not intend this material to be read ” in the ordinary 
sense, but rather to serve as a reference work for the clarification and systema- 
tization of theoretical concepts and their implioations. While the comments under 
most of the definitions are relatively brief, under the definitions of Sociology 
and of Social Action, Weber wrote what is essentially a methodological essay. 
Tliis makes sec. 1 cut of proportion to the other sections of this and the following 
chapters. Tt has. however, seemed best to retain Weber’s own plan iur the 
subdivision of the material — Ed. 

^Wober means by ‘‘ pure type ” what he himself generally called and 
what has come to be known in the literature about his methodology as the 
“ ideal type.” The reader may be referred for general orientation to W^eber’s 
(swn essay (to which he himself refers below), Die Oh j ahl i vitnt sozialinsse?ischaft- 
HrJher Erhenntnis to two works of Dr. Alexander von Scholiing, “ Die logischo. 
■'^’hcorie der hislom'scheii Kulturwissensehaften von Max Weber (ArcMv juer 
Soz7rJinssen<ic?iof I, vol. xlix), and llfax Wehcr,-^ and to the 

editor’s Stn/rt'inp of Social Action, chap. xvi. A somewhat different interpretation 
is given ill Theodore Aliel, Sy Hematic Sociology in Oermany. chap. iv. — E d. 
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2 For the verifiable accuracy of interpretation of the meaning oE a 
phenomenon it is a great help to he able to put one-’s self iinagina- 
tively in the place of the actor and thus sympathetically to par- 
ticipate in his experiences, but this is not an essential condition of 
meaningful interpretation. Understandable and non-imderstand- 
able components of a process are often intermingled and bound up 
together. 

3. All interpretation of meaning, like all scientific observation, 
strives for clarity and verifiable accuracy of insight and compre- 
hension (Emdenz). The basis for certainty in understanding* can 
be either rational, which can be further subdivided into logical and 
mathematical, or it can be of an emotionally empathic or artistically 
appreciative quality. In the sphere of action things ‘are rationall}" 
evident chiefly when we attain a completely clear intellectual grasp 
of the action-elements in their intended context of meaning'. 

o 

Empathic or appreciative accuracy is attained when, through sym- 
pathetic participation, we can adequate^ grasp the emotional con- 
text in which the action took place. The highest degree of rational 
understanding is attained in cases involving the meanings of 
logically or mathematically related propositions ; their meaning 
may be immediately and unambiguously intelligible. We have a 
perfectly clear understanding of what it means when somebody 
employs the proposition 2.x 2 = 4 or the Pythagorean theorem in 
reasoning or argument, or when someone correctly carries out a 
logical train of reasoning according to our accepted modes of 
thinking. In the same way we also understand what a person is 
doing when he tries to achieve certain ends by choosing appropriate 
means on the basis of the facts of the situation as experience has 
accustomed us to interpret them. Such an interpretation of this 
type of rationally purposeful action possesses, for the understanding 
of the choice of means, the highest degree of verifiable certainty. 
With a lower degree of certainty, which is, however, adequate for 
most purposes of explanation, we are able to understand errors, 
including confusion of problems of the sort that we ourselves are 

f>This is an imperfect rendering of the German term Evidenz, for which 
unfortunately, there is no good English equivalent. It has hence been rendered 
m a number of different ways, varying with the particular context in whicii 
it _ occurs. The primary meaning refers to the basis on which a scientist or 
thinker becomes satisfied of the certainty or acceplabilitv of a proposinon. As 
Weber himself points out, there are two primary aspects of this. On I he one 
hand a conclusion can be “ seen ” to follow from given ])remise'i by virtue of loo-ical, 
mathernaticnl, or possUdy other modes of meaningful relalion Tn tliis sense 
one “ sees ” the solution of an arithmetical pi-ohlem or the correctness of the 
proof of a geometrical theorem. The other aspect is concerned with empirical 
observation. Ff an act of observation is competently performed, fu a simihn 
sense one “ sees ” the truth of the relevant descrijjtive proposition. The term 
Evirlonz does not refer to the process of observing, but' to the quality of its 
result, by virtue of which the observer feels justified in affii-ming a given state- 
ment. Hence “ certainty ” has seemed a suitable translation in some contexts, 
“clarity” in others, “accuracy” in still others The term “intuition” is 
not usable because it refers to the process rather than to the result. — Ed. 
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liable to, or tbe origin of wMcli we can detect by syinpatlietic self- 2 
analysis. 

On the other hand, many nltiniate ends or values toward which 
experience shows that human action may be oriented, often cannot 
be understood completely, though sometimes we are able to grasj) 
them intellectually. The more radicall 3 ^ they differ from our own 
ultimate values, however, the more difficult it is for us to make them 
understandable by imaginatively participating in them. Depend- 
ing upon the circumstances of the particular case we must be*content 
either with a purely intellectual understanding of such values or 
when even that fails, sometimes we must simply accept them as 
given data. Then we can try to understand the action motivated by 
them on the basis of whatever opportunities for approximate 
emotional and intellectual interpretation seem to be available at 
different points in its course. These difficulties apply for instance, 
for people not susceptible to the relevant values, to many unusual 
acts of religious and charitable zeal; also certain kinds of extreme 
rationalistic fanaticism of the type involved in some forms of the 
ideology of the rights of man are in a similar position for people 
luho radically repudiate such points of view. 

The more we ourselves are susceptible to them the more readily 
can we imaginatively participate in such emotional reactions as 
anxiety, anger, ambition, envy, jealousy, love, enthusiasm, pride, 
vengefulness, loyalty, devotion, and appetites of all sorts, and 
thereby understaifd the irrational conduct which grows out of them. 
Such conduct is, i]*rational,^’ that is, from the point of view of 
the rational pursuit of a given end. Even when such emotions are 
found in a degree of inleiisity of which the observer himself is com- 
pletely incapable, ho cmi siill have a significant degree of emotional 
understanding of Iheir meaning and can interpret intene(‘tually 
their influence on tlie course of action and the selection of means. 

Eor the ])ur])Oses of a ty])ological scientiflc analysis it is con- 
N'enient to treat all irraiional, affoctually determined elemenis of 
t)ehaviou]’ as factors of deviation fconi a conceptually pure type of 
rational action. Eor example a panic on the stock exchange can be 
juost conveniently analyzed by attempting to determine first what 
the course of action would liave been if it had not been influenced 
by irrational aftec-ts; it is then possible to introduce the irrational 
roiiipoiients as ac(*oiinting for the observed deviations troin this 
hypotheii(ial course. Similarly, in anah'sing a political or militarv 
campaign it is convenient to detennine in the first place what 
would hate been a rational course, given tlie ends of the participants 
and adequate knowledge of all the circumstaiu'es. Only in this wav 
is it possible to assess the causal significance of irrational factors as ^ 
neconnting for tbe deviations from this typp- Th(' constinictiou of a 
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3 piirety rational course of action in sucli cases serves tlie sociologist 
as a tT})e ideal type wliicli lias the merit of clear uhderstand- 
ability and lack of ambiguity. By comparison with this it is 
]>ossible to understand the ways in which actual action is influenced 
by irrational factors of all sorts, such as affects' and errors, in that 
they account for the deviation from the line of conduct which 
would be expected on the hypothesis that the action were purely 
rational. 

Only in this respect and for these reasons of methodological con- 
venience, is the method of sociology '' rationalistic.^" It is 
naturally not legitimate to interpret this procedure as involving a 
'‘rationalistic bias"" of sociology, but only as a methodological 
device. It certainly does not involve a belief in the actual pre- 
dominance of rational elements in human life, for on the question 
of how far this predominance does or does not exist, nothing what- 
ever has been said. That there is, however, a danger of rationalistic 
interpretations where they are out of place naturally cannot be 
denied. All experience unfortunately confirms the existence of 
this danger. 

4. In all the sciences of human action account must be taken of 
processes and phenomena w'hich are devoid of vsubjective meaning,® 
in the role of stimuli, results, favouring or hindering circumstances. 
To be devoid of meaning is not identical with being lifeless or non- 
human; every artefact, such as for example a machine, can be 
understood only in terms of the meaning which its production and 
use have had or will have for human action ; a meaning which may 
derive from a relation to exceedingly various purposes. Without 
reference to this meaning such an object remains wholly unintel- 
ligible.® That which is intelligible or understandable about it is 
thus its relation to human action in the role either of means or of 
end ; a relation of which the actor or actors can he said to have been 
aware and to which their action has been oriented. Only in terms 
of such categories is it possible to understand "" objects of this 
kind. On the other hand processes or conditions, whether they are 
animate or inanimate, human or non-hnman, are in the present 
sense devoid of meaning in so far as they cannot he related to an 
intended purpose. That is to say they are devoid of meaning if 
they cannot be related to action in the role of means or ends but 
constitute only tbe stimulus, (he favouring or hindering circum- 


^ A tenii now nuic-i used in psycliolugicul literature, cspocially that of Psycho- 
analysis. It is roughly equivalent to “ emotion ” but more precise. — ^E d. 

‘''The Gorman term is sinnfiemd. This should not be translated by meaning- 
less,” hut intcrpretecl in the technical context of Weberbs use ot' Verstehen and 
Shuirhufvrri, The essential criterion is the im})0-,sibility of placing the object 
in question ni a complex of relations on the meaningful level. — E d. 

ve) sfphhar ) 
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stances/ It may be tliat the incursion of the Dollart at the begin- 3 
ning of the twelfth century^ had historical significance as a stimulus 
to the beginning of certain migrations of considerable importance. 
Human mortality, indeed the organic life cycle generally from the 
helplessness of infancy to that of old age, is naturallj^ of the yeiy 
greatest sociological importance through the various ways in which 
human action has been oriented to these facts. To still another 
category of facts devoid of meaning belong certain psychic or 
psycho-physical phenomena such as fatigue, habituation, memory, 
&c.; also certain typical states of euphoria under some conditions 
of ascetic mortification ; finally, typical variations in the reactions 
of individuals according to reaction-time, precision and other modes. 
But in the last analysis the same principle applies to these as to 
other phenomena which are devoid of meaning. Both the actor 
and the sociologist must accept them as data to be taheii into 
account. 

It is altogether possible that future research may be able to 
discover non-understandable uniformities underlying what has 
appeared to be specifically meaningful action, though little has 
been accomplished in this direction thus far. Thus, for example, 
differences in hereditary biological constitution, as of races,'’ 
would 1o be treated by sociology as given data in the ^ame way 
as the piiydological fads ol the iie'ed of nutrition or ibe offecl; c-’ 
senesceiK'c on action. Thh would be the case it. and in tar as. 
we had siatisvically tomlnsive ])root ot their iafliience on soci”- 
logieiiily reie^'niri belaiviour. 'Irio rei-ognitioii of the ^ansal signi- 
ficance Ol '•iicli laclors would r.aturallv aoi in the lea^t alien’ ll.e 
specitic task of -Gciological analT>i'< or ol that of the oiIkt scdem’es 
of action, which is the interpj etaiiun oi aciiou in torin» of its sub- 
jective meaning. The effect would be only io introduce certain 
non-niiderslandable daia o1 xho same order as orjjor.^ whirh, it has 
been noted above, are already present, into the complex of subjec- 
tively uuduTs laudable motivation at certain poinis. Thus it may 
come to be Jamwn that there are typical lelations between the 
frequency of certain types of teleological orientation (d action or of 
the degree of certain hind^ oi rationality and the cojthah'c index or 
skin colour or any otJier biologically inherited charactcrislic. 

5. rjider^tanding may be of two kinds: ihe fir.si is the dire--t 

iSiii'ely Lh'fc pas.Scige stales lo') narrow y co'u-ptaai ot ilie scune -U meaiiuiglui 
int&rprei'alion. Il- is certainly not- ovh/ in terms .<11011 a.^ tliote ol the rntionai 
means-end scLeina, that il i< possible to make action und erst and able in terrr..^ 
of subjective caiegories. This probably can nctaariv be called a source of 
rationalistic bias in \Yel»cr's v.ork. In practice he does not adhere al a:] 
rigoroutl\ 10 tins nieihodological position For ceiiain possibilities 111 tins 
broader held, ^ee the editor’s Strveture ol Social Action, chaps, vi. and xi — E d. 

2 A gidf 01 :lie North Sea wliich broke ihrtaigh 'he N cLherlLind-^ co'.st. iloodi'ig 
an area.- -Ed 
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3 ohservational iiiiderstaading^ of tlie subjective meaning of a given 
act as such, including verbal utterances. We tlms understand by 
direct observation, in this sense, the meaning of the proposition two 
times two equals four when we hear or read it. This is a case of the 
direct rational understanding of ideas. We also understand an 
outbreak of anger as manifested by facial expression, exclamations 
or irrational movements. This is direct observational understanding 

4 of irrational emotional reactions. We can understand in a similar 
observational way the action of a woodcntter or of somebody who 
reaches for the knob to shut a door or who aims a gnn at an animal. 
This is rational observational nnclerstanding of actions. 

Understanding may, however, be of another sort, namely 
explanatory understanding. Thus we understand in terms of 
motive the meaning an actor attaches to the proposition twice two 
ec|nals four, w’hen he states it or writes it clown, in that we under- 
stand what makes him do this at precisely this moment and in these 
circumstances. Understanding in this sense is attained if we know 
that he is engaged in balancing a ledger or in making a scientific 
demonstration, or is engaged in some other task of which this par- 
iicnlar act would be an appropriate part. This is rational under- 
standing of motivation, which consists in placing the act in an 
intelligible and more inclusive context of meaning.*^ Thus we 
understand the chopping of wood or aiming of a gun in terms of 
motive in addition to direct obsei'vation if we know that the wood- 
chopper is working for a wage or is chopping a supply of firewood 
for his own use or possibly is doing it for recreation. But he might 
also be working off a fit of rage, an irrational case. Similarly 
we understand the motive of a person aiming a gun if we know that 
he has been commanded to shoot as a member of a firing squad, 
that he is fighting against an enemy or that he is doing it for 
revenge. The last is affectually determined and thus in a certain 
sense irrational. Finally we have a motivational understanding 
of the outburst of anger if we know^ that it has been provoked by 


^Weber here uses the term akfncfles Verste/ipn, which he contrasts with 
crklaerendes Verstehen. The latter he also refers to as motivations7naessig. 
“ Aktuell in this context has been translated as ‘ ' observational. ” It is clear 
from Weber’s discussion that the primary criterion is the possibility of dei'iving 
the meaning of an act or symbolic expression from immediate observation without 
reference to any broader context. In erhlaerendes Verstehen, on the other hand, 
the particular act must be placed in a broader context of meaning involving 
facts which cannot, he derived from immediate observation of a particular act 
or expression. — ^E d. 

4= The German tei-m is Binnziisamme^ihnng , It refers to a plurality of elements 
which form a coherent whole on the level of meaning. There are several possible 
modes of meaningful relation between such elements, such as logical consistency, 
the esthetic harmony of a style, or the appropriateness of means to an end. In 
any case, however, a Sinnzusammenhang must be distinguished from a system 
of elements which are causally interdependent. There seems to be no single 
English term or phrase which is always adequate. According to variations in 
.the context, “ context of meaning,” “ complex of meaning,” and sometimes 
“ meaningful system” have been employed. — 
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jealousy, injured pride, or an insult. The last examples are all 4 
aifectnall}’' determined and hence derived from irrational motives. 

In all the above cases the particular act has been placed in an 
understandable sequence of motivation, the understanding of which 
can be treated as an explanation of the actual course of behaviour. 
Thus for a science which is concerned wuth the subjective meaning 
of action, explanation requires a grasp of the complex of meaning 
in which an actual course of understandable action thus interpreted 
belongs.'^ In all such cases, even where the processes are largely 
ahfectual, the subjective meaning of the action, including that also 
of the relevant meaning complexes, will be called the intended^’ 
meaning.^ This involves a departure from ordinary usage, which 
speaks of intention in this sense only in the case of rationally pur- 
posive action. 

C. In all these cases understanding involves the interpretive 
grasp of the meaning present in one of the following contexts : (a) as 
in the historical approach, the actually intended meaning for con- 
crete individual action; or (b) as in cases of sociological mass 
phenomena the average of, or an approximation to, the actually 
intended meaning; or (c) the meaning appropriate to a scientifically 
formulated pure type (an ideal type) of a common phenomenon. 
Th» concept'll and law«i ’’ of pure economic theory are examples of 
this of ideal tvpe. The} state wJiat course a give]] type of 

human anioii \Vv>u]d take if ir were strictly rational, unaffected by 
errors or conotirmal faclor^ ajid if, furthermore, it wore completely 
and uitov|i!i\-ecally direcoeil to a sijiglc end, the maximizatirm of 
economic arl v-inro.g('. [n reality, action take> exactly thi> (‘ourse 
only in muisiial ca^e-. a.'" somcrimos outlie siock exchange: and even 
then :]n']e i^ usnally only an apjjroximaticui to the ideal ty])e.' 

Mvei}' iintu'prelaiion utrcnnpls to attain clarity and certainty, 
bill :\'o lira Iter Imw clear an interpretation as such ap])ear> to be 
from I lie jioint of view of meaning, it cannot on this account alone 
claim to ’he llie causally valid interpretation. On this level it must 
remain ojjIv a pcculiaiiy plausible hypolheus. In the first place the 

(hi Llie- <'rgiijficcniCL=‘ or iliis Lvpe of oKplanaLioii i\'l- i'(;liu.ioiis]iii)S. 

See par.'!. 6. pp 14 li. helov. in llie present sccnon. 

f'The (Jerinaii is (jtm^Ahici Sinn. Weber deparis from orcliiiai’v n.'iago riol only 
in bro.adcnirig tlie rneainiig of this conrrpLion. As he stales a./ ihc end of th.f’* 
present meiliodological discussion, lie docs not restrict Iho u>e of tins concept 
to cases where a clear sclf-coriscous ewareiiess of .such meaning cav be reasonably 
attribnled lo every indivirlnal actor. Essentially, whai W>bor is doing it, to 
formiilat'c ;ni opcMi lona! toncepL '"I’bc question is not whcrlier in a scns>‘ 
olbvious io the ordiinvy pci.«-on siuli an irilended nieaning really exisis.'’ bat 
wheth.er llie coiicopi is oapalile of providing a logic*:il rVamework’ xvithin which 
scienlilic ally iiriportant ob-eivations Can be made. The test of validitv of the 
obst-i vaii'ow isi no: wheiher their object is iinrncdiaiely cloai* lo common sense, 
but \;]-<..Ju‘r :be I'esnlts of ibese technical obi^ervaiions crin h>o satisfactorily 
organized and related to those of others in a systematic body of knowledge. — E d. 

7The scientific functions of such consi ruction have bee-u discussed in the 
authr*''s article in (he ArchAv fuer SociahrAsspufirhoff. vol. xix. pj). 64 Cf. 
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4 conscious motives may well, even to tlie actor liimself, conceal 
tie various “"motives’^ and repressions wiici constitute tie 
real drivings force of iis action. Thus in such cases even subjec- 
tively honest self-analysis has only a relative value. Then it is 
the task of the sociologist to be aware of this motivational situation 
and to describe and analyse it, even though it has not actiiall^r been 
concretely part of the conscious intention of the actor; possibly 
not at all, at least not fully. This is a border line case of the inter- 

. pretation of meaning. Secondly, processes of action which seem to 
an observer to be th$ same or similar may fit into exceedingly 
various complexes of motive in the case of the actual actor. Then 
even though the situations appear superficially to be very similar 
we must actually understand them or interpret them as very 
difierent, perhaps, in terms of meaning, directly opposed.® Third, 
the actors in any given situation are often subject to opposing and 
conflicting impulses, all of which we are able to understand. In a 
large number of cases we know from experience it is not possible 
to arrive at even an approximate estimate of the relative strength 
of conflicting motives and very often we cannot be certain of our 
interpretation. Only the actual outcome of the conflict gives a 
solid basis of judgment. 

More generally, verification of subjective interpretation by com- 
parison with the concrete course of events is, as in the case of all 
hypotheses, indispensable. Unfortunately this type of verification 
is feasible with relative accuracy only in the few very special cases 

5 susceptible of psychological experimentation. The approach to a 
satisfactory degree of accuracy is exceedingly various, even in the 
limited number of cases of mass phenomena which can be statis- 
tically described and unambiguously interpreted. For the rest 
there remains only the possibility of comparing the largest possible 
number of historical or contemporary processes which, while other- 
wise similar, differ in the one decisive point of their relation to the 
particular motive or factor the role of which is being investigated. 
This is a fundamental task of comparative sociology. Often, unfor- 
tunately, there is available only the dangerous and uncertain pro- 
cedure of the imaginary experiment ’’ which consists in thinking 
away certain elements of a chain of motivation and w^orking out 
the course of action which would then probably ensue, thus arriving 
at a causal judgment.® 

s Simmc], in his Probleiiu' dar Geschichtspliilotioyliie, pjives ti number of 
examples. 

oTlie ^above passage is an exceedingly compact statement oP Weber’s theory 
of the logical conditions of proof of causal relationship. ETe developed this most 
fully in his essay Die Ohjehtivitat soziahvifisenschrrftlicher Erkenntnis. op. cit. 
It is also discussed in certain of the other essays which have been collected in 
the volume, Gesammelte Avfsaetze znr Wis^^etischaftslehre. The best and fullest 
secondary discussion is to be found in von ScheJling’s book. Max Webers Wissen- 
scJioftsleJire. There is a briefer disciissiou in chap, xvi of the editor’s Sfructure 
of Social Action . — Ed. 
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For example, tlie generalization called GresFam’s Law is a 5 
rationally clear interpretation of human action under certain condi- 
tions and under the assumption that it will follow a purely rational 
course. How far any actual course of action corresponds to this 
can he verified only by the available statistical evidence for the 
actual disappearance of under-valued monetary units from circula- 
tion. In this case our information serves to demonstrate a high 
degree of accuracy. The facts of experience were known before the 
generalization, which was formulated afterwards; but without this 
successful interpretation our need for causal understanding would 
evidently be left unsatisfied. On the other hand without the demon- 
stration that what can here be assumed to be a theoretically adequate 
interpretation also is in some degree relevant to an actual course of 
action, a law,^^ no matter how fully demonstrated theoretically, 
would be worthless for the understanding of action in the real world. 

In this case the correspondence between the theoretical interpreta- 
tion of motivation and its empirical verification is entirely satis- 
factory and the cases are numerous enough so that verification can 
be considered established. But to take another example, Eduard 
Meyer has advanced an ingenious theory of the causal significance of 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea for the development 
of the cultural peculiarities of Greek, and lienee more generally 
western, civilization.’^ This is derived from a meaningful inter- 
pretation of certain symptomatic facts having to do with tlie 
attitudes of the Greek oracles and prophets towards ilic Persians. 

It can only be directly 's-erified by reference to the examples of the 
conduct of the Persians in cases where they were victorious, as in 
Jerusalem, Egypt, and Asia Minor, and even this verification must 
necessarily remain unsatisfactory in certain respects. The striking 
rational plausibility of the hypothesis must here necessarily be 
relied on as a support. In very many cases of historical interpre- 
tation which seem highly plausible, however, there is not even a 
possibility of the order of verification which was feasible in this 
case. Where this is true the iniei'pretatioii nmst necessarily remain 
a hypothesis. 

7. A motive is a complex of subjective meaning which seems to 
the actor himself or to the observer an adequate ground for the con- 
duct in question. We apply the term '' adequacy on the level of 
meaning to the subjective interpretation of a coherent course of 

’ See Edvard Meyer, Qr.^rhichte des Altcftin/is, Stnlif^ari. 1901, vol iii, no 
420, 444 ft. ' « ^ ^ 

2The expression sinnhajle Adaeqiianz is one of the most difficult of Weber’s 
technicol terms to translate. In most places the cumbrous phrase “ adequaev 
on the level of meaning’’ has had to be employed. It should be clear from 
the jirogvess of the discussion that what Weber refers to is a satisfying level of 
knowledge for the particular purposes, of the subjective state of mind of tlio 
actor or actors. He is. however, careful to point out that causal adequacy 
involves in addition to this a satisfactory correspondence between the results of 
observations from the subjective point of view and from the objective; that is, 
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5 conduct ^^lien and in so fax as, according* to oiir habitual modes of 
ilionght and feeling, its component parts taken in their mutual 
1 elation are recogmized to constitute a typicaP’ complex of mean- 
ing. It is more common to say correct.’’ The interpretation of 
cl sequence of events will on the other hand be called causally 
adequate in so far as, according to established generalizations from 
experience, there is a probability that it will always actually occur 
in the same way. An example of adequacy on the level of meaning 
ill this sense is what is, according to our current norms of calcula- 
tion or thinking, the correct solution' of an arithmetical problem. 
On the other hand, a causally adequate interpretation of the same 
phenomenon would concern the statistical probability that, accord- 
ing to ^ erified generalizations from experience, there would be a 
correct or an erroneous solution of the same problem. This also 
refers to currently accepted norms but includes taking account of 
typical errors or of typical confusions. Thus causal explanation 
depends on being able to determine that there is a probability, 
which in the rare ideal case can be numerically stated, but is always 
ill some sense calculable, that a given observable event (overt or 
snlijective) will be follow^ed or accompanied by another event. 

A correct causal interpretation of a concrete course of action 
is arrived at when the overt action and the motives have both been 
correctly apprehended and at the same time their relation has 
become meaningfully comprehensible. A correct causal interpreta- 
tion of typical action means that the process which is claimed to be 
typical is shown to be both adequately grasped on the level of mean- 
ing and at the same time the interpretation is to some degree 
causally adequate. If adequacy in respect to meaning is lacking, 
then no matter how high the degree of uniformity and how precisely 
its probability can be numerically determined, it is still an incom- 
piehensible statistical probability, whether dealing* with overt or 
subjective processes. On the other hand, even the most perfect 
adequacy on the level of meaning has causal significance from a 
sociological point of view only in so far as there is some kind of 
g proof foi the existence of a probability^ that action in fact normally 
takes the course which has been held to be meaningful. Tor this 


observations of the overt course of action which can be described without 
reference to the state of mind of the actor. For a discussion of the methodological 
problem involved here, see Structure of Social Action, chaps, ii and v.— E d. ^ 

‘“^This IS the first occurrence in Weber’s text of the term Chwice which Weber 
usps very frequently. It is here translated by “ probabilitv ” because he uses 
It as interchangeable with Wahrscheinlichheit. As the term’ “ probability ” " is 
used m a technical mathematical and statistical sense, however, it implies the 
possibility of numerical statement. In most of the cases where Weber uses 
6 ^ncc this IS out of the question. It is, however, possible to speak in terras 
of higher and lower degpes of probability. Td avoid confusion with the technical 
matheinatical concept, the term “likelihood” will often be used m the transla- 
tion. It IS by means of this concept that Weber, in a highly ingenious way 
has bridged the gap between the interpretation of meaning and the inevitably 
more complex facts of overt action.— Ed. 
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there must be some degree of determinable frequency of approxi- 6 
mation to an average or a pure type. 

Statistical uniformities constitute understandable types of action 
in the sense of this discussion, and thus constitute ^'sociological 
generalizations,’^ only when they can be regarded as manifestations 
of the understandable subjective meaning of a course of social 
a(3iion. Conversely, formulations of a rational course of subjec- 
tively understandable action . constitute sociological types of 
empirical process only when they can be empirically observed with a 
significant degree of approximation. It is unfortunately by no 
means the case that the actual likelihood of the occurrence of a given 
course of overt action is always directly proportional to the clarity 
of subjective interpretation. There are statistics of processes devoid 
of meaning such as death rates, phenomena of fatigue, the produc- 
tion rate of machines, the amount of rainfall, in exactly the same 
sense as there are statistics of meaningful phenomena. But only 
when the phenomena are meaningful is it convenient to speak of 
sociological statistics. ExamjDles are such cases as crime rates, 
occupational distributions, price statistics, and statistics of crop 
acreage. Jfaturally there are many cases where both components 
ai^e involved, as in crop statistics. 

8 . Processes and uniformities ^vhich it has here seemed con- 
vex iciii noi to desigmne as (in the present case) sociological 
{) .f'lmnena or unifoTin ities because they are not under>tandabio,” 
ar( Danu'cily not on that accuujit any the less imporuint. Tlnhs is 
even ior '^^)^‘iology in tJie jjresent ^011^0 whin'd', re'^tric1s it to stib- 
jif/i’vely tindim'-naidahle plieiiomctia — a tisag<^ which there is no 
i'll ciii ion (jl' atiin.qniiig to ini]a)>() oji any(;nc cdse. vSuch phenonKoia, 
ii'.-.vevcr iuipo-rtant, luv, >Lnu;lv ti'oatod Ip a diitcronl method from 
x'r.i othei*": llup' becanne conditions, siimnJi, harlhering or hinder- 
i.'iL i‘i!'('um>ta nc(‘^ ot jiclion. 

a. Allion ill tlui '-caisc (jI a subjecU\ely un(ler>iandii])h‘ orionta- 
tic'.-i (il b(di:ivi()ui exi-ts onJy as the ladiaoioiir oi one or more 
7/ ' 'ridi’ol human beings. Por other c<.uTiiiive jiiirpo.^es ii may be 
(•('Lvenieiii or loaTN-ary to con.-^ider the individual for itisrance as a 
(•'■Ilcciion (u celh. as a, conyolox of bi(!-(*hoini('a 1 reactions, or to 
(\,n;-eive lii*^ ])'^y(‘hi^• " jif(‘ made ii]) of a variety of difi'erent 
ohimi-nu, liowevi'i- ihes(‘ may he defined. ViidouhuMlIy such ])ro- 
(cdnie> yield valtiable knowh‘dge of causal relai ionship^. But 
lii' htdiavioiir cd the-e (deuiotiis. exj)re<-(‘d in Midi uui{-on)iities, 
i.' not -111) jectively nudersLandahle. This is true even of psychic 
cieiocnts because the more precisely they arc formulated from a 
])( iiLi of ^iew of naltual science, the less tliev are acces>ible to 
M.i-iecrive understanding. This is never ilie road to inlerpretatioa 
in term- of subjective meaning. On the contrary, ])oth for sociology 
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in tlie present sense, and for liistory, tlie object of cognition is tiie 
snbjectiYe meaning-complex of action. Tbe behaviour of physio- 
logical entities such as cells, or of any sort of psychic elements may 
at least in principle be observed and an attempt made to derive 
uniformities from such observations. It is further possible to 
attempt, with their help, to obtain a causal explanation of indivi- 
dual phenomena, that is, to subsume them under uniformities. 
But the subjective understanding of action takes the same account 
of this type of facts and uniformities as of any others not capable 
of subjective interpretation. This is true, for example, of physical, 
astronomical, geological, meteorological, geographical, botanical, 
zoological, and anatomical facts and of such facts as those aspects of 
psycho-pathology which are devoid of subjective meaning or the 
facts of the natural conditions of technological processes. 

For still other cognitive purposes as for instance juristic, or for 
practical ends, it may on the other hand be convenient or even indis- 
pensable to treat social collectivities, such as states, associations, 
business corporations, foundations, as if they were individual 
persons. Thus they may be treated as the subjects of rights and 
duties or .as the performers of legally significant actions. But for 
the subjective interpretation of action in sociological work these 
collectivities must be treated as solely the resultants and modes of 
organization of the particular acts of individual persons, since these 
alone can be treated as agents in a course of subjectively under- 
standable action. Nevertheless, the sociologist cannot for his pur- 
poses afford to ignore these collective concepts derived from other 
disciplines. For the subjective interpretation of action has at least 
two important relations to these concepts. In the first place it is 
often necessary to employ very similar collective concepts, indeed 
often using the same terms, in order to obtain an understandable 
terminology. Thus both in legal terminology and in everyday 
speech the term state is used both for the legal concept of the 
state and for the phenomena of social action to which its legal rules 
are relevant. For sociological purposes, however, the phenomenon 
the state does not consist necessarily or even primarily of the 
elements which are relevant to legal analysis; and for sociological 
purposes there is no such thing as a collective personality which 
acts.’\ When reference is made in a sociological context to a 
state, a nation,’^ a corporation/^ a family,’’ or an army 
corps,” or to similar collectivities, what is meant is, on the oon- 
7 trary, only a certain kind of development of actual or possible social 
actions of individual persons. Both because of its precision and 
because it is established in general usage the juristic concept is 
taken over, but is used in an entirely different meaning. 

Secondly, the subjective interpretation of action must take 
account of a fundamentally important fact. These coiicepts of 
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V ive out hies which are foimd both in coiiinion serso and in 7 
huistic and other technical forms of thought, havo a meaning in the 
iinih or individual person>, partly as of souiethiiig actnally exist- 
h'g, joartly as something A\'irh rioriiuuive authoiity. This is true 
: ot only of judges and officials, but of ordinary private iiulixidmiL- 
os veli. Actors ihns in part orient ihcdr action to them, and in this 
7 'ole such ideas liavo a powerful, oLien a decisive, causaj iiifliKaice on 
vhe course of action of rerJ i-’idividuals. This i^ al)OTc all true 
whore the iclea> coucern a recognized positive or negative normative 
rehernd lor in-iraiice. one o1 the important aspects of the 

■ ' *'-xi>teiicc of a jnodeni ^iale, preci>e]y as a complex of social ii'.ter- 
5 cti'.ai of iiidividua] per>on''. consiv,!-. hi the fad lhat the aciion of 
'awotis individual." is orienied lo the l)eliei lhat it exists vU* blionld 
exist, thus that its acts and laws are valid in tlie legal sense. This 
’.vill bo fiirtbcr discussed below. Thoiio'h extremely pedantic and 
'ami^ersonie it would be ])ossii)le, if j)ur() 0 ''es of soeirilogieai 
'erminoloaw alone were involveui. to oliaiinaie sneh terms oiitirelv. 
i, subsiitnte newly-coined words. This would be possible even 
’Irma'h ihe word '■ "tat(' ” i:? used oidinarily nor enly to designate 
:hG legal coiice]jt bul al^o the real process of action . .Bui in the 
r.btjve im]>ortani conn.exK-n, at lea.st, thi." would naturally l)o inyuos- 
^■Me. 

'f’hiidly, ir is ilio method of tIk' so-tailed ** organic '' sed'oo] ct 
scw-ology'' to alienipr to understand social iiitoraciion by using as a 
.'.cint. of dc])arlure tlie whole*' within which the individual acts. 
lh‘s ad'ioii and bcliiiviour are then intei]uetod somewhat in tlie way 
a physiologist would treat the role of an organ of the body in 
7, he ''economy *’ of the organism, tliai is from the ])oint of view of 
■ he survival of the latter.'’ How far in other disciplines this type 
rf functional analysU of the relation ol parts** to a ‘'whede’* 
can be regarded as definitive, cannot be discii>secl here: but it is 
wuTl known that the bio-cheniical and bio-phy>ical modes of analysis 

the organism are on principle opjtosed to stopping there. For 
proposes of sociological analysis two things can be said. First tlii^ 
functional frame of reference is convenient for purpose^ of practical 
illustration and for ])i‘c)vi"iunal orientation. Tn those res])eots it is 
7:r.r only useful but indispensable. But at the same time if its 

'Ov ,i nou:<M'vt* Jioi'irurivr* piuu-vic tVohoi* nu'Mi.- u’:e wincli pivliibu .» cci'tai^' 
p.' ss'l'te modes! oT aciioii. — En. 

'■'A cLisSKc’il cxanpiio i-) Scliaflle'" bnlliai't woi-k. /^/(/ i/nd L'h'n ,'^ozialiin 

Ku't prv'!. 

^Oie Ilf li'e incisi illnmirialing menu or pIiy.-i'jlo;;-icnl problem^ from 

mj( b 1 t‘nnri.i(jiial of vicu'. wliicti i- icadily imdersiaiidabtc 1-^ tlie layman. 

j«: tv B. Cain’on ; 77/ r IB/ydo/n of fir Body, "ecoiid odiiion, 1938. Ttic point 
o'* icfcroiico on hu j)hy?io]o,:: (.al It \'oi is no! [U’imai’jJy "urA-iv'al value to tlie 
ji-y k-, '.M Jic -(ii5«(‘ oi ilio -Darwinian llieory or evolution, but rather the, niain- 
Teui’-i'e oT iIk- ind ivd'ial ov< 2 :aii]sin as a “ pjomo: concern” in cavryinj; iliroii^rli 
n. lypiial life fyele Wlnr is tlie life cyelo, i? to iliv- physiolocr's' c-?.eri:ially 
a maiter of onipivical obs-enoiiion — Ed. 
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7 cognitive value is overestimated and its concepts illegitimate iy 
reified/^" it can be MgMy dangerous. Secondly, in certain cir- 
cumstances this is tbe only available way of determining just wLat 
processes of social action it is* important to understand in order to 
explain a given phenomenon.^ But this is only the beginning of 
sociological analysis as here understood. In the case of social collec- 
tivities, precisely as distinguished from organisms, we are in a 
position to go beyond merely demonstrating functional relationships 
and uniformities. We can accomjilish something which is never 
attainable in the natural sciences; namely the subjective under- 
standing of the action of the component individuals. The natural 
sciences on the' other hand cannot do this, being limited ,to the 
formulation of causal uniformities in objects and events and the 
explanation of individual facts by applying them. We do not 
understand ” the behaviour of cells, but can only observe the 
relevant functional relationships and generalize on the basis of 
these observations. This additional achievement of explanation by 
interpretive understanding, as distinguished from external observa- 
tion, is of course attained only at a price — the more hypothetical 
and fragmentary character of its results. TsTevertheless, subjective 
understanding is the specific characteristic of sociological know- 
ledg^e. 

It would lead too far afield even to attempt to discuss how far the 
behaviour of animals is subjectively understandable to us and vice 
versa; in both cases the meaning of the term understanding and 
its extent of application would be highly problematical. But in so 
far as such understanding existed it would be theoretical^ possible 
to formulate a sociology of the relations of men to animals, both 
domestic and wild. Thus many animals understand commands, 
anger, love, hostility, and react to them in ways which are evidently 
often by no means purely instinctive and mechanical and in some 
sense both consciously meaningful and affected by experience. There 
is no friori reason to suppose that our ability to vshare the feelings 
of primitive men is very much greater.*'^ Unfortunately we either 

7 The term “ reification ” as used by Professor Morris Cohen in his book, 
and Nature, seems to fit Weber’s meaning exactly. A concept or sysietu 
of concepts which critical analysis can show to be abstract, is reified ” when it 
is used naively as though it provided an adequate total description of the concrete 
phenomenon in question. The fallacy of “ reification ” is virtually another name 
for what Professor Whitehead has called “ the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 
See his Science and the Modern World. — ^En. 

Compare the famous dictum of a well-known physiologist : “ sec. 10. The 
spleen. Of the spleen, gentlemen, we know nothing. ' So much for the spleen.” 
Actually, of course, he “knew” a good deal about the spleen — its position, sixe, 
shape, &c. ; but he could say nothing about its function, and it was his inability 
to do this that he called “ignorance.” 

^The present state of anthropological research, which has advanced enormously 
since Weber wrote, would seem to throw considerable doubt on the validity of thus 
statement. In making it, Weber apparently does not adequately take account of 
the fundamental fact that no non-human species has even a primitive form cf 
language; whereas no human group is known without a “ fully-developed ” 
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, do not have any reliable nieaii'^ of deieriuiiiing iho subjective <talt‘ 7 
of mind ot an animal or wlial ve have is a1 bo^t very un^a li^tactory. 
it is well biiown that the problems oi animal ])>ycli()loo‘v. liow(‘vo" 
interestino*. are very tljoruy one*. There ar(' in pariicmlai' A'lii'ions 
iorms oi social organization iimoug* anima]<: *’ monogamous ami 
polygamous ianiilies/' herds, Hocks, and finally ** <t.ate.‘’ with a 
iniictional division of labour. The exient ol tuiKULonal dilrerentia- 
tion found in those animal ‘societies is by ilq means, howeve]*. 
entirely a nnattor of the degree ot organic or ]uo]‘])]Lological diftere3i- S 
tiation of the individual inein])e]-s ot the species. Tints the iiinr'- 
lional difL'ereiitiation found ainong the termites, and in ( onse- 
(jiience that of the products of their social activitie<, is inucli mori^ 
advanced than in the cune of the bees and ants, [n tin* fitdd ]■' 
goes withom <aying that a purely functional poini of view is oFien 
the host that can, at least lor the present , be attained, and iIk- 
invesLigator niusl bo coniont with it. Thii* it is possible lo study 
the way^; in which the s])ccLes provide* lor il*^ survival : linn i'^, I o'*' 
nutrition, defence, reprodiudion. and recoustruciion oi tlie Nocial 
units. A< the ])rincipal bearers of tiioso fiincriom*. difioie^itiaied 
tyjies of ijidividuals can bo identified: ‘‘kings/* ••([UCons/‘ 

‘‘ wo]*kers,*‘ ■’ soldiers,'* “ di'o]iON." •* ])roj)aga1()r^.** “ (jnecui's 

substitute*," and so on. Anything inor(‘ tluni that wa^ lor a long 
time merely a matter of ■s])eculation oi of an attempt lo dcO'crniino 
the extimt lo which heredity on the on(‘ hand and eMvironnient on 
the othei would be involved in the development of i lie*e socdal 
proclivities. This wa.s pari iciihu ly true of the ( o:uroversi(w belwee’^ 
(fdtte ajjd Weisjnan. The latter’s eonco])ti()ii of the onnil])oten( c 
of iiatin'al ^election wa.s largely hastsl or. wholly non-t'inpiri.'ail 
deduction*, jbit all ''Crious aut liorities art' natiirallv ftilU aoTeed 
Thai ihe limitation of analysis to the hmciional level is only .i 
nece.ssity inii)osed by our tiresenT ionoranco which it is lioped will 
only be temporary.^ 

Tl is relatively easy to gias]) the significance ot the Luik lions of 
these various dilferenriated types for survival. Tt is also not diliiciib 
lo work out the hearing of the hy])othcsis of the biheiitance oi 
a(‘([uired cliai aclerisiic< oi it< rev(«rse on tlie ]>roblcm ot explaining 

orii^ 'J’lie ability to nse IanQ;uage <ai the one liaud a fiuicla menial uidi'.x (<: 
the .stale ot developmenu of tlie nidi vicinal hinisclf. so fin- a.'^ it Tclevie-i 
to tbe theory of acLioii. On tlie oiler iiaiul. lanirudue peiinins -ho niosi 
Liiicially iinporlatiL source of evidence for subjective pticnonicMia. AVlial Inis 
seemed to so many “ civilized ” men to be tiie sii aryi-nc'^s .ir-cl ''iconi]jT.> 
bc'i! ibility of the behaviour and thought of jn-imiiive. peoples, aiifiarent iv 
primarily a matter of the fcAincn-’s failure to submit- llie laitor to an aclequatelV 
thcrc.ugh and rigorous investigation Ii can be said wiih c onsidc'.-.Jde c iinliueiide 
ih-i. p competently trained aiuliJ'(j})ol.'-gicai field worker P'S in a position 10 ob.<i'u 
a level of insight into the slates of mind of a people whom he has carefully 
sLudit'il. winch is quite comparable, if not snjierior. tc' dial of ihe histoi'iai! 
of a civilization at ,dl widely cliff erenr, from his own. —Ed. 

1 Sc-ie, for example, fen- an account of the stale of laiowledge of die terrnitc^s. 
ihe stiiclv c 3 f Kai‘l Escherich. Dip, Aineise. 1906. 
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8 Ilow these differentiations have come about and further what is the 
bearing of different variants of the theory of heredity. But this is 
not enough. We would like especially to know first what factors 
account for the original differentiation of specialized types from 
the still neutral undifferentiated species-type. Secondly, it would 
be important to know what leads the differentiated individual in the 
typical case to behave in a way which actually serves the survival 
•\^alue of the organized group. Wherever research has made any 
progress in the solution of these problems it has been through the 
experimental demonstration of the probability or possibility of the 
role of chemical stimuli or physiological processes, such as nutri- 
tional states, the effects of parasitic castration, &c., in the case of 
the individual organism. How far there is even a hope that the 
existence of ^ ^ sub j ective ’ ^ or meaningful orientation could be 
made experimentally probable, even the specialist to-day would 
hardly be in a position to say. A verifiable conception of the state 
of mind of these social animals accessible to meaningful under- 
standing, would seem to be attainable even .as an ideal goal only 
within narrow limits. However that may be, a contribution to the 
understanding of human social action is hardly to be expected from 
this quarter. On the contrary, in the field of animal psychology, 
human analogies are and must be continually employed. The most 
that can be hoped for is, then, that these biological analogies may 
some day be useful in suggesting significant problems. For instance 
they may throw light on the question of the relative role in the early 
stages of human social differentiation of mechanical and instinctive 
factors, as compared with that of the factors which are accessible to 
subjective interpretation generally, and more particularly to the 
role of consciously rational action. It is necessary for the sociologist 
to be thoroughly aware of the fact that in the early stages even of 
human development, the first set of factors is completely predominant. 
Even in the later stages he must take account of their continual 
interaction with the others in a role w^hich is often of decisive 
importance. This is particularly true of all traditional action^ 
and of many aspects of charisma.^ In the latter field of phenomena 
lie the seeds of certain types of psychic contagion ’’ and it is thus 
the bearer of many dynamic tendencies of social processes. These 
types of action are very closely related to phenonema -which are 
understandable either only in biological terms or are subject to 
interpretation in terms of subjective motives only in fragments and 
with an almost imperceptible transition to the biological. But all 

2 See sec. 2. 

3 Since the term charisma ” was, in its sociological usage, introduced by 
Weber himself from a different field, no attempt has been made to find an English 
equivalent and it will be used directly throughout. Weber took it from" the 
corresponding Greek which was used in the literature of early Christianity and 
means “ the gift of grace.” For further discussion of the concept, see below, 
chap, iii, especially secs. 2 and 10. — Et>. 
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these facts do not discharge sociology from the obligation, in full 8 
awareness of the narrow limits to which it is confined, to accomplish 
what it alone can do. 

The various works of Othmar Spann are often full of suggestive 
ideas though at the same time he is guilty of occasional misunder- 
standings and above all of arguing on the basis of pure value judg- 
ments which have no place in an empirical investigation. But he 
IS undoubtedly correct in doing something, to which, however, no 
one seriously objects, namely, emphasizing the sociological signi- 
ficance of the functional point of view for preliminary orientation 
to problems. This is what he calls the universalistic method. 

We certainly need to know what kind of action is functionally 
necessary for survival,’’ but further and above all for the main- 
tenance of a cultural type and the continuity of the corresponding 
modes of social action, before it is possible even to inquire how this 
action has come about and what motives determine it. It is neces- 
sary to know what a king,” an official,” an enterpreneur,’^ 
a procurer,” or a magician ” does; that is, what kind of typical 
action, which justifies classifying an individual in one of these 
categories, is important and relevant for an analysis, before it is 
possible to undertake the analysis itself.^ But it is only this 
analysis itself which can achieve the sociological understanding of 9 
the actions of typically differentiated human (and only human) 
individuals, and which hence constitutes the specific function of 
sociology. It is a monstrous misunderstanding to think that an 
^•^individualistic” method should involve what is in any conceiv- 
able sense an individualistic system of xalues. It is as important 
to avoid this error as the related one which confuses the unavoidable 
iendciicy of sociological concepts to assume a rationalistic character 
with a belief in the predominance of rational motives, or even a 
positive valuation of rationalism.” Even a socialistic economy 
would have to be understood sociologically in exactly the same kind 
of “individualistic” terms; that is, in terms of the action of 
individuals, the types of ‘‘ officials ” found in it, as would be the 
case with a system of free exchange analysed in terms of the theory 
of marginal utility. It might be possible to find a better method, 
but in this respect it would be similar. The real empirical socio- 
logical investigation begins with the question : What motives deter- 
mine and lead tne individual members and participants in this 
socialistic community to behave in such a way that the community 
came into being in the first place and that it continues to exist? 
Any form of functional analysis which proceeds from the whole to 
the parts can accomplish only a preliminary preparation for this 
investigation— a preparation, the utility and indispensability of 
which, if p roperly carried out, is naturally beyond question. 

* This is what Rickert means by “ WerthizogenJuit.” 
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9 10. It is customary to designate yarions sociological generaliza- 

tions, as for example Gresham’s Law,” as scientific laws;” 
These are in fact typical probabilities confirmed by observation to the 
effect that under certain given conditions an expected course of social 
action will occur, which is understandable in terms of the typicki 
motives and typical subjective intentions of the actors.^ These 
generalizations are both understandable and definite in the highest 
degree in so far as the typically observed course of actioW eali 
be understood in terms of the purely rational pursuit of an end; 
or where for reasons of methodological convenience such a theo- 
retical type can be heuristically employed. In such cases the 
relations of means and end will be clearly understandable 
grounds of experience, particularly where the choice of means 
was ^ ^inevitable.” In such cases it is legitimate to assert that- ’in 
so far as the action was rigorously rational it could not have taken 
any other course because for technical reasons, given their clearly 
defined ends, no other means were available to the actors. This 
very case demonstrates how erroneous it is to regard any kind of 
psychology ” as the ultimate foundation of the sociological 
interpretation of action. The term “ psychology,” to be sure, -is 
to-day understood in a wide variety of senses. For certain q-liite 
specific methodological purposes the type of treatment which 
attempts to follow the procedures of the natural sciences employs 
a distinction between '' physical ” and '' psychic ” phenomena 
which is entirely foreign to the disciplines concerned with human 
action, at least in the present sense. The results of a type of 
psychological investigation which employs the methods of the 
natural sciences in any one of various possible ways may naturally; 
like the results of any other science, have, in specific contexts; 
outstanding significance for sociological problems; indeed this has 
often happened. But this use of the results of psychology is 
something quite different from the investigation of human 
behaviour in terms of its subjective meaning. Hence sociology ha^ 
no closer logical relationship on a general analytical level, to 

point to call attention to Weber’s usage of the term 
** law in a scientific sense. In conformity with his strong emphasis upon the 
role of ideal types among possible kinds of generalized concepts in the social 
^iences, by law,” or a German expression he frequently uses, genertUt 
Erfahrungartgd, he usually means what is perhaps most conveniently called ’a 
“ type generalization.” It is not an empirical gener^alization in the ordinary 
sense in that it does not adequately describe any particular concrete course of 
events but is abstract in the same sense as the ideal type. Where it is possible 
on the basis of Meal type analysis to construct not merely a structural form 
but, under certain conditions, a course of events which can be predicted if 
certain conditions are given, it is possible to formulate such generalizations. 
These generalizations are, however, not methodologically equivalent to most of 
the laws of physics, especially of analytical mechanics. The latter do not 
generally formulate a concrete course of events, hut rather a uniform relatioBi- 
ship between the values of two or more variables. Weber does not even consider 
the possibility of formulating laws of this latter type, essentially because ¥e 
does not develop social theory explicitly in the direction of setting up a system 
of inter-dependent variables, but confines it to the ideal type level. — 
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tilis type of psycliologyj tiiaii to any other science. The source of 9 
error lies in the concept of the psychic.’^ It is held that every- 
thing which is not physical is i'pso facto psychic, but the 'meaning 
of a train of mathematical reasoning which a person carries out 
is not in the relevant sense '' psychic."’ Similarly the rational 
deliberation of an actor as to whether the results of a given pro- 
posed course of action will or will not promote certain specific 
interests, and the corresponding decision, do not become one bit 
more understandable by taking psychological ” considerations 
into account. But it is precisely on the basis of such rational 
.assumptions' that most of the laws of sociology, including those 
of economics, are built up. On the other hand, in explaining the 
irrationalities of action sociologically, that form of psychology 
which employs the method of subjective understanding undoubtedly 
can make decisively important contributions. But this does not 
alter the fundamental methodological situation. 

11. It has continually been assumed as obvious that the 
science of sociology seeks to formulate type concepts and generalized 
uniformities of empirical process. This distinguishes it from 
history, which is oriented to the casual analysis and explanation 
of individual actions, structures, and personalities possessing 
cultural significance. The empirical material which underlies the 
concepts of sociology consists to a very large extent, though by no 
means exclusively, of the same concrete processes of action which 
are dealt with by historians. Among the various bases on which 
its concepts are formulated and its generalizations worked out, is an 
attempt to justify its important claim to be able to make a contribu- 
tion to the casual explanation of some historically and culturallj" 
important phenomenon.® As in the case of every generalizing science 
the abstract character of the concepts of sociology is responsible 
for the fact that, compared with actual historical reality, they are 
i*elatively lacking in fullness of concrete content. To compensate 
for this disadvantage sociological analysis can offer a greater pre- 
cision of concepts. This precision is obtained by striving for the 
highest possible degree of adequacy on the level of meaning in 
accordance with the definition of that concept put forward above. 

It has already been repeatedly stressed that this aim can 

6 This is one of the most important problems with which Weber was concerned 
in his methodological studies. He insisted on the very great importance of the 
cultural significance of a problem for the values of the time in determining the 
direction of interest of the investigator. He formulated this relation in 
his important concept of the Wertheziehung of social science concepts. But he 
went so far as to deny the legitimacy of the formulation of a generalized theoretical 
system as an aim of theoretical analysis in social science. This denial seems 
to rest on a failure on Weber’s part to carry his criticism of certain aspects 
of German idealistic social thought through to its logical conclusion. For Weber’s 
position, see Die Ohjektivitat sozialwissenschaftlicker Erhenntnisj op. cit., and 
Von Schelting, Max Wehers Wissenschaftslehre. For a criticism of Weber’s 
position, see Structure of Social Action, chap, xvi. — ^E d, 
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10 be realized in a particularly higb degree in tbe case of concepts and 
generalizations ivliicli formulate rational processes. But socio- 
logical investigation attempts to include in its scope various 
irrational phenomena as well as prophetic, mystic, and afiectual 
modes of action, formulated in terms of theoretical concepts which 
are adequate on the level of meaning. In all cases, rational or 
irrational, sociological analysis both abstracts from reality and at 
the same time helps us to understand it, in that it shows with] 
what degree of approximation a concrete historical phenomenon 
can be subsumed under one or more of these concepts. 
For example, the same historical phenomenon may be 
in one aspect feudal, - ’ in another patrimonial,’’ in 

another bureaucratic,” and in still another charismatic.” In 
order to give a precise meaning to these terms, it is necessary for 
the sociologist to formulate pure ideal types of the corresponding 
forms of action which in each case involve the highest possible 
degree of logical integration by virtue of their complete adequacy 
on the level of meaning. But precisely because this is true, it is 
probably seldom if ever that a real phenomenon can be found 
which corresponds exactly to one of these ideally constructed pure 
types. The case is similar to a physical reaction which has been 
calculated on the assumption of an absolute vacuum. Theoretical 
analysis in the field of sociology is possible only in terms of such 
pure types. ^ It goes without saying that in addition it is con- 
venient for the sociologist from time to time to employ average 
types of an empirical statistical character. There are concepts 
which do not require methodological discussion at this point. But 
when reference is made to typical ” cases, the term should 
always be understood, unless otherwise stated, as meaning ideal 
types, which may in turn be rational or irrational as the case may 
be (thus in economic theory they are always rational), but in any 
case are always constructed with a view to adequacy on the level 
of meaning. 

It is important to realize thai in the sociological field as else- 
where averages, and hence average types, can be formulated with 
a relative degree of precision only where they are concerned with 
differences of degree in respect to action which remains qualita- 
tively the same. Such cases do occur, but in the majority of cases of 
action important to history or sociology the motives which determine 
it are qualitatively heterogeneous. Then it is quite impossible to 
speak of an "" average ” in the true sense. The ideal types of 
social action which for instance are used in economic theory are 
thus unrealistic ” or abstract in that they always ask what 
course of action would take place if it were purely rational and 

‘ 7 The difficulty of maintaining the position Weber here takes has been discussed 

in the Introduction. See pp. 19 ff 
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oriented to economic ends alone. But this construction can be used 10 
to aid ill the undersi anding of action not purely economically 
determined bul which inYolve deviations arising from traditional 
restraints, aft'ects, errors, and the intrusion of other than economic 
purposes or coiisideraiioii>. Tliis can take place in two w'ays. 
First, ill analysing the extent to wliich in the concrete case, or on 
the average for a class of oases, the action was in part ecoiiomicaliy 
determined along wuth the otlier factors. Secondly, by tlm)wung 
the discrepancy between ihe actual course of events and the idea] 
type into relief, the analysis of Ihe n on-economic motives actually 
involved is facilitated. The procedure w^ould be very similar in 
employing an ideal type of mystical orientation wdth its 
appropriate attiiude of indifference to worldly things, as a tool for 
analyzing its consequences tor ihe actor's relation to ordinary life; 
for instance, to political or economic afEairs. The more sharply 
and precisely the ideal type has been constructed, thus the more 
abstract and unrealistic in this sense it is, the better it is able 
to perform its methodological fuiicdious in formulating the clarifi- 
cation of terminology, and in the formulation of (dassifications, 
and of hypotheses. In ^vorldng out a concrete (causal explanation 
of individual events, the i)rocedurc of the historian is essentially 
the same. Thus in attempting to explain the campaign of 1866, 
it is indispensable both in the case of Moltke and of Benedek 
to attempt to construct imaginatively Iioav each, given fully 
adequate knowledge both of liis own dtuation and of that of his 
opponent, -would have acted. Then it is possible to compare with 
this the actual course of action and to airive at a causal explana- 
tion of the observed deviations, wliicli will he attributed to sucli 
factors as misinformation, sl3‘ategi(‘.al errors, logical fallacies, 
per^sonal temp era men t, or considerations outside the realm of 
strategy. Here, too, an ideal-typical construction of rational 
action is actually employed even though it is not made explicit. 

The theoretical concej)ts of sociology are ideal tvpes not only 
from the objective point of viinv, but also in their application to 
Subjective processes. In the great majority of cases actual action 
goes on in a state of inarticulate lialf-conseiousness or actual 
unconsciousness of its subjective meaning. The actor is more likelv 
to be aw’are ” of it in a vague sense than he is to ‘‘ know' ’’ 
what he is doing or he explicitly self-conscious about it. In most 
cases his action is governed hy impulse or habit. Only occasion- 
ally and, in the uniform action of large numbers often only in the 
case of a te^v individuals, is Ihe subjective meaning of the action, 
whether rational or irrational, brought clearly into consciousness. 

The ideal lype of meaningful action where the meaning is fully 
conscious and explicit is a marginal case. Everv sociological or 
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14 historical investigation in applying its analysis to the empirical 
facts, must take this fact into account. But this difficulty need 
not prevent the sociologist from systematizing his concepts by the 
classification of possible types of subjective meaning. That is, 
he may reason as if action actually proceeded on the basis of 
clearly self-conscious meaning. The resulting deviation from the 
concrete facts must continually be kept in mind whenever it is a 
question of this level of concreteness, and must be carefully studied 
with reference both to degree and kind. It is often necessaiy 
to choose between terms which are either clear or unclear. Those 
which are clear will, to be sure, have the abstractness of ideal 
types, but they are none the less preferable for scientific purposes.® 


(b) Thb Concept of Social Action^ 

1. Social action, which includes failure to act and passive 
. acquiescence, may be oriented to the past, present or expected 

future behaviour of others. Thus it may be motivated by revenge 
for a past attack, defence against present, or measures of defence 
against future aggression. The others may be individual 
persons, and may be known to the actor as such, or may constitute 
an indefinite plurality dnd may be entirely unknown as individuals. 
Thus money is a means of exchange which the actor accepts 
in payment because he orients his action to the expectation that 
a large but unknown number of individuals he is personally 
unacquainted with will be ready to accept it in exchange on some 
future occasion. 

2. Not every kind of action, even of overt action, is social 
in the sense of the present discussion. Overt action is non-social 
if it is oriented solely to the behaviour of inanimate objects. 
Subjective attitudes constitute social action only so far as they are 
oriented to the behaviour of others. For example, religious 
behaviour is not social if it is simply a matter of contemplation 
or of solitary prayer. The economic activity of an individual 
is only social if, and then only in so far as, it takes account of 
the behaviour of someone else. Thus very generally in formal 
terms it becomes social in so far as the actor’s actual control over 
economic goods is respected by others. Concretely it is social, for 
instance, if in relation to the actor’s own consumption the future 
wants of others are taken into account and this becomes one 
consideration affecting the actor’s own saving. Or, in another 


® On all these questions see the author’s article in Archiv Fur Sozialwissm^ 
schaft, vol. xix, op. cit., Reprinted in Gescmmelte Aufsatze Zur Wissenschafts- 
Cehre, pp. 176-214 

1 The definition of social action has been given above. See p. 80. 
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connexion, production maY be oriented to the future wants of If 
other people. 

3. ISTot every type ot contact of linman being's Las a social 
cbars^cter; this is rather confined to cases where the actor’s 
behaviour is meaningfully oriented to that of others. For example, 
a mere collision of two cyclists may be compared to a natural 
event. On the other hand, their attempt to avoid hitting each 
other, or whatever insults, blows, or friendly discussion mighty 
follow the collision, would consitute social action.” 

4*. Social action is not identical either with the similar actions 
of many persons or witli action influenced by other persons. Thus, 
if at the beginning of a shower a number of people on the street 
put up their umbrellas at the same time, this would not ordinarily 
be a case of action mutually oriented to that of each other, but 
rather of all reacting in the same way to the like need of pro- 
tection from the rain. It is well known that the actions of the 
individual are strongly influenced by the mere fact that he is a 
menaber of a crowd confined within a limited space. Thus, the 
subject matter of studies of crowd 25i>3’cho]ogy,” such as those 
of Le Bon, will be called ** action conditioned by crowds.” It 
is also possible for large numbers, though, dispersed, to be influ- 
enced simultaneously or successively by a source of influence 
operating similarly on all the individuals, as by means of the 
press,. Here also the behaviour of an individual is influenced by 
hivS membership in the crowd and by the fact that he is aware of 
being a member. Some types ot reaction arc only made possible 
by 'the mere fact that die individual acts as part of a crowd. 
Othto become more difficult under these conditions. Hence it is 
possible that a particular event or mode of human behaviour can 
give rise to the most diverse kinds of feeling — gaiety, anger, 
enthusiasm, despair, and passions of all sorts — in a crowd situation 
which would not occur at all or not nearly so readily if the 
individual were alone. But for this to happen there need not, 
at least in many cases, be any meaningful relation between the 
behaviour of the individual and the fact that he is a member of 
a ctowd. It is not proposed in the present sense to call action- 
social ” when it is merely a result of the effect on the individual 
of the existence of a crowd as such and the action is not oriented 
to that fact on the level of meaning. At the same time the border- 
line is naturally highly indefinite. In such cases as that of the 
influence of the demagogue, there may be a wide variation in 
the extent to which his mass clientele is affected by a meaningful 
reaction to the fact of its large numbers; and whatever this 
relation may be, it is open to varying interpretations. 
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11 But furtlieriaore, mere imitation of tlie action of otters, 
sucli as tliat on wMcIl Tarde lias rightly laid emphasis, will not 
be considered a case of specifically social action if it is purely 
reactive so that there is no meaningful orientation to the actor 
imitated. The borderline is, however, so indefinite that it is often 

12 hardly possible to discriminate. The mere fact that a person is 
found to employ some apparently useful procedure which he learh'ed 
from someone else does not, however, constitute, in the present 
sense, social action. Action such as this is not oriented to the 
action of the other person, but the actor has, through observing the 
other, become acquainted with certain objective facts; and it is 
these to which his action is oriented. His action is then causally 
determined by the action of others, but not meaningfully. On the 
other hand, if the action of others is imitated because it is 

fashionable ’’ or traditional or exemplary, or lends social dis- 
tinction, or on similar grounds, it is meaningfully oriented either 
to the behaviour of the source of imitation or of third persons or 
of both. There are of course all manner of transitional cases 
between the two types of imitation. Both the phenomena dis- 
cussed above, the behaviour of crowds and imitation, stand on 
the indefinite borderline of social action. The same is true, as 
will often appear, of traditionalism and charisma.^ The reason 
for the indefiniteness of the line in these and other cases lies in 
the fact that both the orientation to the behaviour of others and 
the meaning which can be imputed to the actor himself, are by no 
means always capable of clear determination and are often alto- 
gether unconscious and seldom fully self-conscious. Mere 
influence ’’ and meaningful orientation cannot therefore always 
he clearly differentiated on the empirical level. But conceptually 
it is essential to distinguish them, even though merely reactive 
imitation may well have a degree of sociological importance at 
least equal to that of the type which can be called social action 
in the strict sense. »Sociology, it goes without saying, is by no 
means confined to the study of “ social action ; this is only, 
at least for the kind of sociology being developed here, its central 
subject matter, that which may be said to be decisive for its stains 
as a science. But this does not imply any judgment on the com- 
parative importance of this and other factors. 

2. The Types of Social Action 

Social action, like other forms of action, may be classified 
ill the following four types according to its mode of orientation 
(1) in terms of rational orientation to a system of discrete indi- 


2 See sec. 2. 
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vidual ends [z week tat lonal), tliat is, through expectations as to 
the behaviour of objects in the external situation and of other 
human individuals, making use of these expectations as condi- 
tions ’’ or means ’’ for the successful attainment of the actor’s 
own rationally chosen ends; (2) in terms of rational orientation 
to an absolute value {wettrational ) ; involving a conscious belief 
in the absolute value of some ethical, {esthetic, religious, or other 
form of behaviour, entirely for its own sake and independently 
of any prospects of external success; (3) in terms of affectual orien- 
tation, especially emotional, determined by the specific affects and 
states of feeling of the actor ; (4) traditionally oriented, through the 
habituation of long practice/'^ 

1. vStrictly traditional behaviour, like the reactive type of 
imitation discussed above, lies very close to the borderline of 
what can justifiably be called meaningfully oriented action, and 
indeed often on the other side. For it is very often a matter of 
almost automatic reaction to habitual stimuli which euiide 

O 

behaviour in a course which has been repeatedly followed. The 
great bulk of all every-day action to which peoj)le have become 
habitually accustomed approaches this type. Hence, its place in 
a systematic classification is not merely that of a limiting case 
because, as will be shown later, attachment to habitual forms can 
be upheld with varying degrees of self-consciousness and in 
a variety of senses. In this case the type may shade over into 
number two ( wertrat i onaXita t ) . 


terms ziLCckrational and u’ertratiojial arc of central sigriilicance to 
VVe^r s theory, but at the same time present one of the most difiicult problems 
the keynote of the distincion lies in the absoluteness 
with. A\hich the values involved in Wertratwiialitaet are held. The sole important 
^nsideration to the actor becomes the realization of the value. In so far as it 
involves ends, rational considerations, such as those of efficiency, are involved 
m the choice^ oi means. But there is no question either of rational weighing of 
this end against others, nor is there a question of counting the cost ’’ in the 
sense of taking account of possible results other than the attainment of the 
absolute end. In the case of Zweckrationalitaet, on the other hand, Weber 
•conemyes action as motivated by a plurality of relatively independent ends, none 
of which IS absolute. Hence, rationality involves on the one hand the weighing 
^ ^ j i”?Por^nce of their realization, on the other hand, consideration 

ot whether undesirable consequences would outweigh the benefits to be derived 
from the projected course of aption. It has not seemed possible to find English 
terms which would express this distinction succinctly. Hence the attempt has 
been made to express the ideas as clearly as possible without specific terms. 

It should also be pointed out that, as Weber’s analysis proceeds, there is a 
tendency of the meaning of these terms to shift, so that Wertratiovalitaet comes 
to refer to a system of ultimate ends, regardless of the degree of their absolute- 
aess, while ZwecKrationahtaet refers iirimariiy to considerations respecting the 
choice of means and ends which are in turn means to further ends, such as 
money. What seems te have happened is that Weber shifted from a classification 
of ideal types of action to one of elements in the structure of action. In the 
latter context expediency ’ is often an adequate rendering of Zv'echrotionalitdt 
Ihis process has been analyzed in the editor’s Structure, of Socml Action 
chap, xvi. 

The other two terms off cictuell and tvoditioTiol do not present any difficulty 
translation. The term affectual has come into English psychological usage from 
the German largely through the influence of psychoanalysis. 
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2. Purely affectiial behaviour also stands on the borderline of 
vbat can be considered meaningfully oriented, and often it, 
too, goes over the line. It may, for instance, consist in an uncon- 
trolled reaction to some exceptional stimulus. It is a case of 
sublimation when affectually determined action occurs in the form 
of conscious release of emotional tension. When this bappena it 
is usually, though not always, well on the road to rationalization 
in one or the other or both of the above senses. 

3. The orientation of action in terms of absolute value is dis- 
tinguished from the affectual type by its clearly self-conscious 
formulation of the ultimate values governing the action and the 
consistently planned orientation of its detailed course to these 
values. At the same time the two types have a common element, 
namely that the meaning of the action does not lie in the achieve- 
ment of a result ulterior to it, but in carrying out the specific 
type of action for its own sake. Examples of afiectual action are 
the satisfaction of a direct impulse to revenge, to sensual gratifica- 
tion, to devote oneself to a person or ideal, to contemplative bliss^ 
or, finally, toward the working off of emotional tensions. Such 
impulses belong in this category regardless of how sordid or sublime 
they may be. 

Examples of pure rational orientation to absolute values would 
be the action of persons who, regardless of possible cost to them- 
selves, act to put into practice their convictions of what seems to 
them to be required by duty, honour, the pursuit of beauty, a 
religious call, personal loyalty, or the importance of some cause 
no matter in what it' consists. For the purposes of this discussion, 
when action is oriented to absolute values, it always involves 
“ commands or demands to the fulfilment of which the actor 
feels obligated. It is only in cases where human action is motivated 
13 by the fulfilment of such unconditional demands that it will be 
described as oriented to absolute values. This is empirically the 
case in widely varying degrees, but for the most part only to a 
relatively slight extent. Nevertheless, it will be shown that the 
occurrence of this mode of action is important enough to justify 
its formulation as a distinct type ; though it may be remarked that 
there is no intention here of attempting to formulate in any sense 
an exhaustive classification of types of action. 

4. Action is rationally oriented to a system of discrete indi- 
vidual ends {zweckrational) when the end, the means, and the 
secondary results are all rationally taken into account and weighed. 
This involves rational consideration of alternative means to the 
end, of the relations of the end to other prospective results of 
employment of any given means, and finally of the relative impor- 

' tance of different possible ends. Determination of action, either 
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m .affectual or in traditional terms, is thus incompatible with this 13 
type. Choice between alternative and conflicting ends and results 
may well be determined by considerations of absolute value. In 
that case, action is rationally oriented to a system of discrete 
individual ends only in respect to the choice of means. On the 
other hand, the actor may, instead of deciding between alternative 
and conflicting ends in terms of a rational orientation to a system 
of values, simply take them as given subjective wants and arrange 
them in a scale of consciously assessed relative urgency. He may 
then orient his action to this scale in such a way that they are 
satisfied as far as possible in order of urgency, as formulated in the 
principle of marginal utility.’’ The orientation of action to 
absolute values may thus have various different modes of relation 
to the other type of rational action, in terms of a system of discrete 
individual ends. Prom the latter point of view, however, absolute 
values are always irrational. Indeed, the more the value to which 
action is oriented is elevated to the status of an absolute value, the 
more irrational ” in this sense the corresponding action is. For, 
the more unconditionally the actor devotes himself to this value for 
its own sake, to pure sentiment or beauty, to absolute goodness 
or devotion to duty, the less is he influenced by considerations of 
the consequences of his action. The orientation of action wholly 
to the rational achievement of ends without relation to funda- 
mental values is, to be sure, essentially only a limiting case. 

5. It would be very unusual to find concrete cases of action, 
especially of social action, which were oriented only in one or 
another of these ways. Furthermore, this classification of the 
modes of orientation of action is in no sense meant to exhaust the 
possibilities of the field, but only to formulate in conceptually 
pure form certain sociologically important types, to which actual 
action is more or less closely approximated or, in much the more 
common case, which constitute the elements combining to make 
it up. The usefulness of the classification for the purposes of this 
investigation can only be judged in terms of its results. 

3. The Concept of Social Relationship 

The term social relationship ” will be used to denote the 
behaviour of a plurality of actors in so far as, in its meaningful 
content, the action of each takes account of that of the others and 
is oriented in these terms. The social relationship thus consists^ 
entirely and exclusively in the existence of a prohability that 
there will be, in some meaningfully understandable sense, a course 
of social action. For purposes of definition there is no attempt to 
specify the basis of this probability. 

1. Thus, as a defining criterion, it is essential that there should 
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18 be at least a minimum of mutual orientation of the action of each 
to that of the others. Its content may be of the most Taried nature ; 
conflict, hostility, sexual attraction, friendship, loyalty, or 
economic exchange. It may involve the fulfilment, the evasion', 
or the denunciation of the terms of an agreement; economic, ero|;iQ,, 
or some other form of competition common membership in 
national or class groups or those sharing a common tradition 
of status. In the latter cases mere group memhership may or 
may not extend to include social action ; this will be discussed later^ 
The definition, furthermore, does not specify whether the relation 
of the actors is solidary or the opposite. 

2. The ‘‘ meaning ’’ relevant in this context is alwaj’s a oase 
of the meaning imputed to the parties in a given concrete case, on 
the average or in a theoretically formulated pure type — it is never 
a normatively '' correct ’’ or a metaphysically '' true ’’ meaning. 
Even in cases of such forms of social organization as a state, 
church, association, or marriage, the social relationship consistis 
exclusively in the fact that there has existed, exists, or will exist, 
a probability of action in some definite way appropriate to this 
meaning. It is vital to be continually clear about this in order 
to avoid the reification of these concepts. A state, for 
example, ceases to exist in a sociologically relevant sense whenever 
there is no longer a probability that certain kinds of meaningfully 
oriented social action will take place. This probability may be 
very high or it may be negligibly low. But in any case it is only 
in the sense and degree in which it does exist or can be estimated 
that the corresponding social relationship exists. It is impossible 
to find any other clear meaning for the statement that, for instance, 
a given state ’’ exists or has ceased to exist. 

3. The subjective meaning need not necessarily be the same 
for all the parties who are mutually oriented in a given social 
relationship; there need not in this sense be reciprocity/’ 
‘‘Friendship,” “love,” “loyalty,” “fidelity to contracts,” 
“ patriotism,” on one side, may well be faced with an entirely 

J 4 different attitude on the other. In such cases the parties associate 
different meanings with their actions and the social relationship is 
in so far objectively “ asymmetrical ” from the points of view of 
the two parties. It may nevertheless be a case of mutual orienta- 
tion in so far as, even though partly or wholly erroneously, One 
party presumes a particular attitude toward him on the part of 
the other and orients his action to this expectation. This can, tod 
usually will, have consequences for the course of action and the 
form of the relationship. A relationship is objectively symmetrical 
only as, according to the typical expectations of the parties, the 


4 See above, p. 94, note 7. 
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meaning for one party is tlie same as that for the other. Thusi 14 
the actnal attitude of a child to its father may be at least approxi- 
mately that which the father, in the individual case, on the average 
or typically, has come to expect. A social relationship in which 
the attitudes are completely and fully corresponding is in reality 
a limiting case. But the absence of reciprocity will, for termino- 
logical purposes, be held to exclude the existence of a social 
relationship only if it actually results in the absence of a mutual 
orientation of the action of the parties. Here as elsewhere all sorts 
of transitional cases are the rule rather than the exception. 

. 4. A social relationship can be of a temporary character or of 
varying degrees of permanence. That is, it can be of such a 
hind that there is a probability of the repeated recurrence of the 
behaviour which corresponds to its subjective meaning, behaviour 
which is an understandable consequence of the meaning and hence 
ivS expected. In order to avoid fallacious impressions, let it be 
repeated and continually kept in mind, that it is only the existence 
of the probability that, corresponding to a given subjective mean- 
ing complex, a certain type of action will take place, which 
<;onstitutes the existence of the social relationship. Thus that 
a friendship ’’ or n state exists or has existed means this 
arid only this : that we, the observers, judge that there is or has 
been a probability that on the basis of certain kinds of known 
subjective attitude of certain individuals tliere will result in the 
average sense a certain specific typo of action.^ For the purposesr 
f'd’ legal reasoning it is essential to be able to decide whether a rule 
of law does or does not carry legal authority, hence whether a 
legal relationshi]) does or does not exist.^’ Thi^ typo of question 
'*«. 71 of. however, relevant to sociological problems. 

, 0 . Tlic subjective meaning of a social relationship may change, 
tJius a political relationship, once based on solidarity, may develop 
into a conflict of interests. In that case it is only a matter of 
terminological converueiicc and of the degree of continuity of the 
jihange whether we sa\' that a new relationship has come into 
existence or. that the old one continues but has acquired a new- 
meaning: It is also possible for the meaning to be partly constant, 
partly changing, 

6. The meaningful content which remains relatively constant in 
a social relationship is capable of formnlation in terms of maxims 
which the parties concerned expect to be adhered to by their 
partners, on the average and approximately. The more rational in 
relation to values or to given ends the action is, the more is this^ 
likely to be the case. There is far less possibility of a rational 

. * Compare above, paras. 6 and 7 under 1. 
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f4 formulation of subjective meauiug in tbe case of a relation of erotic 
attraction or of personal loyalty or any other afPectual type than, 
for example, in tbe case of a business contract. 

7. Tbe meaning of a social relationship may be agreed upon by 
mutual consent. This implies that tbe parties make promises cover- 
ing their future behaviour, whether toward each other or toward 
third persons. In such cases each party then normally counts, so 
far as he acts rationally, in some degree on the fact that the other 
will orient his action to the meaning of the agreement as he (the 
first actor) understands it. In part, they orient their action ration- 
ally to these expectations as given facts with, to be sure, varying 
degrees of subjectively loyal ” intention of doing their part. 
But in part also they are motivated each by the value to him of 
his ^‘duty ’’ to adhere to the agreement in the sense in which he 
understands it. This much may be anticipated.® 

4. Modes of Orientation of Social Action 

It is possible in the field of social action to observe certain 
empirical uniformities. Certain types, that is, of action which 
cortespond to a typically appropriate subjective meaning attribu- 
table to the same actors, are found to be wide-spread, being 
frequently repeated by the same individual or simultaneously per- 
formed by many different ones. Sociological investigation is con- 
cerned with these typical modes of action. Thereby it differs from 
history, the subject of which is rather the causal explanation of 
important individual events; important, that is, in having an 
influence on human destiny. ; 

IS An actually existent probability of a uniformity in the orienta- 
tion of social action will be called usage ’’ (Brauch), if and in 
so far as the probability of its maintenance among a group of 
persons is determined entirely by its actual practice. Usage will 
be called custom (S'ltte) if the actual performance rests on long 
familiarity. On the other hand, a uniformity of action may be 
said to be determined by the exploitation of the opportunities 
of his situation in the self-interest of the actor. This type of 
uniformity exists in so far as the probability of its empirical 
performance is determined by the purely rational {zwechrational) 
orientation of the actors to similar ulterior expectations.’' 

6 For a further elaboration of this subject, see secs. 9 and 13 below. 

7ln the above classification as well as in some of those which follow, fctie 
terminology is not standardized either in German or in English. Hence, just as 
there is a certain arbitrariness in Weber’s definitions, the same is true of any 
correspondng set of definitions in English. It should be kept in mind that all 
of them are modes of orientation of action to patterns which contain a normative' 
element. “ Usage ” has seemed to be the most appropriate translation of Branch 
since, according to Weber’s own definition, the principal criterion is that “ it 
IS done to conform with the pattern.” There would also seem to be good 
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1. Usage also includes fasliioii (Mode). As distinguished IS 
from custom and in direct contrast to it, usage will be called 
fashion so far as the mere fact of the novelty of the corresponding 
behaviour is the basis of the orientation of action. Its place is 
closely related to that of convention,^ since both of them 
usually spring from a desire for social prestige. It will not, 
however, be further discussed here. 

2. As distinguished from both convention ’’ and "Maw,’’ 
custom’ ' refers to rules devoid of any external sanction. The 

actor conforms with them of his own free will, whether his. motiva- 
tion lies in the fact that he merely fails to think about it, that it is 
more comfortable to conform, or whatever else the reason may be. 
But always it is a justified expectation on the part of the members 
of the group that a customary rule will be adhered to. Thus custom 
is not '' valid in anything like the legal sense; conformity with 
it is not demanded ” by anybody. Naturally, the transition from 
this to validly enforced convention and to law is gradual. Every- 
where what has been traditionally handed down has been aru 
important source of what has come to be enforced. To-day it is 
customary every morning to eat a breakfast which, within limits, 
conforms to a certain pattern. But there is no obligation to do so, 
except possibly for hotel guests American plan ”), and it has 
not always been customary. On the other hand, the current mode 
of dress, even though it has partly originated in custom, is to-day 
very largely no longer customary alone, but conventional.^ 

3. Many of the especially notable uniformities in the course of 
social action are not determined by orientation to any sort of norm 
which is held to be valid, nor do they rest on custom, but entirely 
on the fact that the corresponding type of social action is in the 


precedent for the translation of Sitte by “ custom.’* The contrast with fashion, 
which Weber takes up in his first comment, is essentially the same in both 
languages. The term Inter ess enlage presents greater difficulty. It involves 
two components : the motivation in terms of self-interest and orientation to the 
opportunities presented by the situation. It has not seemed possible to use 
any single term to convey this meaning in English and hence, a more roundabout 
expression has had to be resorted to. — Ed, 

® The term convention ” in Weber’s usage is narrower than Branch, The 
difference consists in the fact that a normative pattern to which action is 
oriented is conventional only in so far as it is regarded as part of a legitimate 
order, whereas the question of moral obligation to conformity which legitimacy 
implies is not involved in “ usage.” The distinction is closely related to that 
of W. G. Sumner between “ mores ” and “ folkvrays.” It has seemed best to 
retain the English term closest to Weber’s own. — ^E d. 

^The German term which has been translated as “ validity ” is Qelfnng, 
The primary use of this term is in a legal context and hence" the validity in 
question is not empirical or logical validity, but legal. A legal rule is “ valid ” 
in so far as it is judged binding upon those who recognize the legitimacy of the 
legal order. — ^E d. 

1 On the concepts of usage and custom, the relevant parts of vol. ii of 
Ihering’s Zweeh im Becht are still worth reading. Compare also. K. Oertmann, 
Rechtesr eg clung und Verhehrssitte (1914); and more recently, E. Weigelin, Sitte, 
Becht und Morale 1919, which agrees with the author’s position as opposed to 
tliat of Stammler. 
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15 nature of tlie case best adapted to the normal interests of the actors 
as they themselves are aware of them. This is above all true of 
economic action, for example, the uniformities of price determina- 
tion ill a free market, but is by no means confined to such 
cases. The dealers in a market thus treat their own actions as 
means for obtaining the satisfaction of the ends defined by what 
they realize to be their own typical economic interests, and simi- 
larly treat as conditions the corresponding typical expectations 
as to the prospective behaviour of others. The more strictly 
rational their action is, the more will they tend to react similarly 
to the same situation. In this way there arise similarities, unifor- 
mities, and continuities in their attitudes and actions which are 
often far more stable than they would be if action were oriented 
to a system of norms and duties which were considered binding 
on the members of a group. This phenomenon, the fact that 
orientation to the situation in terms of the pure self-interest of 
the individual and of the others to whom he is related can bring 
about results which are very similar to those which an authoritarian 
agency, very often in vain, has attempted to obtain by coercion,, 
has. aroused a lively interest, especially in economic affairs. Obser- 
vation of this has, in fact, been one of the important sources of 
economics as a science. But it is true in all other spheres of 
action as well. This type, with its clarity of self-consciousness 
and freedom from subjective scruples, is the polar antithesis of 
eyery sort of unthinking acquiescence in customary ways, as well 
as, on the" other hand, of devotion to norms consciously accepted as 
absolute values. One of the most important aspects of the process 
of rationalization of action is the substitution for the unthink- 
ing acceptance of ancient custom, of deliberate adaptation to situa- 
tions in terms of self-interest. To be sure, this process by no means 
exhausts the concept of rationalization of action. Tor in addition 
this can proceed in a variety of other directions; positively in that 
of a conscious rationalization of ultimate values,; or negatively, 
jg at the expense not only of custom, but of emotional values;- and, 
finally, in favour of a morally sceptical type of rationality, at 
the expense of any belief in absolute values. The many possible 
meanings of the concept of rationalization will often enter intoi 
the discussion.^ Further remarks on the analytical problem will 
be found belov^^ 

2 It is in a sense, the empirical reference of this statement which constitutes 
the central theme. of Weber’s series of studies in the Sociology of Religion. In 
so far as he finds it possble to attribute importance to “ ideas in the deter- 
mination of action, the most important differences between systems of ideas are 
not so much those in the degree of rationalization as in the direction which 
the process of rationalization in each case has taken. This series of studies was 
left uncompleted at his death, but all the material which was in a condition 
fit for publication has been assembled in the three volumes of the GesammdU 
A'ufsaetze zur Bdigionssozidlogie, — ^En. 

3 It has not been possible to identify this reference of Weber’s. It refers 
most probably to a projected conclusion of the whole work which was never 
written. — ^E d. 
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4. Tlie stability of merely customary action rests essentially on 16 
tbe fact that tlie person wbo does not adapt bimself to it is sub- 
jected to both petty and major inconveniences and annoyances as 
long as tlie majority of the people he comes in contact with continue 
to uphold the custom and conform with it. 

Similarly, the stability of action in terms of self-interest rests 
on the fact that the person who does not orient his action to the 
interests of others, does not take account of them, arouses their 
antagonism or may end up in a situation different from that which 
he had foreseen or wished to bring about. He thus runs the risk 
of damaging his own interests. 

5. The Concept of Legitimate Opder 

Action, especially social action which involves social relation- 
ships,. may be oriented by the actors to a belief {fV orstellung) in the 
existence of a legitimate order. The probability that action 
will actually empirically be so oriented, will be called the 
validity ’’ {Geltung) of the order in question.^ 

1. Thus, orientation to the validity of an order (Ordnung) means 
more than the mere existence of a uniformity of social action deter- 
mined by custom or self-interest. If furniture movers regularly 
advertise at times of the large-scale expiration of leases, this 
uniformity is determined by self-interest in the exploitation of 
opportunities. If a salesman visits certain customers on particular 
days of the month or the week, it is either a case of customarj" 
behaviour or a product of some kind of self-interested orientation. 

Eut when, on the other hand, a civil servant appears in his office 
daily at a fixed time, it may involve these elements but is not 
determined by custom or self-interest alone, for with these he is 
at bberty to conform or not as he pleases. As a rule such action 
in addition is determined by his subjection to an order, the rules 
governing the department which impose obligations on him, which 
lie is usually careful to fulfil, partly because disobedience would 
(iarry disadvantageous consequences to him, but usually also in part 
because it would be abhorrent to the sense of duty, which, to a 
greater or lesser extent, is an absolute value to him. 

2. The subjective meaning of a social relationship will be called 
an ^ "order only if action is approximately or on the average 
oriented to certain determinate "" maxims ” or rules. Furthermore, 
suck an order will only be called "" valid if the orientation 

- The term GeXtzn has already been dealt with. From tho very use of the 
term in this context it is clear that by “ order ” [Ordnung) Weber here means 
a normative system. The pattern for the concept of “ order ” is not, as in the 
law of gravitation, tlie “ order of nature,” but the order involved in a system 
of law. 


H 
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16 to suck maxims includes, no matter to wliat actual extent, tke 
recognition tliat tkey are binding on the actor or tke corresponding 
action constitutes a desirable model for liim to imitate. Naturally, 
in concrete cases, the orientation of action to an order involves a 
wide variety of motives. But the circumstance that along with 
the other sources of conformity the order is also held by at least 
part of the actors to define a model or to be binding, naturally 
increases the probability that action will in fact conform to It, 
often to a very considerable degree. An order which is adhered 
to from motives of pure expediency is generally much less stable 
than one upheld on a purely customary basis through the fact that 
the corresponding behaviour has become habitual. The latter is 
much the most common type of subjective attitude. But even 
this type of order is in turn much less stable than an order which 
enjoys the prestige of being considered binding, or, as it may 
be expressed, of legitimacy.’^ The transitions between orienta- 
tion to an order from motives of tradition or of expediency on 
the one hand to the case where on the other a belief in its legitimacy 
is involved, are naturally empirically gradual. 

3. It is possible for action to be oriented to an order in other 
ways than through conformity with its prescriptions, as they are 
generally understood by the actors. Even in the cases of evasion 
of or deliberate disobedience to these prescriptions, the probability 
of its being recognized as a valid norm may have an effect on- 
action. This may, in the first place, be true from the point of 
view of sheer expediency. A thief orients his action to the validity 
of the criminal law in that he acts surreptitiously. The fact tiiat 
the order is recognized as valid in his society is made evident by 
the fact that he cannot violate it openly without punishment. But 
apart from this limiting case, it is very common for violation of an 
order to be confined to more or less numerous partial deviations from 
it, or for the attempt to be made, with varying degrees of good faith, 
to justify the deviation as legitimate. Eurthermore, there may 
exist at the same time different interpretations of the meaning of 
the order. In such cases, for sociological purposes, each can be 
said to be valid in so far as it actually determines the course 
of action. The fact that, in the same social group, a plurality of 
contradictory systems of order may all be recognized as valid, is 
not a source of difficulty for the sociological approach. Indeed, 
17 it is even possible for the same individual to orient his action 
to contradictory systems of order. This can take place not only 
at different times, as is an every-day occurrence, but even in 
the case of the same concrete act. A person who fights a duel 
orients his action to the code of honour; but at the same time, in 
so far as he either keeps it secret or conversely gives himself up 
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to ike police^ lie takes acconiit of the criminal law.^ To be sure, 
when evasion or contravention of the generally nnderstood meaning 
of an order has become the rule, the order can be said to be 
valid only in a limited degree and, in the extreme case, not 

at all. Thus for sociological purposes there does not exist, as 

there does for the law, a rigid alternative between the validity and 
lack of validity of a given order. On the contrary, there is a 
gradual transition between the two extremes; and also it is possible, 
as it has been pointed out, for contradictory systems of order to 
exist at the same time. In that case each is valid precisely 
to the extent that there is a probability that action will in fact be 
oriented to it.^^ 


6. The Types of Legitimate Ordep 

The legitimacy of an order may be guaranteed or upheld in two 


^ When this was written (probably about 1913), duelling was still a relatively 
common practice in Germany and, in -certain circles, was regarded as a definite 
obligation of honour in the face of some kinds of provocation. It was, however, 
at the same time an explicitly punishable offence under the criminal law. — ^E d. 

® Those familiar with the literature of this subject will recall the part played 
by the concept of “ order ” in the brilliant book of Budolf Stammler, which was 
cited in the prefatory note, a book which, though like all his works it is very able, 
is nevertheless fundamentally misleading and confuses the issues in a catastrophic 
fashion. The reader may compare the author’s critical discussion of it, which was 
also cited in the same place, a discussion which, because of the author’s annoyance 
at Stamrnler’s confusion, was unfortunately written in somewhat too acrimonious 
a tone. 

Stammler fails to distinguish the normative meaning of “ validity ” from the 
empirical. He further fails to recognize that social action is oriented to other 
things beside systems of order. Above all, however, in a way which is wholly 
indefensible from a logical point of view, he treats order as a “ form ” 
of social action and then attempts to bring it into a type of relation to “ content,” 
which is analogous to- that of form and -content in the theory of knowledge. 
Other errors in his argument will be left aside. But actually, action which is, 
for instance, primarily economic, is oriented to knowledge of the relative 
scarcity%of certain available means to vrant satisfaction, in relation to the actor’s 
state of needs and to the present and probable action of others, in so Par 
diS the latter affects the same resources. But at the same time, of course, the 
actor in his -choice of economic procedures naturally orients himself in addition 
to the conventional and legal rules which he recognizes as valid, or of which 
he knows that a violation on his part would call forth a given reaction of other 
persons. Stammler succeeds in introducing a state of hopeless confusion into 
this very simple empirical situation, particularly in that he maintains that a 
causal relationship between an order and actual empirical action involves 
a contradiction in terms. It is true, of course, that there is no causal relation- 
ship between the normative validity of an order in the legal sense and any 
empirical process. In that context there is only the question of whether the 
order as correctly interpreted in the legal -sense “ applies ” to the empirical 
situation. The question is whether in a normative sense it should be treated 
as valid and, if so, what the content of its normative presci'ipfcions for this 
situation should be. But for sociological purposes, as distinguished from legal, 
it is only the probability of orientation to the subjective hetief in the validity 
of an order which constitutes the valid order itself. It is undeniable that, 
in the ordinary sense of the vrord ” causal,” there is a causal relationship 
between this probability and the relevant -course of economic action. 
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17 principal ways^ (1) from purely disinterested motives/ wMcli may 
in turn be (a) purely affectual, consisting' in an emotionally deter- 
mined loyalty; or (b) may derive from a rational belief in tbe 
absolute validity of tbe order as an expression of ultimate values/'^ 
wbether they be moral, aesthetic or of any other type; or (c) may 
originate in religious attitudes, through the belief in the depen- 
dence of some condition of religious salvation on conformity with 
the order; (2) also or entirely by self-interest, that is, through 
expectations of specific ulterior consequences, but consequences 
which are, to be sure, of a particular kind. 

A system of order will be called contention so far as its validity 
is externally guaranteed by the probability that deviation from it 
within a given social group will result in a relatively general and 
practically significant reaction of disapproval. Such an order will 
be called law when conformity with it is upheld by the probability 
that deviant action will be met by physical or psychic sanctions 
aimed to compel conformity or to punish disobedience, and applied 
by a group of men especially empowered to carry out this function.^ 

18 1. The term convention will be employed to designate that part 
of the custom followed within a given social group which is recog- 
nized as binding ’’ and protected against violation by sanctions 
of disapproval. As distinguished from law ” in the sense of 
the present discussion, it is not enforced by a functionally 
specialized agency. Stammler distinguishes convention from law 
in terms of the entirely voluntary character of conformity. This 
is not, however, in accord with every-day usage and does not even 
fit the examples he gives. Conformity with convention in such 
matters as the usual forms of greeting, the mode of dress recog- 
nized as appropriate or respectable, and various of the rules govern- 
ing the restrictions on social intercourse, both in form and in 
content, is very definitely expected of the individual and regarded 
as binding on him. It is not, as in the case of certain ways of 


7 The _ reader may readily become confused as to the basis of the following 
classification, as compared with that presented in sec. 7. The first classification 
is one of motives for niaintainng a legitimate order in force, whereas the second 
is one of motives for attributing legitimacy to the order. This explains the 
inclusion of self-interested motives in the first classification, but not in the 
second. It is quite possible, for instance, for irreligious persons to support tbe 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, because they feel that the breakdown 
of an order which depends on this would have undesirable consequences. This 
is not, however, a possible motive on which to base a direct sense of personal 
moral obligation to conform with the order. — En. 

8 The antithesis mnerlich-aensserlicJb as applied to elements of motivation does 
not have any direct English countei'part. The aspect of innerlich, however, which 
is most important in the present context seems to be adequately expressed by 
the term “ disinterested.’’ The essential point is that the object of such motiva- 
tion is valued for its own sake or as a direct expression of ultimate values 
rather than as a means to some “ ulterior ” end. — E p. 

9 W&Ttratioml, 

1 On the concept of convention, see beside Ihering, op. cit., and Weigelin, 
op. cit., P. Toennies, Vie. Sitte. 
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preparing food, a mere usage, whicli lie is free to conform to or 18 
not as lie sees fit. A violation of conventional rules — siicli ks 
standards of respectability ’’ — often leads to the extremely severe 
and effective sanction of an informal boycott on the part of . 
members of one’s group. This may actually be a more severe 
punishment than any legal penalty. The only thing lacking is 
the group of men with the specialized function of maintaining 
enforcement of the order, such as judges, prosecuting attorneys, 
and administrative officials. The transition, however, is gradual. 
The case of conventional guarantee of an order which most' closely 
approaches the legal, is the application of a formally-threatened 
and organized boycott. For terminological purposes, this is best 
considered a form of legal compulsion. Conventional rules may, 
in addition to mere disapproval, also be upheld by other means; 
thus domestic authority may be employed to deal with behaviour 
in defiance of convention. This fact is not, however, important in 
the present context. The decisive point is that the individual, 
by virtue of the existence of conventional disapproval, applies 
these sanctions, however drastic, on his own authority, not as a 
member of an organized group endowed with a specific authority 
for this purpose. 

2. For the purposes of this discussion the concept law ” will 
be made to turn on the presence of a group of men engaged in 
enforcement, however useful it might be to define it differently 
for other purposes. The character of this agency naturally need 
not be at all similar to what is at present familiar. In particular 
it is not necessary that there should be any specifically judicial ” 
authority. The clan, as an agency of blood revenge and of the 
prosecution of feuds, is such an enforcing agency if there exist 
any sort of rules which govern its behaviour in such situations. 

Thit this is on the exri'enie borderline of what can be called legal 
eiifon^emeni. As i< well knovm it has often been denied that inter- 
national law (‘ould be called Uiw, precisely because there is no 
legal aullioriiy above the state capable of enforcing it. In terms 
i>f the pr(*sent terminology this would be correcL, For a ^vstcni of 
order the sanctions of whicli consisted wholly in expectations of 
disapproval and of the reprisals of injured parties, which is thus 
guaranteed entirely by convention and self-interest wirhoiir thti 
help oF a -^pc'cialized enforcement agency, i^ not a ca^e of legal 
order. Hut ior purposes of legal terminology exactly the oippo.sfte 
usage might well be acceptable. 

in any case the means of coercion are irrelevant. Even a 
Friendlv admonitioti.” such as has been used in various rediodous 

' c 

seeivS as a Form of gentle pressure on sinners, is to be included if 
it is carried out according to rules by a specially designated group. 

nr ' 
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18 Anotlier case is tlie use of tlie censure as a means of enforcing 
nonns of moral conduct. Psycliic coercion lias indeed become tbe 
specific disciplinary technique of the church. It is thus naturally 
just as much a case of law whether an order is upheld by 
ecclesiastical or by a political organization^ whether in conformity 
with the rules of an association or by the authority of the head of 
a household. Etcu the rules contained in a commentary may ba 
regarded, for this terminology, as law. Article 888, sec. 2, of the 
German Code of Civil Procedure,^ dealing with unenforceable 
rights, is a case in point. The leges imperfectce, and the category of 

natural obligations,"^ are forms of legal terminology which 
express indirectly limits or conditions of the application of com- 
pulsion. In the same sense a trade practice which is compulsorily 
enforced is also laiv.^ 

3. It is not necessary for a valid order to be of a general and 
abstract character. The distinction between a legal precept and the 
decision in a concrete case, for instance, has not always and every- 
where been as clearly made as we have to-day come to expect. An 

order may thus occur simply as the order governing a single 
concrete situation. The details of this subject belong in the 
sociology of law.'’^ But for present purposes, unless otherwise 
specified, the modern distinction between a precept and a specific 
decision will be taken for granted. 

4. A system of order which is guaranteed by external sanctions 
may at the same time be guaranteed by disinterested subjective 
attitudes. The relations of law, convention and ethics ’’ do not 
constitute a problem for sociology. Prom a sociological point of 
view an ethical standard is one to which men attribute a 

^9 certain type of value and which, by virtue of this belief, they 
treat as a valid norm governing their action. In this sense it 
can be spoken of as defining what is ethically good in the same 
way that action which is called beautiful is measured by sesthetic 
standards. It is possible for ethically normative beliefs of this 
kind to have a profound influence on action in the absence of any 
sort of external guarantee. This is often the case when the interests 
of others would be little affected by their violation. 

Such ethical beliefs are also often guaranteed by religious 
motives, but they may at the same time in the present terminology 

^ JReichs-ZivU'Prozess-Ordnung. 

3 See secs. 157 and 242 of the German Civil Code. BurgQrlichts Gtsetz- 
Buch on the concept of “ common law obligations/’ that is, obligations arising 
out of community standards of acceptable behaviour which come to be sanctioned 
by law. See the paper of Max Riimelin in Schwdbische HeiTnatsgahe fur Theodor 
Hating. 

^ ^ An extended discussion of this subject is included in the German edition of 
Wirtschaft und GeselUcJiaft, part ii, chap, vii, pp. 386-512. It is not, however,, 
included in the present translation. — Ed. 
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be upheld to an important extent by disapproval of violations and 19 
the conseq[uent boycott, or even legally with, the corresponding 
sanctions of the criminal law, police measures, or civil penalties. 
Every system of ethics which has in a sociological sense become 
validly established is likely to be upheld to a large extent by 
the probability that disapproval will result from its violation ; that 
is, by convention. On the other hand, it is by no means necessary 
that all conventionally or legally guaranteed forms of order should 
claim the authority of ethical norms. Legal rules, much more 
oftei than conventional, may have been established entirely on 
grounds of expediency. Whether a belief in the validity of aios 
order as such, which is current in a social group, is to be regarded 
as belonging to the realm of ethics ’’ or is a mere convention 
or , a mere legal norm, cannot, for sociological purposes, be decided 
in general terms. It must be treated as relative to the conception 
of what values are treated as ethical ’’ in the social group in 
question. What these are is, in the relevant respect, not subject to 
generalization. 

7. The Bases oe Legitimacy oe an Oeheb 

Legitimacy may be ascribed to an order by those acting subject 
to it in the following ways : — 

(a) By tradition; a belief in the legitimacy of what has always 
existed: (b) by virtue of affectual attitudes, especially emotional, 
legitimising the validity of what is newly rovoaled or a model to 
imitate: (c) by virtue of a rational belief in its absolute value, thus 
lending ii the validity of an absolute and final commitment; (d) 
because it has been established in a manner which is recognized to be 
legal, Thi'^ legality may be treated as legitimate in either of two 
ways : on I he one liancl. it may derive from a voluntary agreement of 
the interested parties on the relevant terms. On the other hand, it 
may, be imposed on the basis of what is held to be a legitimate 
authority over the relevant persons and a corresponding claim to 
their obedience. 

All further details, except for a few other concepts to be defined 
below, belong in the sociology of law and the sociology of authority.^ 

Eor the present, only a few remarks are necessary, 

^ WtJ tratiova/. 

6 The lerm ■' fiiitliority ” is used to translate IJerrschaft. It is not adequate 
for all purposes, bill a discussion of the difficulties will be deferred to the 
point at which the concept becomes of primary importance. See belov', sec. 

16, p. 139. Weber dealt with this range of problems systematically in two 
different places, one of which is chapler iii of ihe pveson!. volume. Tho raaicrial 
of that chapter, however, is expanded and copiously illustrated in part iii of 
the German edition of Wirtsc/baft und Gesellschaft which is not included in the 
present translation. This part, like many other parts of the tvork, was left 
uncompleied at Weber’s cleatli. — Er. 
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19 1. Tte derivation of tlie legitimacy of an order from a belief 
in tie sanctity of tradition is tbe most universal and most primitive 
case. Tbe fear of magical penalties confirms tlie general psycho- 
logical inhibitions against any sort of change in customary modes of 
action. At the same time the multifarious vested interests which 
tend to become attached to upholding conformity with an order, 
once it has become established, have worked in the same direction/ 

2. Conscious departures from tradition in the establishment of, a 
new order have originally been due almost entirely to prophetic 
oracles or at least to pronouncements which have been sanctioned as 
prophetic. This was true as late as the statutes of the Greek 
Aisymnetes. Conformity has then depended on belief in the 
legitimacy of the prophet. In times of strict traditionalism a new 
order, that is one which was regarded as new, could, without being 
revealed in this way, only become legitimized by the claim that it 
had actually always been valid though not yet rightly known, or 
that it had been obscured for a time and was now being restored do 
its rightful place. 

3. The type case of legitimacy by virtue of rational belief in an 
absolute value is that of Natural Law.'' However limited its 
actual effect, as compared with its ideal claims, it cannot be denied 
that its logically developed reasoning has had an influence on actual 
action which is far from negligible. This mode of influence should 
be clearly distinguished from that of a revealed law, of one imposed 
by authority, or of one which is merely traditional. 

4. To-day the most usual basis of legitimacy is the belief in 
legality, the readiness to conform with rules which are formally 
correct and have been imposed by accepted procedure. The dis- 
tinction between an order derived from voluntary agreement and 
one which has been imposed is only relative. For so far as the 
agreement underlying the order is not unanimous, as in the past 
has often been held necessary for complete legitimacy, its func- 
tioning within a social group will be dependent on the willingness 
of individuals with deviant wishes to give way to the majority. This 

20 is very frequently the case and actually means that the order is 
imposed on the minority. At the same time, it is very common for 
minorities, by force or by the use of more ruthless and far-sighted 
methods, to impose an order which in the course of time comes to 
be regarded as legitimate by those who originally resisted it. In 
so far as the ballot is used as a legal means of altering an order, 
it is very common for the will of a minority to attain a formal 
majority and for the majority to submit. ‘In this case majority 
rule is a mere illusion. The belief in the legality of an order as 


’’ See chap. iii. 
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established by volimtary agreement is relatively ancient and is 
occasionally found among so-called primitive peoples; but in these 
cases it is almost always supplemented by the authority of oracles. 

5. So far as it is not derived merely from fear or from motives 
of expediency, a willingness to submit to an order imposed by one 
man or a small group, always in some sense implies a belief in the 
legitimate authority of the source imposing it.® 

6. Submission to an order is almost always determined by a 
variety of motives ; by a wide variety of interests and by a mixture 
of adherence to tradition and belief in legality, unless it is a case 
of entirely new regulations. In a very large proportion of cases, 
the actors subject to the order are of course not even aware how far 
it is a matter of custom, of convention, or of law. In such cases the 
sociologist must attempt to formulate the typical basis of validity. 

8. The Concept of Conflict 

A social relationship will be referred to as conflict in so far 
as action within it is oriented intentionally to carrying out the 
.actor’s own will against the resistance of the other party or parties. 
The term peaceful ” conflict will be applied to cases in which 
actual physical violence is not employed. A peaceful conflict is 

competition ” in so far as it consists in a formally peaceful 
attempt to attain control over opportunities and advantages^ which 
are also desired by others. A competitive process is regulated ” 
competition to the extent that its ends and means are oriented to an 
order. The struggle, often latent, which takes place between human 
individuals or types of social status, for advantages and for survival, 
but without a meaningful mutual OD'ientation in terms of conflict, 
will be called selection.” In so far as it is a matter of the relative 
opportunities of individuals during their own lifetime, it is social 
selection”; in so far as it concerns ditferential chances for the 
survival of inherited characteristics, biological selection.” 

1. There are all manner of continuous transitions from the 
bloody type of conflict w^hich, setting aside all rules, aims at the 
destruction of the adversary, to the case of the battles of medieval 
chivalry, bound as they were to the strictest conventions, and to the 
strict regulations imposed on sport by ihe rules of the game. A 
classic example of conventional regulation even in war is the 
herald’s call before the battle of Fontenov : Messieurs los Ane'lais, 

* This subject will be dealt with separately below. Sec sees 13 and 16 and 
chap. iii. 

® Kamfj. 

1 Ohancen. This usage of the term is to be distinguisbed from that trans 
lated as probabilitv or likelihood. 
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20 tirez les premiers/’ There are transitions sncli as that from unregu- 
lated competition of , let ns say, suitors for the favour of a woman to 
the competition for economic advantages in exchange relationships, 
bound as that is by the order governing the market, or to strictly 
regulated competitions for artistic awards or, finally, to the struggle 
for victory in election campaigns. The treatment of conflict involv- 
ing the use of physical violence as a separate type is justified by 
the special characteristics of the employment of this means and the 
corresponding peculiarities of the sociological consequences of its 
use." 

2- All typical struggles and modes of competition which take 
place on a large scale will lead, in the long run, despite the decisive 
importance in many individual cases of accidental factors and luck, 
to a selection of those who have in the higher degree, on the 
average, possessed the personal qualities important to success. What 
qualities are important depends on the conditions in which the 
conflict or competition takes place. It may be a matter of physical 
strength or of unscrupulous cunning, of the level of mental ability 
or mere lung power and skill in the technique of demagoguery, of 
loyalty to superiors or of ability to flatter the masses, of creative 
originality, or of adaptability, of qualities which are unusual, or 
of those which are possessed by the mediocre majority. Among the 
decisive conditions, it must not be forgotten, belong the systems of 
order to which the behaviour of the parties is oriented, whether 
traditionally, as a matter of rationally disinterested loyalty, or of 
expediency. Each type of order influences opportunities in the 
process of social selection differently. 

Not every process of social selection is, in the present sense, a 
ease of conflict. Social selection, on the contrary, means only in 
the first instance that certain types of behaviour, and hence of the 
corresponding personal qualities, are more favourable than others in 
procuring differential advantages in attaining to certain social 
relationships, as in the role of lover,” husband,” '^member 
of parliament,” oflS.cial,” contractor,” managing director,” 

21 “successful business man,” and so on. But the concept does not 
specify whether this differential advantage in selection for social 
success is brought to bear through conflict or not, neither does it 
specify whether the biological chances of survival of the type are 
affected one way or the other. It is only where there is a genuine 
competitive process that the term conflict will be used. 

It is only in the sense of selection ” that it seems, according 
to our experience, that conflict is empirically inevitable, and it is 
furthermore only in the sense of biological selection that it is inevit- 
able in principle. Selection is inevitable because apparently no 


2 See chaps, ii and iii. 
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WHY can Ibe Yurked out of eliminating it completely. It is possible 21 
even for tbe most strictly pacific order to eliminate means of conflict 
and the objects of and impulses to conflict only in that it deals with 
each type individnally. But this means that other modes of con- 
fllict would come to the fore, possibly in processes of open competi- 
tion. But even on the utopian assumption that all competition were 
completely eliminated, conditions would still lead to a latent process 
of selection, biological or social, which would favour the types best 
adapted to the conditions, whether their relevant qualities were 
mainly determined by heredity or by environment. On an empirical 
level the elimination of conflict cannot go beyond a point which 
leaves room for some social selection, and in principle a process of 
biological selection necessarily remains. 

3. From the struggle of individuals for personal advantages and 
srjivival, it is naturally necessary to distinguish the conflict ’’ 
and the selection of social relationships. It is only in a 
metaphorical sense that these concepts can be applied to the latter. 

For relationships exist only as systems of human action with par- 
ticular subjective meanings. Thus a process of selection or a con- 
flict between them means only that one type of action has in the 
course of time been displaced by another, whether it is action by 
the same persons or by others. This may occur in various ways. 
Human action may in the first place be consciously aimed to alter 
cfrtain social relationships — that is. to alter the corresponding 
tioii — t)r it may be directed to the prevention of their development 
o: coiuinuanco. Thu^ a ‘‘ state may be destroyed by war or 
revolurioj), 03 * a conspiracy may be broken u]) by savage suppj*ession; 
:H(.sutuiiou may be sitppressed by polic.c action: ‘'Shady '* hiisiness 
p7':u -iices. by denial oi; legal proteciion or l)y penaltio^i. Further- 
: social rolaiionsbips may be influenced by the creation of 

cjfioi ontial advantages which Eavonr one type over another. It is 
pf'SSToie eitiun* tor individuals or for organized groups to j)ursLie 
ends. Secondly, it may. in various ways, be an unanlic-.ipated 
c:,T.-r([uorLce oE a course oE social action and its relevant conditions 
teat certain types of social relationships (moaning, of course, the 
corresponding actions) will be adversely aftected in their opportuni- 
ties io maintain themselves or to arise. Ail changes of naiural and 
social condition- have some soit of efiect on the differential proba- 
bilities of survival of ‘social relalionsliips. Anyone is at liberty to 
speak in such cases of a process oi '‘'selection ’’ of social relation- 
ships. For instance, he may say that among several states the 
strongest.'' in the sense of the best adapted,'' is victorious. It 
iLi'st, however, be kept in mind that this so-called " selection " has 
I.-: Thing to do with the selection of types of human individuals in 
either the social or the biological sense. In every case it is necessary 
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21 to inquire into tlie reasons which have led to a change in the chances 
of survival of one or another form of social action or social relation- 
ship, which has broken up a social relationship or which has per- 
mitted it to continue at the expense of other competing forms. Tlie 
explanation of these processes involves so man^^- factors that it does 
not seem expedient to employ a single term for them. When this is 
done, there is always a danger of introducing uncritical value-judg- 
ments into empirical investigation. There is, above all, a danger 
of being primaril}^ concerned with justifying the success of an 
individual case. Since individual cases are often dependent on 
highly exceptional circumstances, they may be in a certain sense 
fortuitous.’^ In recent years there has been more than enough 
of this kind of argument. The fact that a given specific social 
relationship has been eliminated for reasons peculiar to a particular 
situation, proves nothing whatever about its fitness to survive ” 
in general terms. 


9. Types of Solidary Social EelationshiPvS 

A social relationship will be called communal if and so 
far as the orientation of social action, whether in the individual 
case, on the average or in the pure type, is based on a subjective 
feeling of the parties, whether affectiial or traditional, that they 
belong together. A social relationship will, on the other hand, foe 
called associative ” if and in so far as the orientation of social 
action within it rests on a rationally motivated adjustment of 
interests or a similarly motivated agreement, whether the basis of 
rational judgment be absolute values or reasons of expediencJ^ It 
is especially common, though by no means inevitable, for the 
associative type of relationship to rest on a rational agreement by 
mutual consent. In that case the corresponding action is, at the 
pole of rationality, oriented either to a rational belief in the binding 
22 validity of the obligation to adhere to it, or to a rational expecta- 
tion that the other party will live up to it.‘^ 

1. The purest cases of associative relationships are : (a) rational 


3 The two types of relationship which Weber distinguishes in this section 
he hiniself calls Vergeme.mschaftung and VergeselUcliafUmg. His own usage 
here is an adaptation of the well-known terms of Tcennies, Gemeinschaft and 
QesdlscTiaft, and has been directly influenced by Tcennies’ work. Though there 
has been much discussion of them in English, it is safe to say that no satisfactory 
equivalent of Toennies’ terms have been found. In particular, “ community ” 
and either “ society ” or ‘‘ association ” are unsatisfactory, since these terms 
have quite different connotations in English. In the context, however, in which 
Weber uses his slightly altered terms, that of action within a social relationship, 
the adjective forms “ communal ’’ and “ associative ” do not seem to be objec- 
tionable. Their exact meanings should become clear from Weber’s definitions and 
comments. — ^Eu. 

^ This terminology is similar to the distinction made by Ferdinand Toennies 
in his pioneering ' work, Gemeinschaft und Gesellscliaft ; but for his purposes, 
Toennies has given this distinction a rather more specific meaning than would 
be convenient for purposes of the present discussion. 
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market excliaiige, wMck constitutes a compromise of opposed, 22 
but complementary interests; (b) tke pure voluntary association 
leased on self-interest/ a case of agreement as to a long-run course 
of action oriented purely to tke promotion of specific ulterior 
interests, economic or otker, of its members; (c) the voluntary 
association of individuals motivated by an adberence to a set of 
common absolute values/ for example, tbe rational sect, in so far 
as it does not cultivate emotional and affective interests, but seeks 
only to serve a cause. Tbis last case, to be sure, seldom occurs 
in anything approaching the pure type. 

2. Communal relationships may rest on various types of 
affectual, emotional or traditional bases. Examples are a religious 
brotherhood, an erotic relationship, a relation of personal loyalty, 
a national community, the esprit de corps of a military unit. The 
type case is most conveniently illustrated by the family. But the 
great majority of social relationships has this characteristic to some 
degree, while it is at the same time to some degree determined by 
associative factors. IsTo matter how calculating and hard-headed the 
ruling considerations in such a social relationship as that of a 
merchant to his customers may be, it is quite possible for it tO' 
involve emotional values wdiich transcend its utilitarian significance. 
Every social relationship which goes beyond the pursuit of imme- 
diate common ends, which hence lasts for long periods, involves 
relatively permanent social relationships between the same persons, 
and these cannot be exclusively confined to the technically necessary 
activities. Hence in such cases as association in the same military 
unit, in the same school class, in the same workshop or office, there 
is always some tendency in this direction, although the degree, to 
be sure, varies enormously." Conversely, a social relationship which 
is normally considered primarily communal, may involve action on 
the part of some or even all of the participants, wdiich is to an 
important degree oriented to considerations of expediellC3^ There 
is, for instance, a wide variation in the extent to which the members 
of a family gi’oup feel a genuine community of interests or, on the 
other hand, exploit the relationship for their own ends. The 
concept of communal relationship has been intentionally defined in 
very general terms and hence includes a very heterogeneous group 
•^■f phenomena. 

3. The comnnunal ty])e of relationship is, according to the usual 

^ Zwechverein. 

c Gtsinnungsverew. 

7 Weber’s emphasis on the importance of these communal elements even within 
functionally specific formal organizations like industrial plants has been strongly 
confirmed by the findings of research since this was written. One important 
study which shows the importance of informal social organization on this level 
among the workers of an industrial plant is reported in Hoethlisberger & Dickson, 
Management and the Worker. — ^Ed. 
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22 interpretation of its subjective meaning, the most radical anci- 
thesis of conflict. This should not, however, be allowed to obscure 
the fact that coercion of all sorts is a yotj common thing in even 
the most intimate of such communal relationships if one party is 
weaker in character than the other. Furthermore, a process of the 
selection of types leading to differences in opportunity and sur- 
vival, goes on within these relationships just the same as anywhere 
else. Associative relationships, on the other hand, very often 
consist only in compromises between rival interests, where only, a 
part of the occasion or means of conflict has been eliminated, or 
even an attempt has been made to do so. Hence, outside the area 
of compromise, the conflict of interests, with its attendant competi- 
tion for supremacy, remains unchanged. Conflict and communal 
relationships are relative concepts. Conflict varies enormously 
according to the means employed, especially \vhetber they are 
violent or peaceful, and to the ruthlessness with which they are 
used. It has already been pointed out that any type of order 
governing social action in some way^ leaves room for a procevss of 
selection among various rival human types. 

4. It is by no means true that the existence of common qualities, 
a common situation, or common modes of behaviour imply the 
existence of a communal social relationship. Thus, for instance, 
the possession of a common biological inheritance by virtue of whicb 
persons are classified as belonging' to the same race,’’ naturally 
implies no sort of communal social relationship between them. By 
restrictions on social intercourse and on marriage persons may find 
themselves in a similar situation, a situation of isolation from the 
environment which imposes these distinctions. But even if they 
all react to this situation in the same way, this does not constitute 
a communal relationship. The latter does not even exist if they have 
a common feeling ” about this situation and its consequences. It 
is only when this feeling leads to a mutual orientation of their 
behaviour to each other that a social relationship arises between 
them, a social relationship to each other and not only to persons in 
the environment. Furthermore, it is only so far as this relation- 
ship involves feelings of belonging together that it is a com- 
munal ” relationship. In the case of the Jews, for instance, except 
for Zionist circles and the action of certain associations promoting 
specifically Jewish interests, there thus exist communal relation- 
ship only to a relatively small extent; indeed, Jews often repudiate 
the existence of a Jewish community.” 

Community of language, which arises from a similarity of tradi- 

23 tion through the family and the surrounding social environment, 
facilitates mutual understanding, and thus the formation of all 
types of social relationships, in the highest degree. But taken by 
itself it is not sufficient to constitute a communal relationship, but 
only for the facilitation of intercourse within the groups concerned, 
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tliTiB for tke development of associative relationsMps. In the first 23 
place, this takes place between individiuxlsy not because they speak 
tbe same language, but because they bave other types of interests. 
Orientation to tbe rules of a common language is tbus primarily 
important as a means of communication, not as tbe content of a 
social relationship. It is only with the emergence of a conscious- 
ness of difference from third persons who speak a different language 
that the fact that two persons speak the same language, and in that 
respect share a common situation, can lead them to a feeling of 
community and to modes of social organization consciously based 
on the sharing of the common language. 

Participation in a market’’^ is of still another kind. It 
encourages association between tbe individual parties to specific 
acts of exchange and a social relationship, above all that of com- 
petition, between the individual participants who must mutually 
orient their action to each other. But no further modes of associa- 
tion develop except in cases where certain participants enter into 
agreements in order to better their competitive situations, or where 
they all agree on rules for the purpose of regulating transactions 
and of securing favourable general conditions for all. It may 
further be remarked that the market and the competitive economy 
resting on it form the most important type of the reciprocal deter- 
min^.tion of action in terms of pure self-interest, a type which is 
characteristic of modern economic life. 

10. Open and Closed Eelationships 

A social relationship, regardless of whether it is communal or 
associative in character, will be spoken of as open’' to outsiders 
if and in so far as participation in the mutually oriented social 
action relevant to its subjective meaning is, according to its system 
of order, not denied to anyone who wishes to participate and who 
is actually in a position to do so. A relationship will, on the other 
hand, be called closed ” against outsiders so tar as, according to 
its subjective meaning and the binding rules of its order, participa- 
tion of certain persons is excluded, limited or subjected to condi- 
tions. 'Whether a relationship is open or closed may be determined 
traditionally, aftectually, or rationally in terms of values or of 
expediency. It is especially likely to be closed, for rational reasons, 
in the following type of situation : a social relationship may provide 
the parties to it wuth opportunities for the satisfaction of various 
interests, whether the satisfactions be spiritual or material, w'liether 
the interest be in the end of the relationship as such or in some 
ulterior consequence of participation, or whether it is achieved 
through co-operative action or hy a compromise of interests. If 

s For definition. See chap, ii, p. L67 ff. 
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23 the participants expect that the admission of others will lead to an 
improYement of their situation, an improvement in degree, in kind, 
in the security or the value of the satisfaction, their interest will 
be in keeping the relationship open. If, on the other hand, their 
expectations are of improving their position by monopolistic tactics, 
their interest is in a closed relationship. 

There are various ways in which it is possible for a closed social 
relationship to guarantee its monopolized advantages to the parties. 
Such advantages may be left free to competitive struggle within 
the group; they may be regulated or rationed in amount and kind, 
or they may be appropriated by individuals or sub-groups on a 
permanent basis and become more or less inalienable. The last is a 
case of closure within, as well as against outsiders. Appropriated 
advantages will be called rights.’’ As determined by the relevant 
order, appropriation may be for the benefit of the members of 
particular communal or associative groups (for instance, household 
groups), or for the benefit of individuals. In the latter case, the 
individual may enjoy his rights on a purely personal basis or in 
such a way that in case of his death one or more other persons 
related to the holder of the right by birth (kinship), or by some 
other social relationship, may inherit the rights in question. Or 
the rights may pass to one or more individuals specifically 
designated by the holder. Finally, it may be that the holder is 
more or less fully empowered to alienate his rights by voluntary 
agreement, either to other specific persons or to anyone he chooses. 
This is alienable ” appropriation. A party to a closed social 
relationship will be called a member ” in case his participation 
is regulated in such a way as to guarantee him appropriated advan- 
tages, a '' privileged ” member. Appropriated rights which are 
enjoyed by individuals through inheritance or by hereditary groups, 
whether communal or associative, will be called the property 
of the individual or of groups in question; and, in so far as they 
are alienable, ^^free” property. 

The apparently gratuitous tediousness involved in the elaborate 
definition of the above concepts is an example of the fact that we 
often neglect to think out clearly wfiat seems to be obvious,” 

24 because it is intuitively familiar. 

1. (a) Examples of communal relationships, which tend to be 
closed on a traditional basis, are those membership in which is 
determined by family relationship. 

(b) Personal emotional relationships are usually affectually 
closed. Examples are erotic relationships and, very commonly, 
relations of personal loyalty. 


Eechtsgenosse, 
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(c) Closure on tlie basis of rational commitment to values is 24 
usual in groups staring a common system of explicit religious belief - 

(d) Typical cases of rational closure on grounds of expediency 
are economic associations of a monopolistic or a plutocratic 
character. 

A few examples may be taken at random. Whether a group of 
people engaged in conversation is open or closed depends on its 
content. General conversation is apt to be open, as contrasted with 
intimate conversation or the imparting of ojEGlcial information. 
Market relationships are in most, or at least in many, cases essen- 
tially open. In the case of many relationships, both communal and 
associative, there is a tendency to shift from a phase of expansion 
to one of exclusiveness. Examples are the guilds and the democratic 
city-states of antiquity and the Middle Ages. At times these 
groups sought to increase their membership in the interest of 
improving the security of their position of power by adequate 
numbers. At other times they restricted their membership to pro- 
tect the value of their monopolistic position. The same phenomenon 
is not uncommon in monastic orders and religious sects which have 
passed from a stage of religious proselytizing to one of restriction 
in the interest of the maintenance of an ethical standard or for the 
protection of material interests. There is a similar close relation- 
ship between the extension of market relationships in the interest of 
increased turnover on the one hand, their monopolistic restriction 
on the other. The promotion of linguistic uniformity is to-day a 
natural result of the interests of publishers and writers, as opposed 
to the earlier, not uncommon, tendency for class groups to main- 
tain linguistic peculiarities or even for secret languages to be built 
up. 


2 
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methods of regulation and exclusion 
’y vdclcly, so that the transition fro;?' 
regulation and closure is gradual. 
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share 
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mcmbcis by ballot, membership or cdegibility I)y birth or by virtue 
of achievements open to anyone. Finally, in case of closure and 


the appropriation of rights within the group, status may be 
dependent on the acquisition of an appropriated right. There is a 
wide variety of different degrees of closure and of conditions of 


participation. Thus regulation and closure are relative concepts. 
There are all manner of gradual shadings as between an exclusive 
cluD, a theatrical audience the members of which have purchased 
tickets, and a party rally to which the largest possible number 
has been urged to come; similarly, from a church service open to 
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24 the general public through the rituals of a limited sect to the 
mysteries of a secret cult. 

3. Similarly, closure within the group as between the members 
themselves and in their relations with each other may also assume 
the most varied forms. Thus a caste, a guild, or a group of stock 
exchange brokers, which is closed to outsiders, may allow to its 
members a perfectly free competition for all the advantages which 
the group as a whole monopolizes for itself, • Or it may assign every 
member strictly to the enjoyment of certain advantag'es, such as 
claims over customers or particular business opportunities, for life 
or even on a hereditary basis. This is particularly characteristic of 
India. Similarly a closed group of settlers may allow its members 
free use of the resources of its area or may restrict them rigidly to 
a plot assigned to each individual household. A closed group of 
colonists may allow free use of the land or sanction and guarantee 
permanent appropriation of separate holdings. In such cases all 
conceivable transitional and intermediate forms can be found. 
Historically, the closure of elegibility to fiefs, benefices, and offices 
within the group, and the appropriation on the part of those enjoy- 
ing them, have occurred in the most varied forms. Similarly, the 
establishment of rights to and possession of particular jobs on the 
part of workers may develop all the way from the closed shop to 
a right to a particular job. The first step in this development may 
be to prohibit the dismissal of a worker without the consent of the 
workers’ representatives. The development of the works 
councils ” in Germany after 1918 might be a first step in this 
direction, though it need not be.^ 

All the details must be reserved to particular studies. The most 
extreme form of permanent appropriation is found in cases where 
particular rights are guaranteed to an individual or to certain 
groups of them, such as households, clans, families, in such a way 
that it is specified in the order either that, in case of death, the 
rights descend to specific heirs, or that the possessor is free to 
transfer them to any other person at will. Such a person thereby 
becomes a party to the social relationship so that, when appropria- 
tion has reached this extreme within the group, it becomes to that 
extent an open group in relation to outsiders. This is true so long 
as acquisition of membership is not subject to the ratification of 
the other, prior members. 

4. The principal motives for closure of a relationship are : (a) 
The maintenance of quality, which is often combined with the 

1 This is a reference to the Betriebsraete which were formed in German 
industrial plants during the Revolution of 1918-191® nnd were recognized in tfie 
Weimar Constitution as entitled to representation in tne Federal Economic Council. 
The standard work in English is W. C, Guillebaud : The German Works 
Councih. — ^En. 
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interest in prestige and the consequent opportunities to enjoy 24 
honour, and even profit. Examples are communities of ascetics, 
monastic orders, especially, for instance, the Indian mendicant 
orders, religious sects like the Puritans, organized groups of 
warriors, of retainers^ and other functionaries, organized citizen 25 
bodies as in the Greek states, craft guilds; (b) orientation to the 
scarcity of advantages in their bearing on consumption needs 
(NahTU7igsspielrau7n).^ Examples are monopolies of consumption, 
the most developed form of which is a self-subsistent village com- 
munity; (c) orientation to the scarcity of opportunities for acquisi- 
tion {Erwerbsspielraum) . This is found in trade monopolies such 
as the guilds, the ancient monopolies of fishing rights, and so on. 
Usually motive (a) is combined with (b) or (c). 

11. Representation AND Responsibility 

The order which governs a social relationship by tradition or by 
virtue of its legal establishment, may determine that certain types 
of action of some of the parties to the relationship will have con- 
sequences which affect the others. It may be that all are held 
responsible for the action of any one. In that case they will be 
spoken of as solidary members. Or, on the other hand, the 
action of certain members, the representatives,’’ may be binding 
upon the others. , That is, the resulting advantages will go to them, 
they will enjoy the benefits, or conversely bear the resulting losses. 

Representative authority^ may be conferred in accordance with 
the binding order in such a way (a) that it is completely appro- 
priated in all its forms — the case of ''independent” authority; 
or (b) it may be conferred in accordance with particular criteria, 
permanently or for a limited terin ; or (c) it may be ( onf erred by 
specific acts of ihe members or of outside persons, again ])crn]aneiirly 
or for a limited term — the case of a{)j)oinTment. 'rhore are many 
different conditions which determine the ways in which >()cial 
relationships, coiiiinunal or associative, deA^elo]) lelaiions of 
solidarity, or of representation. In general lenm, it ib possible 
•only to say that one of the most decisive is the exteni to which the 
action of the group is oriented to violent conflict or to peaceful 
exchange as its end. Besides these, many special circumsiances, 
which can only be discussed in a detailed anah sis, mav be of cnudal 

“ Ministerial e.n . 

•'* W'cbei' here refeis lo Nahrungssjjitfraxini. The eonctMr recci'i. ’o ihv 
of economic resources im(3 opportunities on which the standard ot liviii" of an 
individual or a, group is dependent. By conirasi wii-h this, Enrerbsspidruurn 
is :i similar scope ot* resources and economic opjiortunilies seen from Lhe point 
of view of their possible i-ole as sources ot profit. The basic distinction implied 
m this cenirnst is of centrr.l imporumce to Weber*^ analv'^i? laicr on Tsee -chapter 
ii, .sec. 10 ff.). ' '' ^ 

4 Vcrfr('tv'n(jsge.walt. 
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25 importance. It is not surprising tliat tMs development is least 
conspicuous in groups which pursue purely ideal ends by peaceful 
means. Often the degree of closure against outsiders is closely 
related to the development of solidarity or of representation. But 
this is by no means always the case. 

1. This imputation of responsibility may in practice involve 
both active and passive solidarity. All the participants may be held 
responsible for the action of any one just as he himself is, and 
similarly may be entitled to enjoy any benefits resulting from his 
action. This responsibility may be owed to spirits or gods, that is, 
involve a religious orientation. Or, on the other hand, it may be 
responsibility to other human beings, as regulated by convention or 
by law. Examples of regulation by convention are blood revenge 
carried out against or with the help of members of the kin-group, 
reprisals against the inhabitants of the town or the country of the 
offender; of the legal type, formal punishment of relatives, members 
of the household or fellow-members of a communal group, instead 
of, or in addition to, the actual offender, and personal liability of 
members of a household or of a commercial partnership for each 
other’s debts. Solidarity in relation to gods has also had very signi- 
ficant historical results. For instance, in the covenant of Israel 
with Jaliveh, in early Christianity, and in the early Puritan 
community. 

On the other hand, the imputation of solidarity may mean no 
more than that, by virtue of the traditional or legal order, the 
participants in a closed social relationship are held legally entitled 
. to enjoy some kind of access to advantages and benefits, especially 
economic, which a representative has procured. Examples are the 
control over the powers exercised by the executive committee ” 
of a club or association, or by the responsible agent of a political 
or economic association over resources which, as specified in the 
order, are meant to serve the corporate purpose of the group. 

2. Solidarity is typically found in the following cases : (a) In 
traditional, communal groups based on birth or the sharing of a 
common life; for example, the household and the kinship unit; 
(b) in closed relationships which maintain a monopolized position,, 
and control over the corresponding benefits by their own power. 
The typical case is corporate political groups, especially in the past. 
But the same situation exists to-day to a high degree, most strik- 
ingly in time of war ; (c) in profit-making organizations where the 
participants personally conduct the business. The type case is 
the business partnership ; (d) in some cases, in labour organizations. 
An example is the Artel. Representation is most frequently found 
in associations devoted to specific purposes and in legally organized 
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groups, especially wlieu funds liave been collected and must be 25 
administered in tbe interests of the group. This will be further 
discussed in the Sociology of Law. 

3. Representative authority is conferred according to 
criteria (see above) in such cases as when it goes by seniority or 

some other such rule. 

4. It is not possible to carry the analysis of this subject further 
ia general terms. Its elaboration must be reserved to detailed 
investigation of particular fields. The most ancient and most 
universal phenomenon in this field is that of reprisal, meant eithe-j 
as revenge or as a means of gaining control of hostages, or some 
other kind of security against future injury. 


12. The Concept of "" Corporate Group '' and Its Types 26 

A social relationship which is either closed or limits the 
admission of outsiders by rules, will be called a corporate group ’’ 
(Verhandy so far as its order is enforced by the action of specific 
individuals whose regular function this is, of a chief or head’' 
[Leiter) and usually also an administrative staff. These func- 
tionaries will normally also have representative authority. The 
incumbency of a directing position or participation in the functions 
of the administrative staff constitute governing authority’^ 
{Regierungsgewalt). This may be appropriated, or it may be 
assigned in accordance with the binding rules of the association 
according to specific criteria or procedures. It may be assigned 
permanently, for a term, or for dealing with a specific situation. 

Corporate action ” is either the action of the administrative staff, 
which by virtue of its governing or representative authority is 
oriented to carrying out the terms of its order, or it is the action of 
the members as directed by the administrative staff. 

1. It is indifferent, so far as the concept is concerned, whether 
the relationship is of a communal or associative character. It is 
sufficient for there to be a person or persons in authority — ^the head 
of a family, the executive committee of an association, a managing 
director, a prince, a president, the head of a church — whose action 
is concerned with carrying into effect the order governing the cor- 
porate group. This criterion is decisive because it is not merely a 


5 The term Verhand, which .is one of the most important in Weber’s scheme 
has, in the technical sense defined in this paragraph, been translated as 
“ corporate group.’’ “ Association ” has not been used because it does not imply 
the formal differentiation between a head or chief and ordinary members. A 
“ corporation ” is, from this point of view, one specific kind of corporate group. 
The term Leiter is not readily translatable. ‘‘ Chief ” has most frequently been 
used because it seems to have less objectionable connotations than any alternative. 
Thus we speak of the “ chief ” of the medical staff of a hospital and use the 
term in other similar connexions. 
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25 importance. It is not sTirprising* tliat tMs development is least 
conspicuous in groups whicli pursue purely ideal ends by peaceful 
means. Often the degree of closure against outsiders is closely 
related to tbe development of solidarity or of representation. But 
tbis is by no means always the case. 

1. This imputation of responsibility may in practice involve 
both active and passive solidarity. All the participants may be held 
responsible for the action of any one just as lie himself is, and 
similarly may be entitled to enjoy any benefits resulting from his 
action. This responsibility may be owed to spirits or gods^ that is, 
involve a religious orientation. Or, on the other hand, it may be 
responsibility to other human beings, as regulated by convention or 
by law. Examples of regulation by convention are blood revenge 
carried out against or with the help of members of the Idn-group, 
reprisals against the inhabitants of the town or the country of the 
offender; of the legal type, formal punishment of relatives, members 
of the household or fellow-members of a communal group, instead 
of, or in addition to, the actual offender, and personal liability of 
members of a household or of a commercial partnership for each 
other's debts. Solidarity in relation to gods has also had very signi- 
ficant historical results. For instance, in the covenant of Israel 
with Jahveh, in early Christianity, and in the early Puritan 
community. 

On the other hand, the imputation of solidarity may mean no 
more than that, by virtue of the traditional or legal order, the 
participants in a closed social relationship are held legalty entitled 
to enjoy some kind of access to advantages and benefits, especially 
economic, which a representative has procured. Examples are the 
control over the powers exercised by the executive committee 
of a club or association, or by the responsible agent of a political 
or economic association over resources which, as specified in the 
order, are meant to serve the corporate purpose of the group. 

2. Solidarity is typically found in the following cases : (a) In 
traditional, communal groups based on birth or the sharing of a 
common life; for example, the household and the kinship unit; 
(b) in closed relationships which maintain a monopolized position,, 
and control over the corresponding benefits by their own power. 
The typical case is corporate political groups, especially in the past. 
But the same situation exists to-day to a high degree, most strik- 
ingly in time of war; (c) in profit-making organizations where the 
participants personally conduct the business. The type case is 
the business partnership; (d) in some cases, in labour organizations. 
An example is the Artel. Eepresentation is most frequently found 
in associations devoted to specific purposes and in legally organized 
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groups, especially when funds have been collected and must he 25 
administered in the interests of the group. This will he further 
discussed in the Sociology of Law. 

3. Representative authority is conferred according to 
criteria (see above) in such cases as when it goes by seniority or 

some other such rule. 

4. It is not possible to carry the analysis of this subject further 
ia general terms. Its elaboration must be reserved to detailed 
investigation of particular fields. The most ancient and most 
universal phenomenon in this field is that of reprisal, meant either 
as revenge or as a means of gaining control of hostages, or some 
other kind of security against future injury. 

12. The Concept oe Coepohate GtRoup and Its Types 26 

A social relationship which is either closed or limits the 
admission of outsiders by rules, will be called a corporate group ” 
{Verhandy so far as its order is enforced by the action of specific 
individuals whose regular function this is, of a chief or head” 
{Leiter) and usually also an administrative staff. These func- 
tionaries will normally also have representative authority. The 
incumbenc}?' of a directing position or participation in the functions 
of the administrative staff constitute governing authority” 
[Regies ungsgeivalt). This may be appropriated, or it may be 
assigned in accordance with the binding rules of the association 
according io specific criteria or procedures. It ma^r be assigned 
permanently, for a term, or for dealing with a specific situation. 

Corporate action is either the action of the administrative staff, 
which by virtue of its governing or representative authority is 
oriented to carrying out the terms of its order, or it is the action of 
the members as directed b}^ the administrative staff. 

1. It is indifferent, so far as the concept is concerned, whether 
the relationship is of a communal or associative character. It is 
sufficient for there to be a person or persons in authority — the head 
of a family, the executive committee of an association, a managing 
director, a prince, a president, the head of a church — whose action 
is concerned with carrying into effect the order governing the cor- 
porate group. This criterion is decisive because it is not merely a 

5 The term Verbond, which is one of the most imporlaiiu in Weber's scheme 
has, in the technical sense defined in this paragraph, been translated as 
“ corporate group.” “ Asso-ciatiori ” has not been used because it does not imply 
the formal differentiation between a head or cliief and ordinary members. ' A 
“ corporation ” is, from this point of view, one specific kind of corporate group. 

The term L(‘Her is not readily translatable. “ Chief ” has most frequently been 
used liecause it seems io have less objectionable connotations tlnui any alternative. 

Thus we speak of the ‘‘ chief ” of the medical staff of a hospital and use iric 
term in other similar connexions. 
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26 matter of action wliicli is oriented to an order, but wbicb is 
specificallj" directed to its enforcement. Sociologically tbis adds 
to the concept of a closed social relationship, a further element, 
which is of far-reaching empirical importance. [For by no means 
eyery closed communal or associative relationship is a corporate 
group. For instance, this is not true of an erotic relationship or 
of a kinship group without a formalized system of authority. 

2. Whether or not a corporate group exists is entirely a matter 
of the presence of a person in authority, with or without an adminis- 
trative staff. More precisely, it exists so far as there is a probability 
that certain persons will act in such a wa^’^ as to tend to carry out the 
order governing the group ; that is, that persons are present who can 
be counted on to act in this way whenever the occasion arises. For 
purposes of definition, it is indifferent what is the basis of the relevant 
expectation, -whether it is a case of traditional or affectual devotion 
to duty, or a case of devotion by virtue of rational values, any of 
which may be involved in feudal fealty, loyalty to an office or to 
a service. It may, on the other hand, be a matter of expediency, 
as. for instance a pecuniary interest in the attached salary. Thus 
for purposes of the terminology of this discussion, the corporate 
group does not '' exist apart from the probability that a course 
of action oriented in this way will take place. If there is no pro- 
bability of this type of action on the part of a particular group of 
persons or of a given individual, there is in these terms only a 
social relationship, but no corporate group. On the other hand, so 
long as there is a probability of such action, the corporate group, 
as a sociological phenomenon, continues to exist, in spite of the fact 
that the specific individuals whose action is oriented to the order 
in question, nmj have been completely changed. The concept has 
been defined intentionally to include precisely this phenomenon. 

3. It is possible (a) that, in addition to the action of the adminis- 
trative staff itself or that which takes place under its direction, 
there may be other cases where action of the members is intended to 
uphold the authority of the order; for instance, contributions or 

liturgies and certain types of personal services, such as jury 
service or military service. It is also possible (b) for the binding 
order to include norms to which it is expected that the action of the 
members of a corporate group will be oriented in respects other 
than those pertaining to the affairs of the corporate group as a unit. 
For instance, the law” of the state includes rules governing private 

Weber ])ere uses the term “ liturgies ’’ not in the current religious sense but 
in that of the institution characteristic of the classical Greelt city state. This 
consisted in the provision of entertainments or services for the public ostensibly 
as a voluntary gift of an individual, hut which were in fact obligatory on persons 
occupymg a given status or office. Weber later uses this term in a technica] sense 
which is defined in chapter ii, sec. 12 ,< — Ed, 
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economic relations wliicli are not concerned with the enforcement of 26 
the staters legal order as such, hut with action in the service of 
private interests. This is true of most of the civil law. In the 
first case (a) one may speak of action oriented to corporate 
affairs {Verhaoidshezo genes Handeln)-^ in the second (h) of action 

subject to corporate regulation’’ (Verbandsgeregeltes Handeln). 

It is only in the cases of the action of the administrative staff itself 
and of that deliberately directed by it that the term corporate 
action ” {V erbandshandeln) will be used. Examples of corporate 
action would be participation in any capacity in a war fought by a 
state, or a contribution paid in accordance with a levy authorized 
by the executive committee of an association, or a contract entered 
into by the person in authority, the validity of which is recognized 
by the members and its consequences carried out by them. Further, 
all administration of justice and administrative procedure belongs 
in this category.^ 

A corporate group® may be either autonomous or heteronomous, 
either autocephalous or heterocephalous. Autonomy means that 
the order governing the group has been established by its own 
members on their own authority, regardless of how this has taken 
place, in other respects. In the case of heteronomy, it has been 
imposed by an outside agency. Autocephaly means that the chief 27 
and his staff act by the authority of the autonomous order of the 
corporate group itself, not, as in the case of heterocephaly, that 
they are under the authority of outsiders. Again, this is regardless 
of any other aspects of the relationship. 

A case of heterocephaly is the appointment of the governors of 
.the Canadian provinces by the central government of the Dominion. 

It is possible for a heterocephalous group to be autonomous and an 
autocephalous group to be heteromous. It is also possible in both 
respects for a corporate group to have both characters at the same 
lime in cliff’ereiit spheres. The member-states of the German 
Empire, a federal state, were autocephalous. But in spite of this, 
within the sphere of authority of the Reich, they were hetero- 
nonious; whereas, within their own sphere, in such matters as 
religion and education, they were autonomous. Alsace-Lorraine 
was, under German jurisdiction, in a limited degree autonomous, 
but at the same time heterocephalous in that the governor was 
appointed by the Raiser. All these elements may be present in the 
same situation to some degree. A corporate group, which is at the 
same time completely heteronomous and completely heterocephalous, 
is usually best treated as a part ” of the more extensive group, as 

^ See also, sec. 14 below. 

8 The extra space above indicates that Weber has concluded his comments on the 
hrst set of definitions in this section and here continues the development of the 
conceptual scheme. In the later part of the work he frequently followed this 
procedure and such a break will always be indicated by an extra space. 
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27 would ordinarily be done with a regiment as part of an army. 
But wlietber tkis is the case depends on the actual extent of inde- 
pendence in the orientation of action in the particular case. For 
terminological purposes, it is entirely a question of convenience. 

13. Types of Order in Corporate Groups 

The legally-established order of an associative relationship may 
originate in one of two ways : by voluntary agreement, or by being 
imposed (Oktroyiert) and acquiesced in. The governing authority 
of a corporate group may claim a legitimate right to impose new 
rules. The constitution ” (V erf as sung) of a corporate group is 
the empirically existing probability, varying in extent, kind, and 
conditions, that rules imposed by the governing authority will be 
acceeded to. The system of order may, among these conditions, in 
particular specify that certain groups or sections of the members 
must consent, or at least have been heard. Besides this, there may 
be any number of other conditions. 

The system of order of a corporate group may be imposed, not 
only on its members, but also on non-members who conform feo 
certain criteria. This is especially likely to be true in so far as 
people are related to a given territorial area, by virtue of residence, 
birth, or the performance of certain actions within the area. An 
order which controls by virtue of these criteria possesses territorial 
validity” {Gehietsgeltung), A corporate group, the governing 
order of which is in principle concerned with territorial validity, 
will be called a territorial corporate group ” (Gebietsverband) , 
This usage will be employed regardless of how far the claim to the 
authority of its order over its own members is confined to matters 
pertaining to the area. Such limitation is possible® and certainly 
occurs to some extent. 

1. For purposes of this investigation, an order is always 
imposed ” to the extent that it does not originate from a voluntary 
personal agreement of all the individuals concerned. The concept 
of imposition hence includes ‘'^majority rule,” in that the 
minority must submit. For that reason there have been long 
periods when the legitimacy of majority rule has either not been 
recognized at all, or been held doubtful. This was true in the case 
of the estates of the Middle Ages, and in very recent times, in t;he 
Eussian ObschtscJdna. This will be further discussed in fche 
Sociology of Law and of Authority. 

^ The concept “ objective possibility ” (objehtive Moeglickhdt) plays an 
impoitant technical role in Weber’s methodological studies. According to his 
usage, a thing is “ objectively possible” if it “makes sense” to conceive it as 
an empirically existing entity. It is a question of conforming with the formal, 
logical conditions. The question whether a phenomenon which is in this sense 
“ objectively possible ” will actually be found with any significant degree of 
probability or approximation, is a logically distinct question. — E d, 
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2. Even in cases wtere there is formally ^Woluutary ’’ agree- 27 
ment, it is very common, as is generally known, for there to be a 
large measure of imposition. This is true of the Ob schts china. In 
that case, it is the actual state of affairs which is decisive for socio- 
logical purposes. 

3. The concept of constitution made use of here is that also 
used by Lassalle. It is not the same as what is meant by a 

written constitution, or indeed by ^^constitution in any sort 
of legal meaning. The only relevant question for sociological pur- 
poses is when, for what purposes, and within what limits, or possibly 
under what special conditions (such as the approval of gods or 
priests or the consent of electors), the members of the corporate 
group will submit to the governing authority. Eurthermore, under 
what circumstances in these respects the administrative staff and the 
corporate action of the group will be at the disposal of the supreme 
authority when it issues orders, or, in particular, imposes new 
rules. 

4. The best cases of the imposition of an order within a territory 
are the precepts of criminal law and various other legal rules. In 
such cases political corporate groups use the criteria of whether the 
actor was resident, born, performed or completed the action, within 
the area controlled by the corporate group, to decide on the applica- 
bility of the rules. ^ 


14. Types of Ohdee Governing Action in Corporate Groups 

A system of order which governs corporate action as such, will be* 
called an administrative order {Yerwaltungsordnung). A 
system of order which governs other kinds of social action and 
thereby protects the actors in enjoyment of the benefits derived from 2B 
their relation to the order, will be called a regulative order 
(Regulierungsordnung). So far as a corporate group is solely 
oriented to the first type of order, it will be called an administra- 
tive group (Verwaltungsverband). So far as it is oriented to the 
second type, a “ regulative ’’ group. 

1. It goes wuthout saying that the majority of actual corporate 
groups partake of both characteristics. The type of state, which 
was the ideal of the theory of absolute laissez faire, would be an 
example of a purely regulative corporate group. This would, how'- 
ever, assume that the control of the monetary vsystem was left 
entirely to private enterprise. 

2. On the concept of corporate action,’’ see above, sec. 12, 
para. 3. Under the concept of administrative order Would be 

1 Compare the concept of GM&tshdr'ptrschaft as used by Gierke and Preuss. 
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28 included all tlie rules wMct. govern, not only tlie action of tlie 
administrative staff, bnt also that of the members in their direct 
relations to the corporate group. This latter type consists in action 
in the service of ends, the attainment of which is made mandatory 
in the system of order governing the group, and for which a positive 
course of action has deliberately been laid down in advance with 
directions for its execution by the administrative staff and by the 
members. In a completely communistic economic system, a situa- 
tion would be approximated where all social action was of this 
character. In a laissez faire state, on the other hand, it would 
include only the functions of judges, police authorities, jurors, 
soldiers, legislators, and of the general public in the capacity of 
voters. ‘The distinction between administrative and regulative 
order coincides in its broad lines, though not always in detail, with 
the distinction of political theory between public and private law. 
All further details are treated in the Sociology of Law. 


15. Types op Obganization and of Coepobate Geoups 

An organization [Betrieh) is a system of continuous pur- 
posive activity of a specified kind. A corporate organization^’ 
{Betriebsvei'band) is an associative social relationship characterized 
by an administrative staff devoted to such continuous purposive 
activity. 

A voluntary association ” (Verein) is a corporate group 
originating in a voluntary agreement and in which the established 
order claims authority over the members only by virtue of a personal 
act of adherence. 

A compulsory association” (Anstalt) is a corporate group the 
established order of which has, within a given specific sphere of 
activity, been successfully imposed on every individual who con- 
forms with certain specific criteria.^ 

1. The administration of political * and ecclesiastical affairs and 
of the business of associations is included in the concept of 

organization ” so far as it conforms to the criterion of continuity. 

2. Voluntary and compulsory associations are both types of 
corporate groups where action is subject to a rationally established 
order. Or, more accurately, so far as a corporate group has a 
rationally established order, it will be called a voluntary or com- 

^ Betrieh is a word wliich in German lias a number of different meanings in 
different contexts. It is only in the present technical use that it will be trans- 
lated by “ organization.” It should, however, be recognized that the term 
“ organization ” is here also used in a technical sense which conforms with 
Weber’s explicit definition. Tbe distinction of Verein and Anstalt As one of 
far-reaching sociological importance, which has not become established in English 
usage. The terms “voluntary” and “compulsory” association seem to be as 
adequate as any available terms. They should, however, not be internreted on 
a common-sense basis but referred to Weber’s explicit definitions.—En. 
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pulsory association. The type case of a compulsory association is 
tte state j along with all its subsidiary beterocepbalous groups. 
But, so far as its order is rationally established, the church^ is also 
included. The order governing a compulsory association claims to 
be binding on all persons to whom the particular relevant criteria 
apply — such as birth, residence, or the use of certain facilities. It 
makes no difference whether the individual has, as in the case of a 
voluntary association, personally assumed the obligation ; nor does it 
matter whether he has taken any part in establishing the order. 
It is thus a case of imposed order in the most definite sense. One of 
the most important fields of the compulsory association is the control 
q.f territorial areas. 

3. The distinction between voluntary and compulsory associa- 
tions is relative in its empirical application. The rules of a volun- 
tary association may affect the interests of non-members, and 
recognition of the validity of these rules may be imposed upon them 
by usurpation or by the exercise of the naked power of the associa- 
tion, as well as by processes of legal promulgation, as in the case 
oi the law governing corporate securities. 

4. It is hardly necessary to emphasize that the concepts of 
voluntary and compulsory associations are by no means exhaustive 
ol all conceivable types of corporate groups. Furthermore, they 
are to be thought of only as '' polar ’’ antitheses. In the religious 
sphere, the corresponding types are sect and church.’’ 


16. PowEE, Authoeity, and Impeeative Conteol 

Power ” (Macht) is the probability that one actor within a 
social relationship will be in a position to carry out Ms own will 
despite resistance, regardless of the basis on which this probability 

“ Imperative control ” {Herrscliafty is the prohahility that a 
command with a given specific content will be obeyed by a given 
gL'cup of persons. Discipline'’ is the probability that by "virtue 
(d habituation a command Avill receive prompt and automatic 
obedience in sterotyped forms, on the part of a given group of 
persons. 


- ‘‘Church” [Kin-he) also is here used in a technical sense. We speak of 
the “ Baptist Church,” but in Weber’s technical terms this is not a church but 
a sect. The Roman Catholic Clmrch, on the other hand, since it claims jurisdic- 
tion over all children of Catholic parents, is a church in the technical sen -'e.— E d. 

^ As has already been noted, the term HsTrscluift has no satisfactory English 
equivalent. The term “ imperative control,” however, as used by N. S. Timasheff 
in his Introduction to the. Sociology of Law is close to Weber’s meaning and 
h.as been borrowed for the most general purposes. In a majority of instances, 
liowever, Weber is concerned with legitime RemcKaft, and in these cases 
“ ;;.iithority ” is both an accurate and a far less awkward translation. Uacht, 
Weber 'uses it, seems to be quite adequately rendered by “ power.”— Ed. 
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1. The concept of power is highly comprehensive from the point 
of view of sociology. All conceivable qualities of a person and all 
conceivable combinations of circumstances may put him in a posi- 
tion to impose his will in a given situation. The sociological 
concept of imperative control must hence be more precise and can 
only mean the probability that a command will be obeyed. 

2. The concept of discipline includes the “habituation"' 
(‘haracteristic of uncritical and unresisting mass obedience. 

The existence of imperative control turns only on the actual 
presence of one person successfully issuing orders to others ; it does 
not necessarily imply either the existence of an administrative staff, 
or, for that matter, of a corporate group. It is, however, iiiicommoa 
to find it not associated with at least one of these. A corporate 
group, the members of which are by virtue of their membership 
subjected to the legitimate exercise of imperative control, that is 
to “authority,’' will be called an “imperatively co-ordinated” 
groups [11 errschaftsverhand ) . 

1. The head of a household exercises authority without .in 
administrative staff. A Beduin chief, who levies contributions from 
the caravans, persons, and shipments of goods which pass his strong- 
hold, exercises imperative control over the total group of changing 
and indeterminate individuals who, though they are not members 
of any corporate group as such, have gotten themselves into a 
particular common situation. But to do this, he needs a following 
which, on the appropriate occasions, serves as his administrative 
staff in exercising the necessary compulsion. This type of impera- 
tive control is, however, conceivable as carried out by a single 
individual without^ the help of any administrative staff. 

2. If it possesses an administrative staff, a corporate group is 
always, by virtue of this fact, to some degree imperatively co- 
ordinated. But the concept is relative. The usual imperatively 
co-ordinated group is at the same time an administrative organisua- 
tion. The character of the corporate group is determined bj a 
variety of factors: the mode in which the administration is carried 
out, the character of the personnel, the objects over which it 
exercises control, and the extent of effective jurisdiction of its 
authority. The first two factors in particular are dependent in the 
highest degree on the way in -which the authority is legitimized.^ 

^ ^Jn this case imperative control is confined to the legitimate type, but it 
is not posbihle in English to speak her© of an ** authoritarian 'Troup. The 
citizens of any state, no matter how “ democratic ” are “ imperativelv^controlhd ” 
because they are subject to law. — ^E d. 

® On the bases of legitimacy. See below, chap. iii. 
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17. Political and Eeligious Corporate Groups 2§ 

An imperatively co-ordinated corporate group will be called 
“ political if and in so far as tbe enforcement of its order is 
carried out continually witliin a given territorial area by tbe 
application and threat of physical force on the part of the adminis- 
trative staff. A compulsory political association with continuous 
organization {folitischer Anstaltshetrieh) will be called a state ’’ 
if and in so far as its administrative staff successfully upholds a 
claim to the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force in the 
enforcement of its order. A system of social action, especially that 
of a corporate group, will be spoken of as politically oriented 
if and in so far as it aims at exerting influence on the directing 
authorities of a corporate political group ; especially at the appro- 
priation, expropriation, redistribution or allocation of the powers 
of government. 

An imperatively co-ordinated corporate group will be called a 
hierocratic group (hierohratischer Verhand) if and in so far as 
for the enforcement of its order it employs psychic coercion 
through the distribution or denial of religious benefits hierocratic 
coercion ’’), A compulsory hierocratic association with continuous 
organization will be called a church if and in so far as its 
administrative staff claims a monopoly of the legitimate use of 
’*^ierocratic coercion. 

1 . It goes without saying that the use of physical force is neither 
xhe sole, nor even the most usual, method of administration of 
noliticai corporate groups. On the contrary, their heads have 
employed oil conceivable means to bring about their ends. But, 
at the same time, the threat of force, and in case of need its actual 
use, is the method which is specific to political associations and is 
always the last resort when others have failed. Conversely, physical 
force is by no means limited to political groups even as a legitimate 
mechod of enforcement. It has been freely used by kinship groups, 
’household groups, the medieval guilds under certain circumstances, 
and everywhere by all those entitled to bear arms. In addition to 
the fact that it uses, among other means, physical force to enforce 
its system of order, the political group is further characterized by 
the fact that the authority of its administrative staff is claimed as 
binding within a territorial area and this claim is upheld by force. 
Whenever corporate groups which make use of force are also charac- 
rerizcd by the claim to territorial jurisdiction, such as village com- 
munities or even some household groups, federations of guilds or of 
trade unions, they are by definition to that extent political groups. 

2. It is not possible to define a political corporate group, includ- 30 
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30 iiig tlie state, in terms of the end to which its corporate action :,s 
devoted. All the way from provision for suhsistence to the 
patronage of art, there is no conceivable end which sowe political 
corporation has not at some time pursued. And from the protection 
of personal security to the administration of justice, there is none 
which all have recognized. Thus it is possible to define the 
“ political'’ character of a corporate group only in terms of the 
means peculiar to it, the use of force. This means is, however, in 
the above sense specific, and is indispensable to its character. It is 
even, under certain circumstances, elevated into an end in itself. 
This usage does not exactly conform to every-day speech. Bnt 
the latter is too inconsistent to be used for technical purposes. We 
speak of the open market" policy’' of a central bank, of the 
'' financial" policy of an association, of the educational " policy 
of a local authority, and mean the systematic treatment and control 
of a particular problem. It comes considerably closer to the present 
meaning when we distinguish the political" aspect or implica- 
tion of a question. Thus there is the political " official, the 
^'political" newspaper, the '' political " revolution, the 
'Apolitical" clnh, the political" party, and the political " 
consequences of an action, as distinguished from others such as the 
economic, cultural, or religions aspect of the persons, affairs or pro- 
cesses in question. In this usage we generally mean by political " 
things that have to do with relations of authority within what is, in 
the present terminology, a political organization, the state. The 
reference is to things which are likely to uphold, to change or 
overthrow, to hinder or promote, the interests of the state, as dis- 
tinguished from persons, things, and processes which have nothing 
to do with it. This usage thus seeks to bring out the common 
features of the various means of exercising authority which are used 
within the state in enforcing its order, abstracting them from the 
ends they serve. Hence it is legitimate to claim that the definition 
put forward here is only a more precise formulation of what is meant 
in every-day usage in that it gives sharp emphasis to what is the 
most characteristic of these means, the actual or threatened use of 
force. It is, of course true that every-day usage applies the term 
political, not only to groups which are the direct agents of the 
legitimate use of force itself, but also to other, often wholly peaceful 
groups, which attempt to influence politically corporate action. It 
seems best for present purposes to distinguish this type of social 


7 The German is Devisenfohtih. Translation in this context is made more 
difficult by the fact that the German language does not distinguish hetweeti 
politics and “ policy,” PoUtih having both meanings. The remarks which 
Weber makes about various kinds of policy would have been unneccessary. had 
be written originally in English. — Ed, 
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action, politically oriented ” action, from political action as siicli, 3S 
the actual corfomte action of political groups. 

3. Since the concept of ^.the state has only in modern times, 
reached its full development, it is best to define it in terms appro- 
priate to the modern type of state, but at the same time, in terms 
which abstract from the values of the present day, since these are 
particularly subject to change. The primary formal characteristics 
of the modern state are as follows : It possesses an administrative 
and legal order subject to change by legislation, to which the 
organized corporate activity of the administrative staff, which is 
also regulated by legislation, is oriented. This system of order 
claims binding authority, not only over the members of the state, 
the citizens, most of whom have obtained membership by birth, but 
also to a very large extent, over all action taking place in the area 
of its jurisdiction. It is thus a compulsory association with a terri- 
torial basis. Furthermore, to-day, the use of force is regarded as 
legitimate only so far as it is either permitted by the state, or pre- 
scribed by it. Thus the right of a father to discipline his children 
is recognized — a survival of the former independent authority of 
the head of a household, which in the right to use force has some- 
times extended to a power of life and death over children and slaves. 
The claim of the modern state to monopolize the use of force is as 
essential to it as its character of compulsory jurisdiction and of 
continuous organization. 

4. In formulating the concept of a hierocratic corporate group, 
it is not possible to use the character of the religious sanctions it 
commands, whether worldly or other-worldly, material or spiritual, 
as the decisive criterion. What is important is rather the fact that 
its control over these sanctions can form the basis of a system of 
spiritual imperative control over human beings. What is most 
characteristic of the church, even in the common usage of the term, 
is the fact that it is a rational, compulsory association with con- 
tinuous organization and that it claims a monopolistic authority- 
It is normal for a church to strive for complete imperative control 
on a territorial basis and to attempt to set up the corresponding 
territorial or parochial organization. So far as this takes place, 
the means by which this claim to monopoly is upheld, will vary 
from case to case. But historically, its control over territorial areas 
has not been nearly so essential to the church as to political corjDora- 
tions; and this is particularly true to-day. It is its character as a 
compulsory association, particularly the fact that one becomes a 
member of the church by birth, which distinguishes a church from 
a '' sect.’’ It is characteristic of the latter that it is a voluntary 
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30 association and admits only persons with, specific religions qnalifica- 
tions. This subject will be further discussed in the Sociology of 
Eeligion.® 


^ This reference is presumably to the section entitled Religionssoziologit 
which is published as part ii, chap, iv of Wirtschaft und Gesellachoft, but is 
not included in the present translation. In it Weber attempted a systematic 
typological analysis of the social aspects of religious phenomena. This chapter 
should not be confused with the three volumes of the Gesainmelte, Aufsaetze zur 
Eeligionssoziologie which consist of a series of comparative empirical studies of 
particular religious systems in terms of their bearing on the development of 
modern capitalism. In the section of Wirtschaft und Gesellsc/iaft which he refers 
to Weber has attempted a more connected and complete typological analysis than 
IS to be found in the comparati\e study. — ^E d. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CATEGORIES OE ECONOMIC ACTION 

Prepatoey Note 

What follows is not intended in any sense to be economic 
theory.’^ Rather, it consists only in an attempt to define certain 
concepts which, are frequently used and to analyze certain of the 
simplest sociological relationships in the economic sphere. As in 
the first chapter, the procedure here has been determined entirely 
by considerations of convenience. It has proved possible entirely to 
avoid the controversial concept of '' value. The usage here, in 
the relevant sections on the division of labour, has deviated from 
the terminology of Earl Bucher only so far as seemed necessary for 
the purposes of the present undertaking. For the present all ques- 
tions of dynamic process will be left out of account. 

1. The Concept of Economic Action 

Action will be said to be economically oriented’' so far as, 
according to its subjective meaning, it is concerned with the satis- 
faction of a desire for utilities " [Nutzleistungen). '^Economic 
action ” {Wirtschaften) is a peaceful use of the actor's control over 
resources, which is primarily economically oriented. Economically 
rational action is action which is rationally oriented, by deliberate 
planning, to economic ends. An economic system " (Wirtschaft) is 
an autocephalous system of economic action. An economic 
organization " [Wirtschaftshetrieb] is a continuously organized 
system of economic action. 

j. It was pointed out above, sec. 1, (b), para. 2, j^p. 102-103, 
that economic action as such need not be social action. 

2. The definition of economic action must be as general as pos- 
sible and must bring out the fact that all economic " processes 
and objects are characterized as such entirely by the meaning they 
have for human action in such roles as ends, means, obstacles, and 
by-products. It is not, however, permissible to express this by 
saying, as is sometimes done, that economic action is a psychic" 
phenomenon. The production of goods, prices, or even the ^^sub- 
jective valuation " of goods, if they are empirical processes, are 
far from being merely psychic phenomena. But underlying this 
misleading phrase is a correct insight. It is a fact that these 


1 In the economic sense. — ^E d. 
K 
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31 phenomena have a peculiar type of subjective meaning. .This alone 
defines the unity of the corresponding processes, and this alone 
makes them accessible to subjective interpretation. 

It is further necessary to formulate the concept of economic 
action in such a way as to include the modern market economy; 
so it is not possible to take consumers’ wants, and their satisfac- 
tion,” as a point of departure. The concept must take account, 
on the one hand, of the fact that utilities are actually sought after — 
including among them orientation to pecuniary acquisition for its 
own sake. But, on the other hand, it must also include the fact, 
which is true even of the most primitive self-sufficient economy, 
that attempts, however primitive and traditionally limited, are 
made to assure the satisfaction of such desires by some kind of 
activity. 


3.^ As distinguished from economic action as such, the term 
^'economically oriented action” will be applied to two types: (a) 
every action which, though primarily oriented to other ends, takes 
account, in the pursuit of them, of economic considerations ; that is, 
of the consciously recognized necessity for economic prudence. Or 
(b) that w-hich, though primarily oriented to economic ends, makes 
use of physical force as a means. It thus includes all primarily 
non-economic action and all non-peaceful action which is influenced 
32 by economic considerations. Economic action involves a conscious, 
primary orientation to economic considerations. It must be con- 
scious, for what matters is not the objective necessity of making 
economic provision, but the belief that it is necessary.^ 


4. Every type of action, including the use of violence, may be 
economically oriented. This is true of war-like action in such cases 
as marauding expeditions and trade wars. Franz Oppenheimer, in 
particular, has rightly distinguished " economic means ” from 
" political means.” It is essential to distinguish the latter from 
economic action. The use of force is unquestionably very strongly 
opposed to the spirit of economic acquisition in the usual sense. 
Hence the term "economic action” will not be applied to the 
direct appropriation of goods by force and the direct coercion of the 
other party by threats of force. It goes without saying that 
exchange is not the only economic means, though it is one of the 
most important. Furthermore, the formally peaceful provision for 


m the German text there is an error in the numbering of the 
paragraphs the number 2 bemg repeated. It has seemed best to correct this 
and the foUowing comments are numbered 3 to 8 incl. instead of 2 to 7 This 
to be taken account of in any comparison with the 

3 Robert Liefmann has rightly laid emphasis on the subjective character of the 
concept; that is, the fact that it is the subjectively understandable orientation 
of ac^on which makes it economic action. He is not, however, correct in attribut- 
ing tne contrary view to all other authorities. 
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the means and the success of a projected exercise of force, as in the 32 
case of armaments and economic organization for war, is just as 
much economic action, as any other. 

Every course of rational political action is economical^ oriented 
with respect to provision for the necessary means, and it is always 
possible for political action to serve the interest of economic ends. 
Similarly, though it is not necessarily true of every economic 
system, certainly the modern economic order under modern condi- 
tions could not continue if its control of resources were not upheld 
by the legal compulsion of the state; that is, if its formally legal 
rights were not -upheld by the threat of force. But the fact that an 
'economic system is thus dependent on protection by force, does not 
mean that it is itself an example of the use of force. 

It is entirely untenable to maintain that economic action, how- 
ever defined, is only a msans by contrast, for instance, with the 
•state, as an end in itself. This becomes evident from the fact that 
it has been possible to define the state itself only in terms of the 
means which it attempts to monopolize, the use of force. If any- 
thing, the most essential aspect of economic action for practical 
purposes is the prudent choice between alternative ends. This choice 
is, however, oriented to the scarcity of the means which are available 
or could be procured for these various ends. 


5. Not every type of action which is rational in its choice of 
means will be called rational economic action, or even economic 
action in any sense; in particular, the term economy ” will be 
distinguished from that of technology.’’^ The term tech- 
nology ” applied to an action refers to the totality of means 
•employed as opposed to the meaning or end to which the action is, 
in the last analysis, oriented. Rational technique is a choice of 
means which is consciously and systematically oriented to the exper- 
ience and reflection of the actor, which consists, at the highest level 
of rationality, in scientific knowledge. hat is concretely to be 
treated as a technology ” is thus variable. The ultimate signi- 
ficance of a concrete act may, seen in the context of the total system 
of action, be of a technical ” order; that is, it may be significant 
only as a means in this broader context. Then concretely the mean- 
ing of the particular act lies in its technical result; and, con\ersely, 
the means which are applied in order to accomplish this are its 
‘^techniques.” In this sense there are techniques of every con- 
ceivable type of action, techniques of prayer, of asceticism, of 
thought and research, of memorizing, of education, of exercising 
political or religious control, of administration, of making love, of 


4 The German word Technik which Weher uses here covers both the meanings 
of the English word “ technique ” and of “ technology.” Since the distinction 
is not ex|licity made in Weber’s terminology, it will have to be introduced 
.according to the context in the translation. ^Ed. 
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32 making war, of musical performances, of sculpture and painting, 
of arriving at legal decisions. All these are capable of the widest 
variation in degree of rationality. The presence of a “ technical 
question always means that there is some doubt over the choice of 
the most efficient means to an end. Among others, the standard of 
efficiency for a technique may be the famous principle of least 
action, the achievement of the optiTrKum result with the least 
expenditure of resources, not the achievement of a result regard- 
less of its quality, with the absolute minimum of expenditure. 

There is, of course, an analogus principle governing economic 
action, as is true of every sort of rational action. But in this case it 
has a different meaning. As long as only questions of technology 
in the present sense are involved, the only considerations relevant 
are those bearing on the achievement of this particular end, the 
pursuit of which is accepted as desirable without question. Given 
this end, it is a matter of the choice of the most economical ’’ 
means, account being taken of the quality, the certainty, and the 
permanence of the result. Means, that is, are compared only in 
terms of the immediate differences of expenditure involved in 
alternative ways of achieving the end. , As long as it is purely a 
technical question, other wants are ignored. Thus, in a question 
of whether to make a technically necessary part of a machine out of 
33 iron or platinum, a decision on technical grounds alone would, so 
long as the requisite quantities of both metals for this particular 
purpose were available, consider only which of the two would in this 
case bring about the best result and would minimize the other 
comparable expenditures of resources, such as labour. But once 
consideration is extended to take account of the relative scarcity of 
iron and platinum in relation to their potential uses, as every 
technologist is accustomed to do even in the chemical laboratory, 
the action is no longer in the present sense purely technical, but 
also economic. From the economic point of view ''technical’' 
questions always involve the consideration of "costs.” This is a 
question of crucial importance for economic purposes and in this 
context always takes the form of asking what would be the effect on 
the satisfaction of other wants if this particular means were not 
used for satisfaction of one given want. The " other wants ” may 
be simultaneous with the one under consideration, but of a different 
kind, or they may be cases of allocation to the same ” want at 
various different times. 

The question of what, in comparative terms, is the cost of the 

5 A similar position is taken hy von Gotti in vol. ii of the G-iundrus der 
Sozialoekonomik. An able and extended statement is to be found in the dis- 
cussion of Robert Liefmann in his Grundzuge der Allgememen Vollcswirtscliafts- 
lehre, pp. 336 ff. He does not, however, in content contribute anything which 
goes beyond von Gotti’s position. The attempt to rednce all means in the last 
analysis to the “ irksomeness of labour ” will not stand criticism. 
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use of the various possible technical means for a single technical end ^ 
depends in the last analysis on their potential usefulness as means 
to other ends. This is particularly true of labour. A technical 
problem in the present sense is, for instance, that of what equip- 
ment is necessary in order to move loads of a particular kind, or in 
order to raise mineral products from a given depth in a mine; 
further, among the alternatives it is a question of knowing which 
is the most efficient, that is, among other things, which achieves a 
given degree of success with the least expenditure of effort. It is, 
on the other hand, an economic problem how, on the assumption of 
an exchange economy, this equipment can be paid for in money 
through the sale of goods; or, on the assumption of a planned 
economy, how the necessary labour and other means of production 
can be provided without damage to the satisfaction of other wants 
held to be more urgent. In both cases, it is a problem of the com- 
parison of ends. Economic action is primarily oriented to the 
problem of choosing the end to which a thing shall be applied; 
technology, to the problem, given the end, of choosing the appro- 
priate means. Eor purposes of the theoretical definition of technical 
rationality it is wholly indifferent whether the product of a 
technical process is in any sense useful. In practice this is not, how- 
ever, the case since economic elements are also involved in concrete 
oases. In the present terminology there could well be a rational 
technique even of achieving ends which no one desires. It would, 
for instance, be possible, as a kind of technical amusement, to 
apply all the most modern methods to the production of atmospheric 
air. And no one could take the slightest exception to the purely 
technical rationality of the action. Economically, on the other 
hand, the procedure would under normal circumstances be clearly 
irrational because there was no demand for the product.® 

The fact that what is called the technological development of 
modern times has been so largely oriented economically to profit 
making is one of the fundamental facts of the history of technology. 

But however fundamental it has been, this economic orientation has 
by no means stood alone in shaping the development of technology. 

In addition, a part has been played by the imagination and cognita- 
tion of impractical dreamers, a part by other-worldly interests and 
all sorts of fantasies, .a part by preoccupation with artistic problems, 
and by various other non-economic factors. None the less, the main 
emphasis at all times, including the present, has lain in the 
economic determination of technological development. Had not 
rational calculation formed the basis of economic activity, had 
there not been certain very particular conditions in its economic 

® On all this, compare von Gotti, op. cit. 
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33 background, rational teclinology could never have come into' 
existence. 

Tlie fact that the aspects of economic orientation, which dis- 
tinguish it from technology, were not explicitly brought out in the 
initial definition, is a consequence of the sociological starting point. 
From a sociological point of view, the weighing of alternative ends 
in relation to each other and to costs is a consequence of con- 
tinuity.^’ This is true at least so far as costs mean something 
other than altogether giving up one end in favour of more urgent 
ones. An economic theory, on the other hand, would do well to 
emphasize this criterion from the start. 

6. It is essential to include the criterion of power of control and 
disposal iyerfiigungsgeivalty in the sociological concept of economic 
action if for no other reason than that an exchange economy involves 
a complete network of contractual relationships, each of which 
originates in a deliberately planned process of acquisition of powers 
of control and disposal. This, in such an economy, is the principal 
source of the relation of economic action to the law. But any other 
type of organization of economic activities would involve some 
kind of distribution of powers of control and disposal, however 
different its underlying principles might be from those of modern 

34 , private enterprise with its legal protection of autonomous and auto- 
cephalous economic units. Either the central authority, as in the 
case of socialism, or the subsidiary parts, as in anarchism, must 
be able to count on having some kind of control over the necessary 
services of labour and of the means of production. It is possible to 
obscure this fact by verbal devices, but it cannot be interpreted out 
of existence. For purposes of definition it is a matter of indifference 
in what way this control is guaranteed ; whether by convention or 
by law, or whether, even, it does not enjoy the protection of any 
external sanctions at all, but its security rests only on actual 
expectations in terms of custom or self-interest. These possibilities 
must be taken into account, however essential legal compulsion may 
be for the modern economic order. The indispensability of powers 
of control for the concept of social action in its economic aspects 
thus does not imply that legal order is part of that concept by 
definition, however important it may be held to be on empirical 
grounds. 

7. The concept of powers of control and disposal will here be 
taken to include the possibility of control over the actor’s own 

The term V erfuegungsg&walt, of which Weber makes a great deal of use, 
is of legal origin, implying legally sanctioned powers of control and disposal. 
This, of course, has no place in a purely economic conceptual scheme but is 
essential to a sociological treatment of economic systems. It is another way of 
saying that concretely economic action depends on a system of property 
relations. — Ed. 
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labour power, wbetlier tbis is in some way enforced or merely exists 34* 
in fact. Tbat tbis is not to be taken for granted is shown by its 
absence in tbe case of slaves. 

8. It is necessary for tbe purposes of a sociological theory of 
economic organization to introduce tbe concept of goods at an 
early stage, as is done in sec. 2. For this analysis is concerned 
with a type of action in which the primary significance is attributed 
to the results of the activity and of the calculations of the actors, 
even though the role of these can only analytically be distinguished 
from that of other elements. It is possible that economic theory 
could proceed differently, though its theoretical results form the 
basis of a sociology of economic action, however much the latter 
may find it necessary to theorize on its own account. 

2. The Concept of Utility 

By utilities ’’ [NutzleisUingen) will always be meant the 
specific and concrete, real or imagined, advantages {Chancen) or 
means for present or future use as they are estimated and made an 
object of specific provision by one or more economically acting 
individuals. The action of these individuals is oriented to the 
estimated importance of such utilities as means for the ends of their 
economic action. 

Utilities may be the services of non-human or inanimate objects 
or of human beings. Non-human objects which are the potential 
sources of utilities of whatever sort will be called goods/’ 
Utilities derived from a human source, so far as this source consists 
in active conduct, will be called services.” Social relationships 
which are valued as a potential source of present or future disposal 
over utilities are, however, also objects of economic provision. The 
opportunities of economic advantage, which are made available by 
custom, by the constellation of interests, or by a conventional or 
legal order for the purposes of an economic unit, will be called 
economic advantages.”® 

1. Goods and services do not exhaust the category of those 
aspects of his relation to the situation which may be important to 
an individual for economic purposes and which may hence be an 
object of economic concern. Such things as good will or the toler- 
ance of economic measures on the part of individuals in a position 
to interfere with them, and numerous other forms of behaviour, 
may have the same kind of economic importance and may be the 
object of economic provision and even, for instance, of contracts. 

It would, how'ever, result in a confusion of concepts to try to bring 

8 Compare von Bohm-Bawerk, Btchte und Verhdltnisse vom Standpunkt der 
volkswiTtschaftlichen Gix t trlehre . 
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34 such things under either of these two categories. This choice of 
concepts is thus entirely determined by consideration of convenience. 

2. As Bohm-Bawerk has correctly pointed out, it would also be 
a source of confusion if all the objects significant to life in every 
day speech were designated without distinction as ‘‘ goods,” and 
then the concept of a good were identified with any non-human 
source of utility. In the strict sense of a source of utility it is not a 
''horse ” or a " bar of iron” which is an economic " good,” but 
the specific ways in which they can be put to desirable and practical 
uses ; for instance, to haul loads, to carry weights, or something of 
the sort. Above all, the concrete objects dealt with in economic 
transactions such as purchase and sale, such things as a clientele, 
a mortgage, and property, are not " goods ” for purposes of the 
present terminology. For purposes of simplification, the services of 
such physical objects when they are made available by a traditional 
or legal order, or the probable availability of disposal thus 

35 guaranteed within an economic system over the utilities of goods 
and services, will be called " economic advantages ” or " advant- 
ages ” without qualification, unless this is likely to be misunder- 
stood. 

3. The fact that only active conduct, and not merely 
acquiescence, permission, or omission, are treated as " services ” 
is a matter of convenience. But it must be remembered that it 
follows from this that goods and services do not constitute an 
exhaustive classification of all economically significant utilities, 

On the concept of " labour,” see below, sec. 15. 

3. Modes of the Economic Orientation of Action. 

Economic orientation may be a matter of tradition or of 
expediency. Even in cases where there is a high degree of 
rationalization of action, the element of traditional orientation 
remains considerable. For the most part, rational orientation is 
primarily significant for the action of the directing agencies, no 
matter under what form of organization. The development of 
rational economic action from its origins in the instinctively reactive 
search for food or in traditional acceptance of inherited techniques 
and customary social relationships has been to a large extent deter- 
mined by non-economic events and actions, including those outside 
everyday routine® and also by the pressure of necessity in cases of 
increasing absolute or relative limitations on subsistence. 

® This is one of the many differences between China and the Western World 
which Weber related to the difference of orientation to economic activities, grow- 
ing out of the religious differences of the two civilizations. See his study Kon- 
fmianismus und Taoismus, Gesammelte Aufsaetzt zur Btligums^oziologit 
Vol. 1.— Ed. ^ ' 
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1. Waturally there cannot in principle be any scientific standard 35 
for any such, concept as that of an '' original economic state/’ It 
would be possible to agree arbitrarily to take the economic state on 

a given technological level, that characterized by the lowest develop- 
ment of tools and equipment, and to treat it and analyze it as the 
most primitive. But there is no scientific justification for conclud- 
ing from observations of living primitive peoples on a low techno- 
logical level that the economic organization of all peoples of the 
past with similar technological standing has been the same; for 
instance, as that of the Vedda or of certain tribes of the Amazon 
region. Por,, from an economic point of view, this level of 
technology is compatible with either a large-scale organization of 
labour or, conversely, its extreme dispersal in small groups.^ It is 
impossible to infer which of these would be more nearly approached 
from the economic aspects of the natural environment alone. 
Various non-economic factors, for instance, military, could make a 
substantial difference. 

2. To be sure, war and migration are not in themselves economic 
processes, though particularly in early times they have been largely 
oriented to economic considerations. At all times, however, indeed 
up to the present, they have often been responsible for radical • 
changes in the economic system. In cases where, through such 
factors as climatic changes, inroads of sand, or deforestation, there 
has been an absolute decrease in the means of subsistence, human 
groups have adapted themselves in widely differing ways according 

to the structure of interest and to the ways in which non-economic 
factors have been involved. The typical modes have, however, been 
a fall in the standard of living and an absolute decrease in popula- 
tion. Similarly, in cases of relative impoverishment in means of 
subsistence, as determined by a given standard of living and of 
the distribution of economic advantages, there have also been wide 
variations. But on the whole, this type of situation has, more 
frequently than the other, been met by the increasing rationaliza- 
tion of economic activities. It is not, however, possible to discuss 
this in general terms. So far as the statistical ” information can 
be relied upon, there was a tremendous increase of population in 
China after the beginning of the 18th century, but it had exactly 
the opposite effect from the similar phenomenon of about the same 
time in Europe. It is, however, possible to say at least something 
about the reasons for this.^ The chronic scarcity of the means of 
subsistence in the Arabian desert has only at certain times resulted 
in a change in the economic and political structure. And these 


1 See below, sec. 16. 

2 See below, sec. 11. 
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35 ckanges liave been most prominent when non-economic religions 
developments liave played a part. 

3. A liigli degree of traditionalism in babits of life, such as 
characterized the labouring classes in early modern times, has noi 
sufS.ced to prevent a great increase in the rationalization of economic 
enterprise under capitalistic direction. The same was, for instance^ 
true of the socialistic rationalization of the taxation system in 
Egypt, yevertheiess, this traditionalistic attitude had to be at leasi 
partly overcome in the western world before the further develop- 
ment to the specifically modern type of rational capitalistic economy 
could take place. 

4. Typical Measures of Rational Economic Action. 

The following are typical measures of rational economic action : 

36 (1) The systematic distribution, as between present and future, 
of utilities, on the control of which the actor for whatever reason 
feels able io count. (These are the essential features of saving.) 

(2) The syhteniatic distribution of available utilities as between 
their various potential uses in the order of their estimated relative 
urgency, a(‘cording to the principle of marginal utility. 

These two cases, the most definitely static,’^ have been most 
highly developed in times of peace. To-day, for the most part, 
they take the form of the allocation of money incomes. 

(3) The systematic production of utilities through ‘ ^ manufac- 
ture entelhmg) or transportation, for which all the necessary 
means of production are controlled by the actor himself. Where 
action is rational, this type of action will take place so far as, 
according to the actoi’^s estimate, the urgency of his demand for 
the expected result of the action exceeds the necessary^ expenditure, 
which may consist in (a) the irksomeness of the requisite labour 
services, and (b) the other potential uses to which the requisite 
goods could be put; including, that is, the utility of the potential 
alternative products and their uses. This is production ’’ in the 
broader sense which includes transportation. 

(4) The systematic acquisition, by agreement with the present 
possessors or producers, of assured powers of control and disposal 
over utilities. The powers of control may or may not be shared with 
others. The occasion may lie in the fact that utilities themselves 
are in the control of others, that their means of production are in 
such control, or that third persons desire to acquire them in such a 
way as to endanger the actor's own supply. 

The relevant associative relationships with the present possessor 
of a power of control or disposal may consist in (a) the establishment 
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of a corporate group with an order to which the production and 36 
xiH€ of the utilities is to be oriented^ or (b) in exchange. In the first 
case the purpose of the corporate group may be to ration the produc- 
tioBj use, or consumption, in order to limit competition of producers. 
Then it is a regulative corporate group. Or, secondly, its purpose 
may be to set up a unified authority for the systematic adminis- 
tration of the utilities which had hitherto been subject to a dis- 
persed control. In this case there is an administrative organiza- 
tion. 

Exchange is a compromise of interests on the part of the 
parties in the course of which goods or other advantages are passed 
as mutual compensation reciprocally from the‘ control of each to 
that of the others. The exchange may be traditional or conven- 
tionaP ; then, expecially in the latter case, it is not economically 
rational. Or, secondly, it may be economically rational both in 
intention and in result. Every case of a rationally otriented 
exchange is the resolution of a previously open or latent conflict 
of interests by means of a compromise. The opposition of interests 
which is resolved in the compromise involves the actor potentially 
in two different conflicts. On the one hand, there is the conflict 
over the price to be agreed upon with the partner in exchange; the 
typical method is bargaining. On the other hand, there may also 
be competition against actual or potential rival®, either in the 
present or in the future, who are competitors for the same market. 
Here, the typical method is competitive bidding. 

1. Utilities and the goods or labour, which are their sources, 
are at the disposal of an economically acting individual if he is in 
a position to be able in fact to make use of them at his convenience 
without interference from other persons, regardless of whether this 
ability rests on the legal order, on convention, on custom or on a 
complex of interests. It is by no means true that only the legal 
assurance of powers of disposal is decisive, either for the concept 
or in fact. It is however, to-day empirically an indispensible basis 
for control of the material means of production, 

2. The fact that goods are not as yet comsumable may be a 
result of the fact that while they are, as such, finished, they are yet 
not in a suitable place for consumption; hence the transportation of 
goods, which is naturally to be distinguished from trade, a change 
in the control over the goods, may here be treated as part of the 
process of production. 

3. When there is a lack of control over desired utilities, it is in 

3 It is a striking fact that, particularly in primitive society, a very large 
proportion of economically significant exchange is formally treated as an exchange 
of gifts. A return gift of suitable value is definitely obligatory but the specific 
characteristic of purfly economically rational exchange, namely bargaining, is not 
only absent but is specifically prohibited. — E d. 
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37 principle indifferent wlietlier the individual is typically prevented 
from attempting to use force to interfere with the control of others 
through a legal order, through convention, through custom, his own 
self-interest, or his consciously-held moral standards. 

4. Competition for the means of production may exist under 
the most various conditions. It is particularly important when 
supplies depend on territorial control, as in hunting, fishing, 
lumbering, pasturage, and clearing new land. It is also by no 
means uncommon for it to exist within a corporate group which is 
closed to outsiders. The order which seeks to restrain such com- 
petition then always consists in the rationing of supplies, usually 
combined with the appropriation of the advantages thus guaranteed 
for the benefit of a limited number of individuals or, more often, 
of households. All agricultural and fishing communities, the 
regulation of rights of clearing forests, of pasturage and wood 
gathering, in the common fields and waste, the manuring of Alpine 
meadows, and so on, have this character. Various type of heredit- 
ary property in land have been developed from this type of 
regulation. 

5. Anything which may in any way be transferred from the 
control of one person to that of another and for which another is 
willing to give cfompensation, may be an object of exchange. It is 
not restricted to goods and services, but includes all kinds of 
economic advantages; for instance, good will, which exists only by 
custom or self-interest, and is not subject to any enforcement; in 
particular, however, it includes all manner of advantages, claims 
to wdiich are enforceable under some kind of order. Thus, objects 
of exchange are not necessarily actual utilities. 

For present purposes, by ‘‘ exchange ” in the broadest sense will 
be meant every case of a formally voluntary agreement involving 
the offer of any sort of present, continuing, or future utility in 
exchange for utilities of any sort offered in return. Thus it includes 
turning over goods for money or placing their services at the dis- 
posal of the other party in exchange for a future return of the same 
kind of goods. It also includes any sort of permission for, or toler- 
ance of, the use of an object in return for rent or hire,'" or 
the hiring of any kind of services for wages or salary. The fact 
that the last example involves, from a sociological point of view, 
the subjection of the worker to a system of antlioritv and discipline 
will, for prtdiniinary purposes, be neglected, as will the distinction 
between loan and purchase.^" 

6. The conditions of exchange may be traditional, partly tradi- 
tional though enforced hy convention, or rational. Examples of 

See below, sec. 15. 
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conventional exchanges are exchanges of gifts between friends, 37 
heroes, chiefs, princes; as, for instance, the exchange of armour 
between Diomedes and Glaucos. It is not uncommon for these to be 
rationally oriented and controlled to a high degree.^ Eational 
exchange is only possible when both parties expect to profit from it, 
or when one is under compulsion because of his own need or the 
other’s economic power. Exchange may serve either purposes of 
consumption or of acquisition.® It may thus be oriented to provision 
for the personal use of the actor or to opportunities for profit. In 
the first case, its conditions are to a large extent differentiated from 
case to case, and it is in this sense irrational. Thus, for instance, 
household surpluses will be valued according to the individual 
marginal utilities of the particular household economy and may on 
occasion be sold very cheaply. Under certain circumstances the 
fortuitous desires of the moment determine to a very high degree the 
marginal utility of goods which are sought in exchange. Thus the 
thresholds of exchangeability, as determined by marginal utility, 
are extremely variable. Eational competition develops only in the 
case of marketable goods and, to the highest degree, when goods are 
used and sold in a profit system.'^ 

7. The modes of intervention of the regulatory system mentioned 
above,® are not the only possible ones, but merely those which are 
relevant here because they may immediately threaten sources of 
supply. The regulation of marketing processes will be discussed 
below. 

5. Types of Economic Couporatb Guoxjps 

According to its relation to the economic system, an economically 
oriented corporate group may be : (a) a group engaged in economic 
action ” {Wirtschaf tender Vei'hand) if the primarily non-economic 
corporate action oriented to its order includes economic action; (b) 3g 
an economic organization ” (Wirtschaftsvevhand) if its corporate 
action, as governed by the order, is 'pidinarily autocephalous 
economic action of a given kind; (c) an organization regulating 
economic activit}?' ” {Wirtschaf tsreguUereJider Verband) if and in 
so far as the autocephalous economic activity of the members is 
oriented to the order governing the group because the latter imposes 
regulations specifying its content ; that is, it is heterononious in that 
respect; (d) an organization ""enforcing a formal order” 
{Ordmingsverbandy if its order guarantees the autocephalous and 

5 Compare the Tell-ei-amarna documents. 

<> See below, sec. 11. 

7 On these concepts, see secs. 8 and 11. 

See page 155. 

® The type case Weber has in mind is the relation of the state to the modern 
system of property and contract. Whether or not private citizens will engage in 
any given activity is not determined by the law. The latter is restricted to the 
enforcement of certain formal rules governing whoever does engage in such 
activities. — Ed. 
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38 autonomous activity of its members and the corresponding economic 
advantages by means of rules which are only formal. 

Material control of economic activity cannot in practice be 
extended beyond the point where the continuation of a certain type 
of economic behaviour is still compatible with the essential require- 
ments of the enterprise being controlled. 

1. The state, except for the socialistic or communist type, and 
all other corporate groups like churches and voluntary associations 
are groups engaged in economic action if they manage their own 
financial affairs. This is also true of educational institutions and 
all other organizations which are not primarily economic. 

2. In the category of economic organizations in the present sense 
are included not only business corporations, co-operative associa- 
tions, cartels, partnerships, and so on, but all economic organiza- 
tions which involve the activities of a plurality of persons all the 
way from the workshop relationship of artisans, to a conceivable 
communistic organization of the whole world. 

3. Organizations regulating economic activity are the following : 
village communities, guilds, trade unions, employers’ associations, 
cartels, and all other groups, the directing authorities of which 
carry on an ‘^economic policy” which seeks to regulate both the 
ends and the procedures of economic activity. It thus includes the 
villages and towns of the Middle Ages, just as much as a modern 
state which follows such a policy. 

4. An example of a group confined to the enforcement of formal 
order is the pure laissez-faire state, which would leave the economic 
activity of individual households and enterprises entirely free and 
confine its regulation to the formal function of settling disputes 
connected with the fulfilment of free contractual obligations. 

5. The existence of corporate groups regulating economic 
activity or merely enforcing a formal order presupposes in principle 
a certain amount of autonomy in the field of economic activity. 
Thus there is in principle a sphere of free disposal over economic 
resources, though it may bq limited in varying degrees by means of 
rules to which the actors are oriented. This implies, further, at 
least a relative amount of appropriation of economic advantages 
over which the actors have, then, an autonomous control. The purest 
type of this regulation is thus present when all human action is 
autonomous in content and oriented only to formal conditions of 
regulation and when all non-human sources of utility are completely 
appropriated so that individuals can have free disposal of them, 
especially through exchange. This is the fundamental principle of 
the modern property system., Any other kind of limitation on 
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appropriation and autonomy implies the regulation of economic 38 
activity because it determines tbe orientation of human activities. 

6. The empirical line between the regulation of economic 
activity and its mere subjection to a formal order is indefinite. 
For, naturally, the type of formal order not only may, but must, in 
some way exert a material infiuence on action; in some cases, a 
fundamental influence. Numerous modern legal ordinances, which 
claim to do no more than set up formal rules, are so drawn up that 
they actually exert a material influence.^ Indeed, a really strict 
limitation to purely formal rules is possible only in theory. Many 
of the recognized principles of the law, of a kind which cannot be 
dispensed with, imply to an appreciable degree important limita- 
tions on the content of economic activity. Especially enabling 
provisions can under certain circumstances, as in corporation law, 
involve quite appreciable limitations on economic autonomy. 

7. The limits of the material regulation of economic activity 
may be reached when it results in (a) the abandonment of certain 
kinds of economic activity, as when a tax on turnover leads to the 
cultivation of land only for consumption ; or (b) in evasion, in such 
cases as smuggling, bootlegging, &c. 


6. Media of Exchange, Means of Payment, Money 

An object offered in exchange will be called a medium of 39 
exchange ’’ so far as it is typically accepted, primarily by virtue of 
the fact that the recipients estimate that they will, within the 
relevant space of time, be able to offer it in another exchange to 
procure other goods which satisfy their wants, regardless of whether 
it is exchangeable for all other goods or only for certain specific 
goods. The probability that the medium of exchange will be 
accepted at a given rate for specific other goods will be called its 
purchasing power in relation to these. The use itself will be 
called the formal value. 

An object will be called a means of payment so far as its 
1 On this, see the Sociology of Law. 

- This distinction Weber expresses in German as that between materiaU 
Gdtung and formale Geltung. Though Geltung has been translated in the more 
general context of obligatoriness of an order as “ validity,” it seems best in 
the present context to follow the terminology used in current economic discus- 
sions in English. The term “ formal value ” is, however, used in preference to 
“ legal,” as it is possible for it to rest on a conventional rather than on a 
legal basis — Ed. 

3 At the beginning of this chapter Weber stated that he had found it 
possible to formulate its concepts without recourse to the controversial concept 
of ‘‘value” [Wert] in the technical economic sense. The term he employs here 
is not Wert but Gdtung, While in a legal context it is best translated a-s 
“ validity,*’ to do so here would be pedantic as value is far more in accord with 
ordinary economic usage. The apparent inconsistency with Weber’s 
previous statement is thus not Weber’s but one for which the translator must be 
held responsible. — ^E d. 
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39 typical acceptance in payment of specific agreed or imposed obliga- 
tions is guaranteed by convention or by law. Tbis is tbe formal 
value of tlie means of payment, wliicli may also coincide with, its 
formal value as a means of exchange. Means of exchange or of 
payment will be called ^'chartaP' {Chartaiy when they are 
artifacts which, by virtue of their specific form, enjoy a significant 
degree of conventional or legal, agreed or imposed, formal value 
within the membership of a group of persons or within a territorial 
area ; and when (b) they are divisible in such a way that they repre- 
sent a particular unit of value or a multiple or a fraction of it, so 
that it is possible to use them in arithmetical calculations. 

Money is a chartal means of payment which is also a means of 
exchange. 

One of the functions of a corporate group may be within the 
sphere of authority of its order, to maintain by convention or law 
the formal value of money or of some other means of exchange or of 
payment. These will be termed internal money, means of exchange 
or of payment.^ Means of exchange used in transactions with non- 
members will be called external means of exchange. 

Means of exchange or of payment which are not chartal are 
natural ” means. They may be differentiated (a) in technical 
terms according to their physical characteristics, consisting in such 
things as ornaments, clothing, useful objects of various sorts; or 
according to whether their value is a function of weight or not. 
They may also (b) be distinguished economically according to 
whether they are used primarily as means of exchange or for 
purposes of social- prestige, the prestige of possession. They may 
also be distinguished according to whether they are used as means 
of exchange and payment in internal transactions or in external. 

Money means of exchange or of payment are ‘^tokens so far 
as they do not or no longer possess a value independent of their use 
as means of exchange and of payment. They are, on the other hand, 

^ ' material ’ ’ means so far as their value as such is influenced by 
their possible use for other purposes, or may be so influenced. 

Money may consist either of coins or of notes. Tfotes are usually 
adapted to a system of coinage or have a name which is historically 
derived from it, 

(1) Coined money will be called free’' money or '' market ” 
money so far as the monetary metal will be coined by the mint on 
the initiative of any possessor of it without limit of amount. This 
means that in effect the amount issued is determined by the demand 
of parties to market transactions. 


^ This is a term which is not in general use in German economics, but which 
Weber took over, as he notes below, from G. F. Knapp. There seems to be 
no suitable English term and its use has hence been retained. — ^E d. 
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(2) It will be called limited money or administrative ’’ 39 
money if the issue of coinage is formally subject to the decisions of 
the governing authority of a corporate group and is in effect 
primarily oriented to their fiscal needs. 

(3) It will be called regulated ’’ money if, though its issue is 
limited, the kind and amount of coinage is effectivelj^ subject to 
rules. 

The term circulating medium ” will be applied to paper money 40 
which functions as ‘^note” money, if it is accepted in normal 
transactions as '' provisional money with the expectation that it 
can, at any time, be converted into definitive money; that is, 
coins, or a given weight of monetary metal. It is a certificate ’’ if 
this acceptance is conditioned by regulations which require full 
coverage in coin or bullion. 

Within a jurisdiction the relative values of the different 
natural media of exchange and of payment may be arranged in a 
scale laid down by law or convention. 

The money which, according to the rules of a corporate group, is 
acceptable in unlimited amounts as a means of payment will be 
called legal tender.^’ Monetary material is the material from 
which money is made. The standard money is the same, but limited 
to the case of market money. The monetary value-scale [Geldtari’- 
fierwiig) is the relative valuation of different t^^pes of natural or 
administrative money, which is made the basis for the division and 
denomination of coins. The monetary ratio is the same as between 
types of market money differing in material. 

** rnternational means of payment are those means of pay- 
menx; which serve to balance accounts between different monetary 
systems; that is, so far as payments are not postponed by funding 
operations. 

Every new set of monetary regulations on the part of a corporate 
group must necessarily take account of the fact that certain means 
of payment have previously been used for the liquidation of debts; 

It must either legalize their use as means of payment, or impose 
new ones. In the latter case a ratio must be established between the 
old units, whether natural, by weight, or chartal, and the new. 
This is the principle of the so-called '^historical” definition of 
money as a means of payment. It is impossible here to discuss how 
far this affects the value of money as a means of exchange. 

It should be strongly emphasized that the present discussion is 
not an essay in monetary theory, but only an attempt to work out 
the simplest possible formulations of a set of concepts which will 
have to be frequently employed later on. In addition, this dis- 
cussion is concerned primarily w’ith certain very elementary socio- 
logical consequences of the use of money. The formulation of 
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41 monetary tlieory, wticli lias been most acceptable to the author, is 
that of von Mises.^ The Staatliclie Theorie des Geldes of G* F, 
Knapp is the most imposing work in the field and in its solves 
the formal problem brilliantly. It is, however, as will be seen 
below, incomplete for substantive monetary problems. Its able and 
valuable attempt to systematize terminology and concepts will be 
left out of account. 

1. Means of exchange and means of payment very often, though 
by no means always, coincide empirically. They are, however, par- 
ticularly likely not to in primitive conditions. The means of pay- 
ment for dowries, tribute, obligatory gifts, fines, wergeld, &c., are 
often specified in convention or by law without regard to any 
relation to the means of exchange actually in circulation. It is 
only when the economic affairs of the corporate group are adminis- 
tered in money terms that Mises^ contention® that even the state 
seeks means of payment only as a means of exchange becomes 
tenable. This has not been true of cases where the possession of 
certain means of payment has been primarily significant as a mark 
of social status.^ With the introduction of regulation of money by 
the state, means of payment becomes the legal concept; medium 
of exchange, the economic concept. 

2. There seems at first sight to be an indistinct line between a 
^^good which is purchased solely with a view to its future resale 
and a medium of exchange. In fact, however, even under condi- 
tions which are otherwise primitive there is a strong tendency for 
particular objects to monopolize the function of medium of exchange 
so completely that there is no doubt about their status. Wheat 
futures are traded in terms which imply that there will be a final 
buyer. Therefore they cannot be treated as means of payment or 
medium of exchange, let alone money. 

3. So long as there is no officially sanctioned money, what is 
used as means of exchange is determined by custom, the play of 
interests, and all kinds of convention. The agreements of the 
parties to transactions are then oriented to these. The reasons why 
specific things have become accepted as means of exchange cannot 
be gone into here. They have, however, been exceedingly various 

41 and tend to be determined by the type of exchange which has been 
of the greatest importance. By no means every medium of 
exchange, even within the social group where it has been employed, 
has been universally acceptable for every type of exchange. For 

Theorie des Geldes und der Umlaufsmittel^ 1912. 

O'p, Qit. 

7 See K. Schurtz, Grundriss einer Bntstehungsgeschichte des Geldes. 
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mstance, cowry shells, though used for other things, have not in 41 
some cases been acceptable in payment for wives or cattle. 

4. Sometimes means of payment which were not the usual means 
of exchange, have played an important part in the development of 
money to its special status. As G. F. Knapp has pointed out, the 
fact that various types of debt have existed, such as tributes, 
dowries, payments for bride purchase, conventional gifts to kings 
or by kings to each other , wergeld, &c., and the fact that these have 
often been payable in certain specific media, has created for these 
media, by convention or by law, a special position. Very often 
they have been specific types of artifact. 

5. In the present terminology it is necessary to include as money 
the one-fifth sheckel pieces, which, according to the Babylonian 
records, circulated bearing the stamp of merchant firms, on the 
assumption, that is, that they were actually used as means of 
exchange. On the other hand, bars of bullion, which were not 
coined, but only weighed will not be treated as money, but only as 
means of payment and exchange. The fact, however, that they could 
be weighed has been enormously important because they could be 
made the basis of arithmetical calculations. There are naturally 
many transitional forms, such as the acceptance of coins by weight ’ 
rather than by denomination. 

6. Chartal is a term introduced by Knapp in his Staatliche 
Theorie des Geldes. All types of money which have been stamped 
or coined, endowed with validity by law or by agreement, belong 
in this category, whether they were metal or not. It does not, how- 
ever, seem reasonable to confine the concept to regulations by the 
state and not to include cases where acceptance is made compulsory 
by convention or by some agreement. There seems, furthermore, 
to be no reason why actual minting by the state or under the control 
of the political authorities should be a decisive criterion. For long 
periods this did not exist in China at all and was very much limited 
in the European Middle Ages. As Knapp wmuld agree it is only the 
existence of norms regulating the monetary form which is decisive. 

As will be noted below, value as a means of payment and formal 
acceptability as means of exchange in private transactions may be 
made compulsory by law within the jurisdiction of the political 
authority. 

7. Natural means of exchange and of payment may sometimes be 
used more for internal transactions, sometimes more for external. 

The details need not be considered here. The question of the pur- 
chasing pow’er of money will be taken up later. 

8. This is, furthermore, not the place to take up the substantive 
theory of money in its relation to prices so far as this subject belongs 
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41 ill tlie field of economic sociology at all. For present purposes it 
will suffice to state tiie fact that money, in its most important forms, 
is used, and then to proceed to develop some of the most general 
sociological consequences of this fact, which is merely a formal 
matter when seen from an economic point of view. It must, how- 
ever, he emphasized that money can never he merely a harmless unit 
of accounting or of calculation so long as it is money. Its valuation 
is always in very complex ways, dependent also on its scarcity or, in 
case of inflation, on its over-ahundance. This has been particularly 
evident in recent times, but is equally true for all times. 

A socialistic regime might issue certificates based on a given 
quantity of labour” which was recognized as useful, which were 
made valid for the purchase of certain types of goods. These might 
be saved' or used in exchange, but their behaviour would follow the 
rules of barter exchange, not of money, though the exchange might 
be indirect. 

9. Perhaps the most instructive case of the far-reaching economic 
consequences of the relations between the monetary and non- 
monetary uses ot a monetary metal, is that of Chinese monetary 
history. This is because copper had high costs of production and 
a wide variation in output. 

7. The Primary Consequences of the Use of Money. Credit 

The primary consequences of the widespread use of money are : 

(1) The so-called indirect type of exchange as a means of satisfy- 
ing consumers’ w’’ants. This makes it possible to obtain goods which 
are separated from those offered in exchange for them in space, in 
time, in respect to the persons involved, and, what is very 
important, in respect to the quantity on each side of the transaction. 
This results in a tremendou.s extension of the area of possible 
exchange relationships. 

(2) Closely related to this is the valuation of services, especially 
reciprocal services to be acquired in exchange — that is, debts — in 
terms of money. 

42 (3) So-called '' hoarding ” ; that, is, the storing up of money in 
specie or in the form of claims to payment payable at any time, as 
a means of insuring future control over econornic advantages in 
exchange. 

(4) The increasing transformation of all economic advantages 
into the ability to control sums of money. 

(5) The qualitative individuation of consumption needs and, 
indirectly, the extension of their area on the part of those who have 
control of mone}^, of claims to money payment, or of opportunities 
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to acquire money. This means the ability to offer money as a means 42 
of obtaining goods and services of all kinds. 

(6) The orientation of the production of utilities^ as it has 
become widespread to-day, to their bearing on the marginal utility 
of the sums of money which the directing authorities of an economic 
enterprise expect to be able to control in the relevant future. 

(7) With this goes the orientation of acquisitive activities to all 
the opportunities which are made available by the extension of the 
area of possible exchanges, in time, in place, and with respect to 
personal agents, as noted above. 

(8) All of these consequences are dependent on what is, in prin- 
ciple, the most important fact of all, the possibility of money 
calculation; that is, the possibility of assigning money values to 
all goods and services which in any way might enter into transac- 
tions of purchase and sale. 

In substantive as distinguished from formal terms monetary 
valuation means that goods are not valued in terms of their imme- 
diate importance as utilities at the time and place and for the person 
only. On the contrary, these utilities are more or less systematically 
compared in determining their use, whether for consumption or 
for production, with all the potential future opportunities of gain- 
ing a return. Under some circumstances, this involves their possible 
use for the purposes of an indefinite number of other persons who 
can be brought into the situation because they are potential buyers 
of the powers of control and disposal of the present owner. Where 
money calculations are highly developed, this will be called the 
market situation.”® 

The term credit ” in the most general sense will be used to 
designate any exchange of goods initially possessed for the promise 
ot u tulAire iransfer oi (li-])o<iil over utilities, no matter whai they 
may be. The granting of credit meatis in the first instance that 
action is oricmied to tlie probability that ibis future tiamfer of dl:i- 
posal will actually take place. In this seu'^e tbe primary significance 
of credit lies in the fact that it makes it })osubht For an econoniic unit 
to exchangfj itb expeciations of a suiplu^ of luLuro ctuitro] over goods 
or money which are not available at the time, for the present control 
of other o*oods, which Avould not otherwise be available for its use. 
Where the action is rational both ])arties oxpeci an im])rovenient in 

'' Tiio above statement, forniulates only the simplest and best-kiio^vn elements 
ol every analysis oi; money and does not need to be fuither coinrnenLed upon. The 
fioci(dogy of the ’'market” will not. be de\ eloped here. On the formal concepts, 
see sets 8 :ind 10. 

A veiy fiagmeiitciry beginning of such a study, winch Weber unquestionably 
intended to cairy much farther, is included in the German edition of Wirlcsc/iafi: 
und GeselhcharL, part, li, chap. 5, but not in the present translation.— Ed. 
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42 their positions, regardless of what it consists in, over what they 
could procure by any distribution of their present resources 

i. It is by no means necessary for the advantages in question to 
be economic. Credit may be granted and accepted for all conceiv- 
able purposes; for instance, charitable and military. 

2 Credit may be granted and accepted in the '' natural ’’ form 
or in money, and in both cases the promises may be of concrete 
goods or services or of money payments. Carrying out credit 
transactions in terms of money, however, means that they become 
the subject of monetary calculations with all the attendant conse- 
quences ® 


43 


3. This definition (of credit) for the most part corresponds to 
the usual one It is clear that credit relationships may exist 
between organized groups of all sorts, especially socialistic or com- 
munistic groups In the case of a plurality of such groups with 
close mutual relationships which are not economically independent, 
they are unavoidable. When the use of money is completely absent, 
there is a difficult problem of finding a rational basis of calcula- 
tion. For the mere fact of the possibility of transactions involving 
future returns, even long-term credit, does not determine the degree 
of rationality with which the parties agree on the conditions. Such 
parties would be in somewhat the same situation as the household 
economic units of ancient times which exchanged their surpluses for 
things they had need of. But there is this difference, that in the 
present situation the interests of huge masses on a long-term basis 
would be at stake; and for the great masses of the low-income 
groups, the marginal utility of present consumption is particularly 
high Thus there would be a probability that goods urgently needed 
could only be obtained on unfavourable terms 


4. Credit may be obtained and used for the purpose of satisfying 
present needs, which are otherwise inadequately provided for. Even 
in that case it will, so far as the action is economically rational, 
only be granted in exchange for advantages. This is not, however, 
historically usual for the earliest type of consumption credit, 
especially as granted to people in need. That has more frequently 
consisted in an appeal to ethical obligations.^ 

5. What IS the most common basis of credit, in money or in 


9 These will be discussed below. 

1 This will be discussed in chap, vi on Local Communities 
What Weber meant by this reference cannot be identified with certainty It 
seems probable i-liat after completing chap, iv, which wa^ left incomplete, he 
intended to add at least one, pospbly more, other chapters to part i The most 
systematic treatment of the material, which is<, however, very fragmentary, is- to 
be found in part li, chap ii, of Wirtschaft und Gesdhchaft This chapter is 
not included in the translation. — Ed, 
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kind, when it is granted for profit, is very obvious. It is the fact 43 
that, because the lender is usually in a better economic situation, 
the marginal utility of future expectations, as compared with 
present ones, is higher than it is for the debtor. It should, however, 
be noted that w’hat constitutes a better situation is highly 
relative 

8 The Market 

By the “ market situation [Ma/rktage) for any object of 
exchange is meant all the opportunities of exchanging it for 
money Avhich are known by the participants in the market situation 
to be available to them and relevant in orienting their attitudes to 
prices and to competition. 

Marketability [M arktgangigkeit) is the degree of regularity 
with which an object tends to be an object of exchange on the 
market 

Market freedom is the degree of autonomy enjoyed by the 
parties to market relationships in price determination and in com- 
petition. 

Kegulation of the market,^ ^ on the contrary, is the state of 
affairs where there is a substantive restriction, effectively enforced 
by the provisions of an order, on the marketability of certain 
potential objects of exchange or on the market freedom of certain 
participants. Regulation of the market may be determined (1) 
traditional] \ , by the actors’ becoming at'cusiomed Lo tradilionally 
accepted luuiLations on exchange or to traditional couditions (2) 

By convention, through social disapproval of treating certain 
utilitie-^ as marketable or of subjecting eenaiii objects of exchange 
to free competition and free price determinalion, in general oi 
when undoriaken by ceiiain groups of persons (3) By law, through 
legal lebtrictioiib on exchange or on the Creedom of competition, in 
general or ior pariiculai groups of persons or for particular objects 
of exchange. Legal regulation may lake the form of influencing 
the markci situation of objects of exchange by price regulation oi 
of limiting the possession^ acquisition, or exchange of rights of 
control and disposal ovei ceitaui goods io certain spceific groups of 
persons In ihe laiier ea^e it is a legaLly-guaianleed monopolv or 
a leaal limiLaiLou ol economic freedom (4) B\ voluntaiy action 
arising from the play of interests In this ciibe there is substantive 
regulanon oi the luaiket, l hough the market lemains formally free. 
Thib type of regulation tends io develop vhen (jertain participants 
in the market are, by virtue of theii fotaliy or approximately 
»** exclusive control oi the posbossjon of oi opportunities to acquire 
certain utilities — that is. of tlieir iiionopoii«i( ic powers — m a posilion 
to influence the maikot situation in .-uch a wua as actually to 
abolish the market freedom of others In particular, ihev may 
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43 make agreements with eacli otlier and with typical exchange 
partners for regulating market conditions Typical examples are ; 
market quota agreements and price carl els 

1. It is convenient, though not necessary, to confine the term 
market situation to cases of exchange for money because it is only 
then that uniform numerical statements of relationships become 
possible Opportunities for exchange vn land are best described 
simply as exchange opportunities Different kinds of goods are and 
have been marketable in widely different and variable degrees, 
even where a money economy was well developed. The details 
cannot he gone into here. In general, articles produced in stan- 
dardized form in large quantities and widely consumed have been 
the most marketable; unusual goods, only occasionally in demand, 
the least Durable consumption goods which can be made use of 
over long periods and means of production with a long or indefinite 

44 life, above all, agricultural and forest land, have been marketable 
to a much less degree than finished goods of every-day use or means 
of production which are quickly used up, which can he used only 
once, or which give quick returns 

2. The regulation of markets, as an economically rational policy, 
has been historically associated with the growth of formal market 
freedom and the extension of marketability of goods The original 
modes of market regulation have been various, partly traditional 
and magical, partly dictated by kinship relations, by class 
privileges, by military needs, by welfare policies, and not least by 
the interests and requirements of the governing authorities of cor- 
porate groups. But in each of these cases the dominant interests 
have not been primarily concerned with maximizing the opportuni- 
ties of acquisition and economic provision of the participants in 
the market themselves; have, indeed, often been in conflict with 
them. (1) Sometimes the effect has been to exclude certain objects 
from market dealings, either permanently or for a time. This 
has happened in the magical case, by taboo; in that of kinship, 
by the hereditary appropriation of property; on the basis of social 
status, with fiefs. In times of famine the sale of gram has been 
temporarily prohibited In other cases permission to sell has 
been made conditional on a prior offer to certain persons, such as 
kinsmen, co-members of class groups, and of guilds, or fellow- 
citizens of a town ; or the sale has been limited by maximum prices, 
as is common in war time, or by minimum prices. Thus in the 
interests of the dignity of magicians, lawyers, physicians, they 
have not been allowed to accept fees below a certain minimum. 
(2) Sometimes certain categories of persons, such as members of the 
nobility, peasants, or sometimes even artisans, have been excluded 
from market trade in general or with respect to certain commodi- 
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ties. (3) Sometimes tlie market freedom of consumers lias been 
restricted by regulations, as in regulations specifying consumption 
for different classes, rationing in case of war or of famine. (4) 
Another type is the restriction of the market freedom of potential 
competitors in the interest of the market position of certain groups, 
such as the professions or the guilds. Finally, (5) certain economic 
privileges such as royal monopolies, have been reserved to the 
political authorities or to those holding a charter from such authori- 
ties This was typical for the early capitalistic monopolies. 

Of all these the fifth type of market regulation has been the 
most highly rational in terms of the interests of market par- 
ticipants; the first type, the least By rational in this sense is 
meant promoting the interests of the various groups whose action 
is oriented to the market situations as a means to the advantageous 
purchase and sale of goods, with consideration for the interests of 
other groups not thus oriented proportionally minimized The 
groups which, relative to these forms of regulation have been most 
interested in the freedom of the market, have been those whose 
interests lay in the greatest possible extension of the marketability 
of goods, whether from the point of view of availability for con- 
sumption, or of ready opportunities for sale. Voluntary market 
regulation has not appeared extensively and permanently except 
where there have been highly developed profit-making interests 
With a view to the securing of monopolistic advantages^ this could 
take several forms: (1) the pure regulation of opportunities for 
purchase and sale, which is typical of the widespread phenomena of 
trading monopolies; (2) the monopolization of transportation 
facilities, as in shipping and railways ; (3) the monopolization of the 
production of goods; and (4) that of the extension of credit and of 
financing. The last two types generally are accompanied by an 
increase in the regulation of economic activity by corporate groups 
other than the immediate participants in the market relationships 
But unlike the primitive, irrational forms of regulation this is apt 
to be deliberately oriented to the market situation The 'plaiting 
point of voluntary market regulation has ii atm ally in general been 
the fact that certain groups with a tar-reaching degieo of actual 
control over economic resources have been in a position io take 
advantage of the formal freedom of the niarkel to establish iriono- 
polies Voluntary associations of consumers, such as consamcu?’ 
co-operative societies, have, on the other hand, tended lo oiigmate 
among those who were in an economically u oak po>jlioij I'hev have 
hence often been able to accomplish saving*- for ilieir uiembeT*-^ but 
only occasionally and in particular localities have they been able 
to establish an effective system of market leguLation 
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44 9 The Formal and Substantive Rationality op Economic Action 

Tlie term “ formal rationality of economic action ’’ will be used 
to designate the extent of quantitative calculation or accounting 
whicb is technically possible and which is actually applied. The 
substantive rationality/^ on the other hand, is the degree in 
which a given group of persons, no matter how it is delimited, is or 
could be, adequately provided with goods by means of an 
economically oriented course of social action This course of action 
will be interpreted in terms of a given set of ultimate values no 
matter what they may be There is a variety of different possibili- 
ties. 

1. The terminology suggested above is thought of merely as a 
means of securing^ greater consistency in the use of the word 
‘‘ rational^ ^ in this field It is actually only a more precise form 

45 of the meanings which are continually recurring in the discussion 
of socialization ” and of evaluation in money and in kind 

2 A system of economic activity will be called formally 
rational according to the degree in which the provision for needs, 
which is essential to every rational economy, is capable of being 
expressed in numerical, calculable terms, and is so expressed In 
the first instance, it is quite independent of the technical form these 
calculations take, particularly whether estimates are expressed in 
money or in kind The concept is thus unambiguous, at least in the 
sense that expression in money terms yields the highest degree of 
formal calculability. Ilaturally even this is true only relatively, 
so long as other things are equal. 

3. On the other hand, the concept of substantive rationality is 
full of diflS.culties It conveys only one element common to all the 
possible empirical situations ; namely, that it is not sufficient to con- 
sider only the purely formal fact that calculations are being made 
on grounds of expediency by the methods which are, among those 
available, technically the most nearly adequate. In addition, it is 
necessary to take account of the fact^ that economic activity is 
oriented to ultimate ends [Forderungeri) of some kind, whether they 
be ethical, political, utilitarian, hedonistic, the attainment of social 
distinction, of social equality or of anything else Substantive 
rationality cannot be measured in terms of formal calculation alone, 
but also involves a relation to the absolute values or to the content 
of the particular given ends to which it is oriented. In principle, 
there is an indefinite number of possible standards of value which 
are rational’^ in this sense. Socialistic and communistic 
standards which, though by no means unambiguous in themselves, 
always involve elements of social justice and equality, form only 
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one gToup among* the indefinite plurality of possible points of view. 45 
Others are action in the interest of a liierarcby of class distinctions 
or in furtherance of the power of a political unit, particularly by 
wai. All these and many others are of potential substantive 
significance These points of view are, however^ significant only as 
bawses from which to judge the outcome of economic action. In 
addition, it is possible to criticize the attitude toward the economic 
activity itself or toward the means used, from ethical, ascetic or 
aesthetic points of view Of all of these, the merely formal calcula- 
tion in money terms may seem either of quite secondary ’importance 
or even as fundamentally evil in itself, quite apart from the con- 
sequences of the modern methods of calculation. There is no 
question in this discussion of attempting value judgments in this 
field, but only of determining and delimiting wliat is to be called 
‘‘formal’’ In this context the concept “substantive” is itself 
in a certain sense “formal”; that is, it is an abstract, generic 
concept 

IQ The Rationality of Monetary Accounting Management 

AND Budgeting 

From a purely technical point of view, money is the most 
“ efficient ” means of economic accounting. That is, it is formally 
the most rational means of orienting economic activity. Accounting 
in terms of money, and not its actual use, is thus the specific means 
of rational, economic provision. So far as it is completely rational, 
money accounting has the following primary consequences * 

(Ij The valuation of all the means of achieving a productive 
purpose in terms of the present or expected market situation. This 
includes everything which is needed at present or it is expected 
may be needed in the future; everything actually in the actor’s 
control, which he may come to control or may acquire by exchange 
from the control of others , everything lost, or in danger of damage 
or destruction; all types of utilities of means of production or any 
other sort of economic advantages 

(2) The numerical statement of (a) the prospects of every pro- 
jected course of economic action and (b) assessment of the results 
of every completed action in the form of an account comparing 
costs and returns in money and comparing the estimated net profit 
to be gained from alternative lines of action by means of these 
calculations, 

(3) A periodical comparison of all the goods and other assets 
controlled by an economic unit at a given time with those con- 
trolled at the beginning of a period, both in terms of money. 

(4) A previous estimate and subsequent verification of receipts 
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45 and expenditures, either those in money itself, or those which can 
be valued in money, which the economic unit is likely to have 
available for its use during a period, if it maintains the money value 
of the means at its disposal intact 

(5) The orientation of provision for consumption to these data 
by the use of money available during the accounting period for the 
acquisition of the requisite utilities in accordance with the principle 
of marginal utility. 

46 The continual use and provision by an economic unit, whether 
through production or exchange, of goods either for its own con- 
sumption or to procure other goods to be consumed, will be called 
'^budgetary managements^ {Hmishalt).^ Where rationality is 
maximized, its basis for an individual or for a group economically 
oriented in this way, is the budget (Haioshaltsplan), which 
states systematically in what way the means which, it is expected 
are to be used within the unit for an accounting period — ^needs for 
utilities or for means of production — can be covered by the antici- 
pated income. 

The income of a budgetary unit is the total of goods 
valued in money, which, as estimated according to the principle 
stated above in number 4, has been available during a previous 
period or, on the availability of which the unit is likely to he able 
to count by rational calculations for the present or for a future 
period The total estimated value of the goods at the disposal 
of a budgetary unit, which are normally used immediately or as a 
source of income, will be called its resources (Vermogen),^ The 
possibility of complete money budgeting for the budgetary unit is 
dependent on the possibility that its income and resources consist 
either in money or in goods which are at any time subject i:o 
exchange for money; that is, which are in the highest degree 
marketable. 

A rational type of management and budgeting of a budgetary 
unit is possible where calculation is carried out in kind, as will be 
further discussed below It is true that in that case there is no aueih 
thing as a single sum of ''resources'' capable of being estimated 
in money nor is there a single income. Calculations must be worked 
out in terms of " possession " of concrete goods and, where acquisi- 

2 The concept Haushcdt, as distinguished from Erwerh, is central to Weber’s 

analysis in this context He means by it essentially what Aristotle meant by 
the management of a household (JowetVs translation) It is a question of 
rational allocation of resources in providing for a given set of needs The 
concept of budget and budgetary management seems to be the closest English 
equivalent in common use. — ^E d ^ 

3 Corresponding to the distinction of Haushalt and Wrwerh, Weber dis- 
tinguishes Vermoegen and Ka'pital They are, of course, classes of property 
distinguished, however, in terms of their function m the management ot an 
economic unit There is no English equivalent of Vermoegtn in this sense, and 
it has seemed necessary to employ the more general term ‘‘ resources.” Where 
there is danger of confusion, it will be amplified as budgetary resources Ed 
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tion IS limited to peaceful means, of concrete receipts from tlie 46 
direct outla}^ of available goods and services These receipts will 
then be administered with a view to attaining the optimum pro- 
vision for the satisfaction of wants If the wants are strictly given, 
this involves a comparatively simple problem from the technical 
point of view so long as the situation does not require a very precise 
estimate of the comparative utility to be gained from the allocation 
of the available resources to each of a large number of very hetero- 
genious modes of use If the situation is markedl}^ different, even 
the simple self-sufficient household is faced with problems which 
are only to a very limited degree subject to a formally exact solu- 
tion by calculation The actual solution is usually found partly 
by the application of purely traditional standards, partly by making 
very rough estimates, which, however, may be quite adequate 
where both the wants concerned and the conditions of provision for 
them are well known and readily comparable. When possessions 
consist in heterogenious goods, as must be the case in the absence 
of exchange, a formally exact calculable comparison of the state of 
possession at the beginning and the end of a period, or of the com- 
parison of different possible ways of securing receipts, is possible 
only with categories of goods which are qualitatively similar The 
typical result is that all the available goods are treated as forming 
a totality of possessions m kind and certain good <5 are treated as 
available for consumption ^o long as il appears lliaL tins will not 
mlhe long run diiiuniih the available resources Urn oyca\ change 
in the coiicbtioii:) of piodLiciion, as, foi instance, iluoLigh a bad 
harvest, or any change m wants necessj idles a new allocation since 
ji alter=> tbe scale of relative niargiiial uTilitJOS X'^ndcj* coiidiiion.-. 
which are simple and adeqiialelv unclor>rood, this adaptaiion may 
be carried out without much difficulty. Otherwise, it is lechtiienll^’ 
more dtfTi(‘,uU than if money term's could be used For tlieu am 
change in the price situahon in principle inlhten(e> ihe satislaciion 
(jjlIv of ih(' wanU uliicdi are marginal on llie ale of relat.ive 
urgency, which are tlius met vith ilie final (variable) mcreiuenls 
of iiLcoine 

As far as accounting in kind becomes more and more rafioual, 
and thus emancipaied from tradition, the e'^Umatioii of marginal 
utilities in terms of the relative uigoncy of wanis, encoimtei^^ grave 
complications; tvheieas, if il were tamed out in lerum ol money 
resource^ and income, it would bo relaiitely simple In the latter 47 
case the question i> nioToly that of whether to apph more laboui 
or of whether 10 satisfy 01 saciifiie, as the case may be, one or more 
want*?, rather than othci*? lor when the problems of budge1ar\ 
management are expressed in money toims Lliis is ihe form thai 
' costs *' take Hut wheie t alculataon^ are in kind it is necGS‘'ar\, 
in addition to liaMug a scale of urgency of ivants, to estimate (1) 
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47 the various possible modes oi use of tlie means of production, includ- 
ing tbeir value in terms of previous labour applied to tliem; that 
is, it is necessary to evaluate a variant and changeable relationship 
between want satisfaction and expenditure of resources This 
involves further (2) estimating the amount of labour which it would 
be necessary to expend in order to secure various forms of new 
receipts; and (3) the ways in which the various resources could be 
used in carrying out each of a series of potential productive pio- 
cesses It is one of the most important tasks of economic theory 
to analyse the various possible ways in which these evaluations can 
be rationally carried out It is, on the other hand, a task for 
economic history to follow out the ways in which the budgetary 
management of resources in kind has actually worked out in the 
course of various historical ejiochs In general, the following may 
be said* (1) that the degree of formal rationality has, generally 
speaking, fallen short of the level which was even empirically 
possible, to say nothing of the theoretical maximum As a matter 
of necessity, the accounting of noii-nionetary budgetary manage- 
ment units has in the great majority of cases remained strongly 
bound to tradition (2) In the larger units of this type, precisely 
because an expansion and refinement of everyday wants has not 
taken place, theie has been a tendency to employ surpluses for uses 
outside the everyday standard of living, above all, for artistic 
purposes This is an important basis of the tendency of societies 
with an economy on a low level of the use of money to develop 
cultures with a strong emphasis on style and an artistic type of 
orientation. 

1. The category of '"resources'^ includes more than physical 
goods. It also includes all the economic advantages over which 
the budgetary unit has an assured control, whether that control is 
due to custom, to the play of interests, to convention, or to law 

• The clientele of a profit-making organizalion, whether it be a 
medical or legal piactice, or a retail shop, belongs to the resources 
of the owner if it is for whatever reason relative^ stable In case 
sp.ch resources are legally appropriated, they may, according to the 
definition in Chapter I, sec 10, constitute part of its property. 

2. Money accounting is found without the actual use of mone^y 
or with its use limited to the settlement of balances which cannot 
he paid in kind in the goods being exchanged on both sides. 
Evidence of this is common in the Egyptian and Babjdonian records 
The use of money accounting as a measure of payments in kind is 
found in the code of Hammurabi and in the late Eoman and early 
Medieval law, m the permission for a debtor to pay an amount 
due in whatever form he is able. The establishment of equivalents 
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may in sucli cases have been carried out on the basis of traditional 4*7 
prices or of prices laid down by decree 

3. Apart from this, the above discussion contains only common- 
places, which are introduced to facilitate the formulation of a 
precise concept of the rational budgetary unit as distinguished from 
that of a rational profit-making enterprise — the latter will be dis- 
cussed presently. It is important to state explicitly that both can 
take rational forms The satisfaction of needs is not something 
more primitive than profit-seeking; “ resources ’’ is not neces- 
sarily a more primitive category than capital; income, than profit 
It is, however, true that historically the budgetary unit has been 
prior and has been the dominant form in most periods of the past. 

4 It is indifferent what unit is the bearer of a budgetary 
management economy. Both the budget of a state and the family 
budget of a worker fall under the same category 

5. Empirically the administration of budgetary units and profit- 
making are not mutually exclusive alternatives The business of a 
consumers' co-operative, for instance, is normally oriented to the 
economical provision for wants, but in the form of its activity, it 
tends to be a profit-making business without being oriented to profit 
as a substantive end. In the action of an individual, the two 
elements may be so intimately intertwined, and in the past have 
typically been so, that only the conclusion of the course of action, 
whether its product was sold or consumed, can serve as a basis for 
interpreting the meaning of the action This has been particulariv 
true of small peasants Exchange may well be a part of the process 
of budgetary management where it is a matter of acquiring con- 
sumption goods by exchange and of disposing of surpluses. On the 
other hand, the budgetary eLonomy of a prince or a landowner may. 
at least in part in the sen^o of the following discussion, be a profit- 
making enterprise. This Juis been true on a large &calo in carlici 
times. Whole industries have developed out of the lieterocephalou^ 
and heteronomous enterpiise*? which landowners, monastene’^, 
princes, &c , have established lo exploit the productb ot Uioir land«i. 

All sorts of profit-making enierprises to-da}^ arc parr oi Ihe economv 43 
of such units as local authoritieb or even slater. In thebe ca^es it is 
legitimate to include in (ho '’income*' oF the units if thev aie 
rationally administered, only Ihe nel profith of these enterprises 
Conversely, it is possible for profit-making entewpi’i'^es lo e'-tablish 
various types of heteronomous hudgotary units under their direction 
for such purposes as providing mbsisienee for slaves or rvage workeis 
— among them are " welfare " organizations, housing and eating 
facilities. Wet profits are money suiphises after the deduction of 
all money costs. See above, paragraph 2 of this section 
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48 6. It lias been possible bere to give only the most elementary 

starting points for analysing the significance of economic calcula- 
tions in kind for general social development 

} 1 The Concept anh Types of Profit Making The Role of 

Capital 

Profit-making {Erwerbeny^ is activity which is oriented to 
opportunities for seeking new powers of control over goods; on a 
single occasion, repeatedly, or contimionsly. Profit-making 
activity is activity which is partly oriented to profit making 
Profit-making is economic if it is ofiented to acquisition by peaceful 
methods It may be oriented to the exploitation of market situa- 
tions. Means of profit {ErwerhsTmttel) are those goods and 
other economic advantages which are used in the interests of 
economic profit-making. Exchange for profit is that which is 
oriented to market situations in order to increase control over goods, 
rather than to secure means for consumption. Credit may he 
extended as a means of increasing control over the necessary 
requisites of profit-making activity 

There is a form of monetary accounting which is peculiar to 
rational economic profit-making; namely, capital accounting.’’ 
Capital accounting is the valuation and verification of opportunities 
for profit and of the success of profit-making activity. It involves 
the valuation of the total assets of the enterprise, whether these 
consist in goods in kind or in money, at the beginning of a period of 
activity; and the comparison of this with a similar valuation of 
the assets still present or newly acquired, at the end of the process 
4 In the case of a profit-making organization operating continuously, 

, it is a matter of accounting periods But in any case, a balance is 
drawn between the initial and final states of the enterprise. 

Capital” is the sum of money in terms of which the means of 
profit-making which are available to the enterprise are valued 
^Profit,” and correspondingly loss,” is the difference between 
the valuations as revealed by the initial balance and that drawn at 
the conclusion of the period. Capital risk ” is the estimated pro- 
bability of loss as expressed in terms of a balance. A profit-making 
”* enterprise ” (JJ nternelimeri) is a system of action capable of 
autonomous orientation to capital accounting. This orientation 
takes place by means of calculation. On the one hand, there is 
a calculation, prior to actual action, of the probable risks and 
chances of profit, on the other hand, at the conclusion of a 
measure, verification of the actual profit or loss resulting. Profit- 

4 In common nsage the te(rm Brwerh&n would perhaps best he translated as 
“ acquisition This has not, however, been used as Weher is here using the 
term in a technical sense as the antithesis of Haushalten “Profit-Making” 
brings out this specific meaning much more clearly— -Bn 
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ability (Rentabihtat) means, in tlie rational case, one of two 
things : (1) the amount of profit estimated as possible by previous 
calculations, the attainment of which is made an objective of 
the entrepreneur's activity; or (2) that which an audit shows 
actually to have been earned in a given period and which is 
available for the consumption uses of the entrepreneur, without 
prejudice to his future chances of profit making. In both cases 
it is usually expressed in ratios — to-day, percentages — in relation 
to the capital of the initial balance. 

Enterprises based on capital accounting may be oriented to 
the exploitation of opportunities of acquisition afforded by the 
market or they may be oriented toward other channels of acquisi- 
tion, such as exploitation of the ability to use force, as in the case 
of tax farming or the sale of offices. 

Each individual operation undertaken by a rational profit- 
making enterprise is oriented to estimated profitability by means 
of calculation. In the case of profit-making activities on the 
market, capital accounting requires: (1) that there exist, subject 
to estimate beforehand, adequately extensive and assured oppor- 
tunities for sale of the goods which the enterprise produces; that 
IS, normally a high degree of marketability. (2) That, similarly, 
the means of carrying on the enterprise such as instruments of 
production and the services of labour are available in the market 
at costs which can be estimated with an adequate degree of 
certainty. Finally, (3) that the technical and legal conditions 
to which the process is subjected, from the acquisition of the 
means of production to final sale, including transport, manufactur- 
ing operations, storage, &c., can be taken account of as calculable 
money costs. 

The extraordinary importance of the highest possible degree 
of calcnlabiliiy as the basis for efficient capital a(‘coun(ing will 49 
br evidenced again and again throughout the discussion of the 
sociological conditions of economic activity. It is far from the 
rnso that only economic factois are important to it On the con- 
trary, it will be shown ihat the most various sorts of external 
and subjective barriers have existed to account foi 1he fact that 
capital accounting has arisen as a basic form of economic calcula- 
tion onij in the western world. 

As distinguished from the calculalion appropriate to a budgetary 
unit, the capital accounting and calculation of the market entre- 
preneur, are oriented not to marginal utility, but to profitability. 

To be sure, the probabilities of profit are in the last analysis 
dependent on ihe income of consumption units and through this, 
on the marginal utility of the available income of the final con- 
sumers of consumption goods As it is usually pul, it depends 
on their “ purchasing power ’’ for the relevant commodities. Bui 
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4^ from a technical point of view^, the accounting calculations of a 
profit-mating enterprise and of a consumption unit differ as fun- 
damentally as do the ends of want satisfaction and of profit- 
making which they serve. For purposes of economic theory, it is 
the marginal consumer who determines the direction of production. 
In actual fact, given the actual distribution of power this is only 
true in a limited sense for the modern situation. To a large degree, 
even if the consumer is in a position to buy, his wants are 
'' awakened and directed by the entrepreneur. 

In a market economy every form of rational calculation, hence, 
especially, of capital accounting, is oriented to expectations of 
prices and their changes as they are determined by the con- 
flicts of interests in bargaining and competition and the resolu- 
tion of these conflicts In the estimation of profitability this 
is made particularly clear by the form of bookkeeping, the double 
entry type, which is the most highly developed from a technical 
point of view. For here, in the system of accounting, there is 
introduced the fiction of exchange transactions between the differ- 
ent parts of a single enterprise; or, between different accounts in 
order to develop a technique of estimating the bearing of each 
particular measure on the profitability of the enterprise. Thus 
the highest degree of rational capital accounting presupposes 
the existence of competition on a large scale. And this in turn 
involves a further very specific condition. It is not possible in 
amy economic system for subjective wants to correspond directly 
to effective demand; that is, to that which enters into calculations 
for provision by the acquisition of goods. For whether or not 
a subjective want can be satisfied depends, on the one hand, on 
its place in the scale of relative urgency; on the other hand, on 
the goods which are actually or potentially estimated to be avail- 
able for its satisfaction. Satisfaction does not take place if the 
utilities needed for it are applied to other more urgent uses, or 
if they either cannot be procured at all, or only by such sacri- 
fices of labour and goods that future wants, which are still, from 
a present point of view, adjudged more urgent, could not be satis- 
fied This is true of consumption in every kind of economic system 
including a communistic one. 

In an economy which makes use of capital accounting and which 
is thus characterized by the appropriation of the means of produc- 
tion by individual units, that is by property, profitability depends 
on the prices which the consumers,^' according to the marginal 
utility of money in relation to their income, can and will pay It 
is only possible to produce profitably for those consumers who, 
in these terms, have sujficient income. A need may fail to be 
satisfied, not only when an individuaFs own demand for other 
goods takes precedence, but also when the greater purchasing power 
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of others, in relation to any hind of demand, withdraws the role- 49 
vant good from the market. Thus the fact that competition on the 
market is an essential condition of the existence of rational money 
accounting further implies that the outcome of the economic 
process is decisively influenced by the ability of persons who are 
plentifully supplied with money to outbid the others, and of those 50 
more favourably situated for production to underbid their rivals 
on the selling side The latter are particularly those well supplied 
with goods essential to production or with money. In particular, 
rational money accounting presupposes the existence of effective 
prices and not merely of fictitious prices conventionally employed 
for technical accounting purposes. These, in turn, presuppose 
money which functions as an effective circulating medium of exr 
change and in demand as such, and not merely as a technical 
accounting unit ^ Thus the orientation of action to money prices 
and to profit has the following consequences : (1) that the distri- 
bution of the amount of money or of marketable goods at the dis- 
posal of the different parties in the market is decisive in deter- 
mining the direction taken by the production of goods, so far as 
it is carried on by profit-making enterprises. For it is only demand 
which is made effective through purchasing power which is and can 
be satisfied Further, (2) the question, what type of demand is to 
be satisfied by the production of goods, becomes in turn dependent 
on the profitability of production itself Production is, to be 
sure, in formal terms a rational process of want satisfaction But 
it does not respond to actual wants unless their possessors are 
in a position to make them effective by sufficient purchasing power 
on the market 

Capital goods, as distinguished from ordinary possessions 
or the resources of a budgetary unit, are all such goods as are 
administered and so long as they are administered on the basis of 
-capital accounting Interest on capital,'' as distinct from 
various other possible kinds of interest on loans, is : (1) what is 
estimated to be the minimum normal profitability of the use of 
material means to profit making; (2) the rate of interest at -which 
profit-making enterprises can obtain money or capital goods ® 

1. The concept of capital has been defined strictly with refer- 
ence to the individual enterprise and in accordance with account- 

5 Since Weber wrote, there has been an extensive diacnssion of the problem of 

whether rational allocation of resources was possible in a completely socialistic 
economy m which there were no independent., competitively determined prices 
The principal weight of technical opinion seems at present to take the opposite 
position from that which Weber defends here ^ A recent discussion of the 
problem will be found in the book on the Economic Theory of ^ edited 

by B. E Lippmcott This book includes a bibliography on the subject. — ^En. 

6 This exposition only repeats generally known things m a somewhat more 
precise form Eor the technical aspects of capital accounting, compare the 
standard textbooks of accountancy, which are, in part, excellent, B g , those of 
Eeitner, Schar, &c 
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50 ing practice, which, was, indeed, the most convenient method for 
present purposes. This usage is much less in conflict with every- 
day speech than with the usual scientific use of the term, which, 
furthermore, has by no means been consistent. In order to test 
the usefulness of the present accounting term, which is being 
increasingly employed in scientific writings again, it is necessary 
only to ask the following simple questions : (1) What does it mean 
when we say that a company has an original capital of a million 
pounds? When (2) that capital is written down ^’? When (3) 
laws dealing with financing make rules which lay down what may 
and may not be included in original capital? The first question 
means that when profit is being divided, it is only when the excess 
of credits over debits as stated in the balance sheet exceeds a 
million pounds, that it can be treated as profit and divided among 
the share-holders to do what they like with. In the case of a 
one man enterprise, it means that only this surplus may be used 
for his private expenditures. The second question concerns the 
situation where there have been heavy losses. It means that the 
division of profit need not be postponed until a surplus of over 
a million pounds has been accumulated but that the division of 

profits may begin at a lower figure. In order to do this, it 
is necessary to write down the capital and this is the purpose 
of the operation Finally, the purpose of rules as to how capital 
liability can be covered by acquisition of assets and when and 
how it can be written down or up is to give creditors and share- 
holders a guarantee that the division of profits will be carried out 
correctly according to the rules of the enterprise; in such a 
way, that is, (a) that profitability is maintained, and (b) that 
the security of the creditors is not impaired. The rules as to 
what may be entered in the balance sheet are concerned essen- 
tially with how obj ects may be reckoned as capital (4) What does 
it mean when we say that as a result of nnprofitability capita] 
turns to other channels of investment’’? The statement may 
refer to the resources of a budgetary unit, for investment ” 
may be a category of the administration of budgetary resources, 
as well as of profit-making enterprise. But it may mean that 
capital goods partly have ceased to be such by being sold, for 
instance as scrap or junk, partly are transferred to other uses as 
capital. (5) What is meant when we speak of the power of 
capital”? We mean that the possessors of control over the 
means of production and of economic advantages which can be 

51 used as capital goods in a profit-making enterprise enjoy, by virtue 
of this control and of the orientation of economic action to the 
principles of capitalistic acquisition, a specific position of power 
in relation to others. 

In the earliest beginnings of rational profitmaking activity 
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capital appears, tiiougli not under tMs name, as a sum of money 51 
used m accounting. Ttus in tlie ‘^commenda ’’ relationship various 
types of goods *were entrusted to a travelling merchant to sell in 
a foreign market, and possibly lie Tvas also commissioned to pur- 
chase other goods wanted for sale at home. The profit or loss was 
then divided in a particular proportion between the travelling 
merchant and the entrepreneur who advanced the capital. But for 
this to take place it was necessary to value the goods in money ; 
that is, to strike balances at the beginning and the conclusion of 
an enterprise. The capital ’’ of the commenda relationship or 
the societas mavis was simply this money valuation^ which served 
only the purpose of settling accounts between the parties and no 
other. 

What is meant when the term capital market ’’ is used? It 
means that goods, especially money, are in demand in order to be 
used as capital goods. Furthermore, it means that there are profit- 
making enterprises, especially various kinds of banks which 
make profits by the provision of goods, especially money, for this 
purpose as a regular business. In the case of so-called loan 
capital,^’ which consists in handing over money in lieu of a 
promise to return the same amount at a later time with or without 
the addition of interest, the term capital will only be used if 
lending is the object of a profitmaking enterprise- Otherwise, the 
term money loans will be used. Everyday speech tends to use 
the term capital in so far as interest is paid because the latter 
is usually reckoned as a proportion of the nominal value of the 
loan. It is only because of this basis of calculation that we speak 
of the amount of a loan or a deposit as capital. It is true that this 
is the origin of the term. Ca'pitale was the principal sum of a 
loan which is said, though it cannot be proved, to derive fromd;he 
heads couuted in a loan of cattle. But this is irrelevant. Even in 
very early times a loan of goods in kind was reckoned in money 
terms; and it was on this basis that interest was calculated, so that 
even in such cases capital goods and capital accounting are typically 
related, as has been true in later times In the case of an ordinary 
loan, which is made simply as a phase in the administration of a 
budgetary unit and so far as it is employed for the needs of the 
budgetary unit, the term loan capital will not be used. The 
•same, of course, applies to the lender. 

The concept of a profit-making enterprise is in accord with 
ordinary usage, except for the fact that the orientation to (*apital 
accounting, which is usually taken for granted, is made explicit. 
This is done in order to emphasize that not every case of search 
for profit as such constitutes an enterprise,’' but only when it is 
capable of orientation to capital accounting, regardless of whether 
it is on a large or a small scale. At the same time it is indifferent 
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51 whether this capital accotmting is in fact rationally carried out 
according to rational principles. Similarly the terms profit 
and loss will be used only as applying to enterprises oriented 
to capital accounting. The earnings or other modes of acquisition 
without relation to capital, of such persons as authors, physicians, 
lawyers, ciyil servants, professors, clerks, technicians, or workers, 
IS naturally acquisition,^^’’ but it is not profit/^ Even every- 
day usage would not call it profit Profitability is a concept 
which is applicable to every sort of act which is oriented in terms 
of business accounting technique to profit and loss, such as the 
employment of a particular worker, the purchase of a new machine, 
the determination of rest periods in the working day, &c. 

It is not expedient in defining the concept of interest on capital 
to start with interest on any type of loan. If somebody helps out 
a peasant by giving him seed and demands an increment on its 
return, or if the same is done in the case of money loaned to a 
household to be returned with interest, it is not expedient to call 
this a capitalistic process. It is possible, where action is 
rational, for the lender to secure an additional amount because his 
creditor is in a position to expect benefits from the use of the loan 
greater than the amount of the interest he pays; when that is, 
the situation is seen in terms of what it would be if he had had 
to do without the loan Similarly, the lender, ‘being aware of 
the situation, is in a position to exploit it, in that for him the 
marginal utility of his present control over the goods he lends is* 
exceeded by the marginal utility at the relevant future time of the 
repayment with the addition of the interest. This is essentially 
a matter of the administration of budgetary units and their 
resources, not of capital accounting. Even a person who secures- 
a loan for his urgent personal needs from a usurer is not 
for purposes of the present discussion said to be paying interest 
on capital, nor does the lender receive such interest. It is rather 
a case of return for the loan. But the person who makes a business 
of lending calculates interest, in case he acts rationally, in terms 

52 its relation to his business capital, and must consider that he has 
suffered a loss ” if the returns from loans do not come up to- 
tlie requisite rate of profitability. This is a case of interest on 
capital ; the former is simply interest. Thus for the present ter- 
minological purposes, interest on capital is always that which is 
calculated on the basis of capital, not that which is a return for 
capital. It is always oriented to money valuations, and thus to- 
the sociological fact that disposal ovet means to making profit^ 

^ whether through the market or not, is in private hands; that is, 
appropriated Without this, capital accounting, and thus calcula- 
tion of interest, would be unthinkable. 


^ JSiwtrh, 
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In a rational profit-making enterprise, the interest, which is 
charged on the books to a capital snm, is the minimum of profit- 
ability. It is in terms of whether or not this minimum is reached 
that a judgment of the advisability of this particular mode of use 
of capital goods is arrived at. Advisability in this context is 
naturally conceived from the point of view of maximizing profit 
The rate for this minimum profitability is, it is well known, only 
approximately that at which it is possible to secure credit on the 
capital market at the time. But nevertheless, the existence of the 
capital market is the reason why calculations are made on this basis, 
]ust as the existence of market exchange is the basis for making 
entries against the different accounts It is one of the funda- 
mental phenomena of a capitalistic economy that entrepreneurs 
are permanently willing to pay interest for loans This phenom- 
enon can only be explained by understanding how it is that the 
average entrepreneur may hope in the long run to earn a profit, 
or that entrepreneurs on the average in fact do earn it, over and 
above what they have to pay as interest on loans. 

Economic theory approaches this problem in terms of the rela- 
tive marginal utilities of goods under present and under future 
control. No objection is to be made to this procedure. But the 
sociologist wishes to know in addition how this supposed relation 
of marginal utilities affects human action so ihai actors are in 
a position and willing to make differences in time preference a 
basis of the payment of interest For il i? by no means obvious 
ihat this would happen at all times and places Jn fact, it is a 
phenomenon specific to profit-making economies The primary 
basis of it is the economic market structure which mediates between 
the profit-making enterprises, on the one hand, and the budgetary 
units on the other, which not only consume the goods offered 
on the market but also provide certain essential means of produc- 
tion, notably labour Ft is only whore there is such a market that 
profitmaking enterprises are founded and administered permanently 
with a capitalistic orientation Such onterprises are further depen- 
dent on an expectation of earning the minimum rate of interest 
on capital. In terms of economic theory, which is subject to 
numerous variations it might well be said that this type of exploita- 
tion of the situation was a consequence of positions of power 
deriving from private property in the means of production and in 
the products. Lt is only this type of economically-acting indi- 
viduals who arc in a position to orient their economic aciivity to 
interest payments 

2 The budgetary adiniinstration of resources and piofit-making 
enlerpriscs may be outwardly so similar as to appear identical 
They are in fact in the last analysis only distinguishable in terms 
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52 of tke difference in meaningful orientation of the corresponding 
economic activities. In the one case, it is oriented to maintaining 
and improving profitability and the market position of the enter- 
prise; in the other, to the security and increase of resources and 
income. It is, however, by no means necessary that this funda- 
mental orientation should always, in a concrete case, be decisively 
turned in either direction ; and sometimes it is impossible to decide 
it. In cases where the private resources of the entrepreneur are 
identical with his business control over its business resources and 
his private income is identical with the profit of the business, the 
two things seem to go entirely hand in hand. All manner of 
personal considerations may in such a case cause the entrepreneur 
to enter upon business policies which, in terms of the rational 
maximization of profit, are irrational But very generally, private 
resources and those of the business are not identical. Further- 
more, such factors as personal indebtedness of the proprietor, his 
personal demand for a higher present income, and the like, often 
exert what is, in terms of business considerations, a highly irra- 
tional influence on the business. Such situations often lead to 
measures intended to eliminate these influences altogether, as in 
the incorporation of family businesses. 

The tendency to separate the sphere of private affairs from the 
business is thus not fortuitous. It is a consequence of the fact 
that, from the point of view of business interest, the interest in 
maintaining the private resources of the owner is often irrational, 
as is his interest in income receipts at any given time from the 
point of view of the profitability of the enterprise. Considera- 
tions relevant to the profitability of a business are also not iden- 
tical with those governing the private interests of persons who 
are related to it as workers or as consumers Conversely, the 
interests growing out of the private fortunes and income of persons 
or corporate groups having powers of control over an enterprise, 
do not necessarily lie in the same direction as the long-run con- 
siderations of maximizing its profitability and its market position. 
This is definitely, even especially, true when a profit-making enter- 

53 prise is controlled by a producers’ co-operative association The 
objective interests of rational management of a business enter- 
prise and the personal interest of the individuals who control it, 
are by no means identical and are often opposed. This fact implies 
the distinction in principle of the budgetary unit and the enterprise, 
even where both, with respect to powers of control and objects 
controlled, are identical. 

It is essential for purposes of a clear and convenient terminology 
to maintain a sharp distinction between the budgetary unit and the 
profit-making enterprise. The purchase of securities on the part 
of a private investor who wishes to consume the proceeds, is not 
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an investment of capital but of personal resources- A money 53 
loan made by a private individual for obtaining tbe interest is, 
when regarded from tbe standpoint of tbe lender, entirely different 
from one made by a bank to tbe same borrower On tbe other 
band, a loan made to a consumer and one to an entrepreneur for 
business purposes, are quite different from tbe point of view of 
tbe borrower. Tbe bank is investing capital and tbe entrepreneur 
is borrowing capital; but in tbe first case, it may be for tbe, bor- 
rower a matter simply of borrovsdng for purposes of budgetary 
management; in tbe second it may be, for tbe lender, a case of 
investment of bis private resources. This distinction between 
private resources and capital, between tbe budgetary unit and tbe 
profit-making enterprise is of far-reacbing importance. In par- 
ticular, without it, it is impossible to understand tbe economic 
development of tbe ancient world and tbe limitations on tbe develop- 
ment of capitalism in those times.® 

3. By no means all profit-making enterprises with capital 
accounting are doubly oriented to tbe market in that they both 
purchase means of production on tbe market and sell their pro- 
duct there. Tax farming and all sorts of financial operations 
have been carried on with capital accounting but without selling 
any products. Tbe very important consequences of this will be 
discussed later Tt is- a case of capitalistic profit making which 
is not onentod to tbe market 

4. For reasons of convenience, acquisitive activity and 
profit-making entei prise have been distinguished. Anyone is 
engaged in acquisitive activity so fai* ns bo seeks, among other 
things, in given ways to acquire goods, money or others, wbicjb 
be does not yet possess Thus it includes tbe ofEcial and tbe 
worker, no less than the entrepreneur But tbe term ‘‘ profit- 
making enterprise ” will be confined 1o those types of acquisitive 
activity which are conliniiallv orienled to market advantages by 
virtue of the fact that goods are used as moans to se(5ure profii, 
either (a) through tbo production and sale of goods in demand, 
or (b) through tbe offer of services in demand in exchange for 
money, which may occur through free exchange or through the 
exploitation of appropriated advantages, as has been pointed out 
above Tbe person who is a mere investor is, in tbe present 
terminology, not engaged in piofit making, no matter bow ration- 
ally be administers bis resources. 

5. It goes without saying that in terms of economic theory tbe 
direction in which goods can be profitably produced by profit- 

8 The well-known articles of Rodbertus aie in spite of their wrnis and incom- 
pleteness still important They should be compared with tho excellent, discussion 

Karl Bucher 
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53 making enterprises is determined by their marginal utilities for 
final consumers in conjunction with the latter's incomes. But 
from a sociological point of view, it should not be forgotten 
that, to a large extent, in a capitalistic economy (a) new wants 
are created and others allowed to disappear and (b) capitalistic 
enterprises, through their aggressive advertising policies, exercise 
an important influence on the demand functions of consumers. 
Indeed, these are essential traits of a capitalistic economy. It is 
true that this does not apply primarily to wants of the highest 
degree of necessity, but even types of food provision and housing 
are importantly determined by the producers in a capitalistic 
economy. 


12 Calculations in Eind 

Calculations in kind can occur in the most varied form We 
speak of a money economy," meaning an economy where the use 
of money is typical and where action is typically oriented to market 
situations in terms of money prices. The term natural 
economy,"® on the other hand, means an economy where money 
is not used. The different economic systems known to history can 
be classified according to the degree to which they approximate the 
one or the other. 

The concept natural economy " is not, however, very definite, 
since it can cover systems with widely varying structures. It may 
mean an economy where no exchange at all takes place or one 
54 where exchange is only by barter, and thus money is not used as 
a medium of exchange. The first type may be an individual 
economic unit organized on a completely communistic basis, or 
with some determinate distribution of rights of participation. In 
both cases, there would be a complete lack of ^.utonomy or auto- 
cephaly of the component parts. This may be called a closed 
household economy." Or, secondly, it may be a combination of 
otherwise autonomous and autocephalous individual units, all of 
which, however, are obligated to make contributions in kind to 
a central organization which exists for the exercise of authority or 
as a communal institution. This is an economy based on pay- 
ments in kind, such as the Greek oihos or a liturgically 
organized political group. In both cases, so far as the pure type 
is conformed to, there is only calculation in kind. 

In the second place, where exchange is involved there may be 
natural economies where exchange is only by barter without either 
the use of money or calculation in money terms. Or there may be 
economies where there is exchange in kind, but where calculation 
is occasionally or even typically carried out in money terms. This 

• NaturalwirUchaft, 

‘ 1 la Weber's technical sense See above p 134, note 6 
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was typical of tlie Orient in ancient times and has been common, 54 
everywhere. 

For the purposes of analyzing calculation in kind, it is only 
the cases of the first type which are of interest, where the unit is 
either completely self-sufficient, or the liturgies are produced in 
rationally organized units. This would be inevitable in attempting 
to employ modern technology in a completely socialized economy. 

Calculation in kind is in its essence oriented to consumption, the 
satisfaction of wants. It is, of course, quite possible to have some- 
thing analogous to profit making on this basis. This may occur 
(a) in that, without resort to exchange, available objective means 
of production and labour are systematically applied to the pro- 
duction and transportation of goods on the basis of calculations, 
according to which the state of want satisfaction thus attained is 
compared with the state which would exist without fhese measures 
or if the resources were used in another way, and thus a judgment 
as to the most advantageous procedure arrived at. Or (b) in an 
exchange economy, goods may be disposed of and acquired by 
exchange even in systematically repeated ways, though strictly 
by barter. Such action would be systematically oriented to secur- 
ing a supply of goods which, as compared with the state which' 
would exist without them, is judged to be a more adequate pro- 
vision for the needs of the unit. It is, in such cases, only when 
quantities of goods which are qualitatively similar are compared 
that it is possible to use numerical terms unambiguously and with- 
out a wholly subjective valuation. It is naturally possible to set 
up typical combinations of consumable goods, such as salaries paid 
in kind and benefices, consisting of income in kind, which have 
been particularly common in the Orient These may even become 
the objects of exchange transactions in a way somewhat similar 
to our government securities In certain cases involving goods 
of highly uniform quality, such as the grain of Egypt, it has 
been possible to store tbein and to Irade on tlie basis of coriiii- 
cates of owner^ihip, just as if they were silver bars or bank credit 
Similarly, what is more important, it has been pos^^ible to express 
the technical efficiency of a process of pioduclion in numerical 
terms and thereby compare it with other types of lechnical pro- 
cess. This may be done, if the final pioduct i's the same, by com- 
paring the relative requirements of different processes in both 
the quantity and the type of means of prodiudion. Or, where 
the means of production are the same the different products 
which result from diEeient procedures may be compared. It is 
often, though by no means always^ possible in this w'ay to secure 
numerical comparisons for the purposes of particular problems 
But the more difficult problems of calculation begin when it be- 
comes a question of comparing different kinds of means of pro- 
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54 ductioR, their different possible modes of use, and qualitatively 
different final products. 

Every capitalistic enterprise is, to be sure, continually con- 
cerned with calculations in kind. For instance, given a certain 
type of loom and a certain quality of yarn, it is a question of 
ascertaining, in relation to the other relevant data, such as the 
efficiency of machines, the humidity of the air, the rate of con- 
sumption of coal, lubricating oil, &c., what will be the product 
per hour per worker and thus the amount of the product which is 
attributable to any individual worker for each unit of time. For 
industries with typical waste products or by-products, this can 
be determined without any use of money accounting and is in 
fact so determined Similarly, under given conditions, it is pos- 
sible to work out, in technical terms without the use of money, 
the normally expected annual consumption of raw materials by the 
enterprise according to its technical production capacity, the 
depreciation period for buildings and machinery, the typical loss 
by spoiling or other forms of waste. But the comparison of differ- 
ent kinds of processes of production with the use of different kinds 
of raw materials and different ways of treating them, is carried 
out to-day by making a calculation of comparative profitability in 
terms of money costs For accounting in kind, on the other hand, 
there are formidable problems involved here which are incapable 
of objective solution. Though it does not at first sight seem to 
be necessary, a modern enterprise tends to employ money terms 
in its capital calculations without regard to these difficulties. But 
even this is not entirely fortuitous. In the case of the distribu- 
tion of items to the different accounts, for example, money account- 
ing is used because this is the method of forecasting the conditions 
of future productivity of the business which combines the greatest 
degree of certainty with the greatest flexibility in relation to 
changing circumstances. Without such a means of checking the 
bearing on future profitability, any provision of stocks of materials 
or any other mode of provision in kind would be irrational and it 
would be very difficult to know where to stop. It is difficult to 
see, without money accounting, how reserves ’’ could be 
built up without being specified in detail. Further, an enterprise 
is always faced with the question as to whether any of its parts 
is operating irrationally: that is, unprofitably, and if so, why ' 
It is a question of what parts of the expenditure of resources in 
kind, that is, of costs,” could be saved and, above all, could 
be more .rationally used elsewhere. This can be determined with 
relative ease and accuracy in terms of money accounting by means 
of striking a balance between proceeds and costs on the books, 
which must include the interest payment assigned to that account. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to do this entirely in terms of 
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material goods, and indeed it can be accomplislied at all only in, 55 
very simple cases. This is not a matter of circumstances which 
could be overcome by technical improvements in the methods of 
calculation, but of fundamental limitations, which make really 
exact accounting in terms of calculations in kind impossible in 
principle. 

It is true this might be disputed, though naturally not with 
arguments drawn from the Taylor system, nor from the possibility 
of achieving improvements in efficiency by making use of a system 
of premiums or points without the use of money. The essential 
question is that of how it is possible to discover at what point in 
the organization it would be profitable to employ such measures 
because there existed at that point certain elements of irration- 
ality. It is in finding out these points that accounting in kind 
encounters difficulties which cannot be solved by a subsequent 
assessment in money terms The fundamental limitations of 
accounting in kind as the haszs of calculation in enterprises — of 
a type which would include the heterocephalous and heteronomous 
units of a planned organization of production — are to be found in 
the problem of imputation. This involves much more than a simple 
matter of the arbitrary assignment of values in book-keeping. It 
is rather a matter of the type of highly complex considerations 
analyzed by the theory of marginal utility. A system of account- 
ing in kind would have to set up indices of the value of the 
various significant resources which would play the role of the 
accounting prices of modern business. But it is not clear how 
these indices could be established and regulated; for instance, 
whether they would vary from one unit to another, according 
to special conditions, or whether they would be uniform for the 
whole economy, to take account of social utility, that is, the 
present and future conditions of consumers’ demand. 

Nothing is gained by assuming that, if only the problem of ii 
non-monetary economy were seriously enough attacked, a suitable 
accounting method would be discovered or invented. The problem 
is fundamental to any kind of complete socialization AVe cannot 
speak of any kind of a ^^rational planned economy ” so long as 
at this decisive point we have no way of working out a rational 
plan. 

The difficulties of accounting in kind become more marked when 
the question is considered of whether, from the point of view of 
efficiently satisfying the wants of a given group of persons, it is 
rational to locate a certain enterprise with a given productive 
function at one or an alternative site. The same difficulties arise 
if we want to determine whether a given economic unit, from the 
point of view of the most rational use of the labour and raw 
materials available to it, would do better to obtain certain pro- 
ducts by exchange with other units or bv producing them itself. 
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•56 It is true that tlie basis of tbe location of industries lies in tbe 
natural environment and its simplest data are capable of formula- 
tion in non-monetary terms ^ Nevertheless, the concrete deter- 
mination of whether, according to the relevant circumstances of 
its particular location, a given unit is better assigned one or a 
somewhat different role in the system of production, is, in 
terms of calculation in kind, capable of solution only in terms of 
very crude estimates apart from the few cases where the solution 
is given by some natural peculiarity, such as a unique source 
of a raw material But in spite of the numerous unknowns which 
may be present, the problem in money terms is always capable 
of a determinate solution in principle. 

Finally, there is the independent problem of the comparative 
importance of the satisfaction of different wants, provision for 
which is, under the given conditions, equally feasible In the last 
analysis, this problem is, in at least some of its implications, 
involved in every particular case of the calculations of a produc- 
tive unit Under conditions of money accounting, it has a decisive 
influence on profitability and thereby on the direction of produc- 
tion of profit-making enterprises. But where calculation is only 
in kind, it is in principle soluble only in one of two ways: by 
adherence to tradition or by an arbitrary dictatorial regulation 
which, on whatever basis, lays down the pattern of consumption 
and requires obedience. Even when that is resorted to, it still 
remains a fact that the problem of imputation of the ^ part con- 
tributed to the total product of an economic unit by the different 
factors of production and different executive decisions is not 
capable of the kind of solution which is at present attained by 
•calculations of profitability in terms of money. It is precisely 
the process of provision for mass demand by mass production so 
typical of the present day which would encounter the greatest 
diifficulties. 

1. The proplems of accounting in kind have been -raised in a 
particularly penetrating form by Dr Otto Neurath in his numerous 
works apropos of the tendencies to socialization in recent 
years. The problem is a central one in any discussion of complete 
socialization; that is, that which would lead to the disappearance 
of effective prices. It may, however, be explicitly noted that the 
fact that it is incapable of rational solution serves only to point 
out some of the consequences^ including economic ones, which 
would have to be faced as a result of such a socialist experiment. 
This does not, however, touch the question of the justification of 
such a programme so far as it does not rest on technical considera- 

2 On this, see the contribution of Alfred Weber to tbe jpresent series, English 
edition translated by Carl Joacbim Eriedrich, Tktory of the Location of 
Industries, Chicago, 111 , University of Chicago Press, 1929 
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tioBS, but like most such movements, on ethical postulates or other 56 
forms of absolute value. A "‘refutation of these is beyond the 
scope of any science. From a purely technical point of view, 
however, the possibility must be considered that the maintenance 
of a certain density of population within a given area is possible 
only on the basis of accurate calculation In so far as this is true, 
a limit to the possible degree of socialization would be set by the 
necessity of maintaining a system of effective prices. That can- 
not, however, be considered here. It may be noted, though, that 
the distinction between “ socialism and “ social reform,^’ if 
there is any such, should he made in these terms 

2. It is naturally entirely correct that mere money accounts, 
whether they refer to single enterprises, to any number of them 
or to all enterprises — indeed, even the most complete statistical 
information about the movement of goods in money terms — ^tell us 
nothing whatever about the nature of the real provision of a given 
group with what it needs; namely, real articles of consumption. 
Furthermore, estimates of national income in money are only to 
be taken seriously so far as they serve fiscal ends; that is, they 57 
determine taxable income and property. But this no longer holds 
true in anything like the same degree for income statistics in money 
terms so far as the prices of goods in money are known. But even 
then there is no possibility of checking real welfare in terms of 
substantive rationality. It is further true, as has been convincingly 
shown for the case of extensive farming in the Boman campagna by 
Sismondi and Sombart, that satisfactory profitability, which, in the 
campagna existed for all the participants, in numerous cases has 
nothing to do with an optimum use of the available productive 
I ‘'sources for Ihe jirovision ol consumers' goods for a population 
\ he mode of appropriation. ospcci«a11y, though not solely that of 
land,* leads io a syslem of claims; lo rent and services of various 
kinds which may well obstruct the devt'lopmPTit of even a fechiiica] 
optimum in the exploration of prodiiclive resources. This is, how- 
ever, very far from being a peculiar! ry of capitalistic economies. 

In particular, the much-discussed limitation of production in the 
interest of profitability^ was very highly developed in the economy 
of the Middle Ages and the modern labour movement is acquiring 
a position of power which may lead to similar consecjiicnces Bnt 
there is no doubt that this phenomenon exists in the modern capita- 
listic economy 

The existence of statistics of changes in money prices or of 
money estimates has not, as some writers have tended to give the 
impression, hindered the development of statistics of physical quan- 


3 This miu'h nniist be conceded to Franz Oppenheiirier 
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57 tities This is true, however much fault we may find with the 
available statistics when measured by ideal standards. Probably 
more than nine-tenths of economic statistics are not in terms of 
money, but of physical quantity. 

The work of a whole generation of economists has been concen-* 
trated almost entirely on a critique of the orientation of economic 
action to profitability so far as it has been related to the provision of 
the population with real income All the work of the so-called 
Kathedersoziahsten was, in the last analysis, quite consciously con- 
<ierned with this They have, however, employed as a standard of 
]udgment a mode of social reform which was oriented to social 
welfare.'^ This, as contrasted with complete socialization, has pre- 
supposed the continuance of effective prices and these have, indeed, 
been considered inevitable in an economy which either at that time 
or any other provided for mass production. It is naturally quite 
possible to treat this as a half measure, but it is not in itself a non- 
sensical policy. It 15 true that the problems of a non-monetary 
economy, and especially of the possibility of rational action in terms 
of calculations in kind, have not received much attention. Indeed 
most of the attention they have received has been historical and not 
concerned with present problems. But the World War, like every 
war in history, has brought these problems emphatically to the fore 
in the form of the problems of war economy and the post-war adjust- 
ment. It is, indeed, one of the merits of Dr. Neurath to have pro- 
duced an analysis of just these problems, which, however much it is 
open to criticism both in principle and in detail was one of the first 
and was very penetrating. That economic science has taken little 
notice of his work is not surprising because until now we have had 
only stimulating suggestions, which are, however, so very broad 
that it is difficult to use them as a basis of intensive analysis. The 
problem only begins at the point where the public discussion has 
left off. 

3. It is only with the greatest caution that the results and 
methods of war economy can be used as a basis for criticizing the 
substantive rationality of forms of economic organization. In war 
time the whole economy is oriented to what is in principle a single 
clear goal, and the authorities are in a position to make use of powers 
which would generally not be tolerated in peace except in cases 
where the subjects are slaves of an authoritarian state. 
Furthermore, it is a type of economy which inherently tends toward 
bankruptcy. The overwhelming urgency of the immediate end 
overshadows almost any concern for welfare in the coming era of 
peace. Precision of calculation exists only on the technical level. 
Economically, however, except for materials of which a grave 


4 So<ifUilfoUt%K 
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shortage threatens, and above all, for labour services, calculations 57 
are very rough. Hence calculation has been predominantly, though 
not exclusively, a technical character. vSo far as it has a genuinely 
econonjic character — ^that is, so far as it takes account of alternative 
ends and not only of means for a given end — it is restricted to 
whai IS, from the standpoint of careful monetary calculation, a 
relativel}'- primitive level of calculation according to the principle 
of mai'ginal utility. In type this belongs to the class of budgetary 
calculations and it is not meant to establish a permanent basis for 
the allocation of labour and the means of production. Hence, how- 
ever illuminating the experience of war-time and post-war adjust- 
ments is for the analysis of the possible range of variation of 
economic forms, it is unwise to draw conclusions from the type of 
accounting in kind found under war conditions for their suitability 
in a permanent peacetime economy 

It may be freely conceded : (1) That it is necessary in money 
accounting to make arbitrary assumptions in connexion with means 
of production which have no market price. This is particularly 
common in the case of agricultural accounting; (2) that to a less 
extent something similar is true of the allocation of overhead costs 
among the different branches of a complicated enterprise; (3) that 
the formation of cartel agreements, no matter how rational their 
basis in relation to the market situation may he, immediately 
diminishes the stimulus to accurate calculation on the basis of 
capital accounting, because calculation does not take place, at all 
or with a high degree of accuracy, in the absence of an objective 
need for it. But if calculation were in kind, the situation described 
under (1) would be universal Furthermore anv type of accurate 
allocation of overhead costs, which, however roughly, is now some- 
how achieved in money Lerms, would be(*ome ini])o«sil)le ; and, 
finally, evei’y ^Uaiulus lo evaet calculation would be (diniiria Led 
and would have to be created anew bv arlificoal means llio effective- 
ness of which would be quosLionablo 

It has luHm .^uggtsLed that ihe clerical staff of a hn^nioss concern, 
which IS acinally (o a hirgo extent concerned wil h calculations, 
should be lurued into a universal slatisLical liuieaiz which would 
have the function of I'oplacjug ihe mon clary calculations of the 
present sysioin with a statistical aocoiintiiig in kind This idea not 
only fails to Lake aceoiint of the f inula men tall v different motives 
underlying " ^talisru"^ and calculation,'' it also fails to dis- 
tinguish their tundamentally diilcrcuii, liuulions. They differ 
essentially as the bureaucrat differs from the eiilrejir eneui 

4. Botli (alculation in kind and in money are rational tech- gg 
mques Tiioy do not. howev'ei, by any means exliaust the totality 
of economic aciion There also exjsl aspects ol action wlueh, though 
actually oiKuited to economic consul eratiorm, are unrelated to 
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58 calculation Economic action may be tiaditionally oriented or may 
be afectually deterniinecE All tlie more priniitive aspects of the 
searcli for food on the ])art of luinian beings is closelj?- related to 
that of animals, dominated as the latter is by instinct But apart 
from this, when economically oriented action is dominated by a 
religious faith, by war-like passions, or by attitudes of personal 
loyalty and similar inodes of orientation, the level of rational calcu- 
lation IS likely to be very low, even though the motives are fully 
self-conscious. Bargaining is excluded between brothers/’ 
whether they he brothers in the kinship sense, in a guild, or in a 
religious group. It is not usual to be calculating within a family, 
a group of comrades, or of disciples. At most, in cases of necessity, 
a rough sort of rationing is resorted to, which is a very modest 
beginning of calculation.^ Eyery where it has been money which 
has been the means in terms of which calculation has been 
developed This explains the fact that calculation in kind has 
remained on an even low^er technical level than the actual nature of 
its problems might have necessitated ^ 


13 The Formal ane Substantive Eationality of a 
Money Economy 

It is thus clear that the formal rationality of money calculation 
is dependent on certain quite specific substantive conditions. Those 
which are of a particular sociological importance for present pur- 
poses are the following : (1) Market competition of economic units 
which are at least relatively autonomous. Money prices are the 
product of conflicts of interest and compromises; they thus result 
from systems of power relationships Money is not a mere token or 
sign for unspecified utilities, which could be altered at will without 
any fundamental effect on the character of .the price system, for 
the latter results from the competitiye process. Money is rather, 
primarily, an instrument in the competitive struggle, and prices 
are competitive in their significance. Money, even as a unit of 
account^ is essentially significant as a means of quantitative 
expression of estimated opportunities and risks met in the pursuit 
of competitive advantages ; (2) money accounting attains the highest 
degree of rationality as a means of orientation of economic action by 


5 In chap V, the process by -which calculation gradually penetrates into the 
earlier form of family communism will be taken up {Editor's note — ^What 
Weber here refers to is not included in the present translation As the work 
was finally edited after his death, there is no chap v, but the reference is pro- 
bably in part to the material m part ii, chap n, pp 194 ff of the German text 
The full treatment he intended was probably never written ) 

6 In this respect Otto Neurath appears to be right While the above was in 
press, the essay of Ludwig von Mises, dealing with these problems, appeared 
Unfortunately it was impossible to comment upon it See the dichiv fur Sozinl- 
wtssenschaft, vol xlvii 
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calculation ’vvlieii it takes the form of capital accounting Tins 58 
implies the suhstautive condition of far-reaching market freedom 
in the sense both of the absence of monopolistic limitations which 
are imposed or are economicalh^ irrational ^ and of those which are 
voluntary and economically rational through orientation to the 
securing of market advantages. The competition to dispose of 
products j which results under these circumstances, gives rise to a 
number of expenses, especially for a marketing organization and for 
advertisement in the broadest sense In the absence of competition, 
these expenses would, as in a planned economy or with complete 
monopoly, he unnecessary Capital accounting is further dependent 
on the social conditions of a disciplined organization and the appro- 
priation of the means of production Tins implies the existence 
of a system of imperatively co-ordinated relationships^; (3) it is not 59 
wants as such, but effective® demand for utilities, which regulates 
liie production of goods by piofit-making enterprises oriented to 
capital accounting What is to be produced is thus determined by 
the structure of marginal utilities in the income group wdiich has 
both the inclination and the resources to purchase a given utility 
This will depend on ihe distribution of w’^ealth in the particular 
society. Where complete market freedom is given, the highest 
degree of formal rationality in capital accounting is ahsolntely 
indifferent to all the substantive considerations involved. But it is^ 
precisely the existence of these substantive factors underlying 
monetary calculations which determine a fundamental limitation 
on its rationality. This rationality is of a purely formal character. 

No matter wdiat the standards of value by which they are measured, 
the requirements of formal and of substantive rationality are always 
in principle in conflict, no matter liow^ numerous the individual 
cases in whndi they may coincide empirically It is true that thev 
maybe made to coincide theoielutilU m all cases bid orilv under 
assumptions which are wholly unrealj''tic Th(‘ [maud raiionalilv 
of money accounting has as such no jiunlicaP’oTis for the afUial dis- 
tribution of goods This must always be coii'^ideied scparalelv If 
the standard used is that of the provision of a cortain ajininiina of 
subsistence for the maximum size of popidauon the expenenco ol 
the last few decades would seem to show that formal and -ubdanlixe 
rationality coincide to a relatively high dt'grec The reasons lie in 
the nature of the incentives whirh undeilie tlie ivpe of ('conoanc 
orientation of social action which is alone adecjuale io iho kirge- 
scale use of money calculations llTider all (OTcuiii'^ianc e-- a liolds 
true tluil formal rationaliiy can (‘xi)lain auiilinig abcnn iLe (ype o" 


7 See chap, i, sec 16, p 139 

8 “Effective” in the sense of beinc hacuerl h\ IIic rcoiiisue piiicha&ing po\ 7 f»r 
Weber says lauffcmefligei Begeh — 
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59 real want satisfaction only when it is combined with knowledge of 
the distribution of income.^ 

14r Market Economies and Pi.anned Economies 

Want satisfaction will be said to take place through a market 
economy so far as it results from action oriented to advantages in 
exchange on the basis of self-interest and where co-operation takes 
place only through the exchange process It results, on the other 
hand, from a “ planned economy so far as action is oriented 
systematically to the established order, whether agreed or imposed, 
which is valid within a corporate group. 

Want satisfaction through a market economy normally and in 
proportion to the degree of rationality presupposes money calcula- 
tion. Where capital accounting is used it presupposes the economic 
separation of the budgetary unit and the enterprise Want satis- 
faction by means of a planned economy is dependent, in ways which 
vary in kind and degree according to its extensiveness, on calcula- 
tion in kind as the ultimate basis of the substantive orientation of 
economic action. Eormally, however, the action of the producing 
individual is oriented to the instructions of an administrative staff, 
the existence of which is indispensable. In a market economy the 
individual units are autocephalous and their action is autonomously 
oriented. In the administration of budgetary units, the basis of 
orientation is the marginal utility of money holdings and of antici- 
pated money income in relation to the market situation for the 
purposes of particular purchases. In profit-making enterprises 
capital accounting is the basis of orientation In a planned 
economy, all economic action, so far as it is carried through, is 
oriented heteronoinonsly in terms of the administration of the 
budgetary unit, to rules which enjoin certain modes of action and 
forbid others, and which establish a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. When, in a planned economy, the prospect of individual 
income is used as a means of stimulating self-interest, the type and 
direction of the action thus rewarded is heteronomously determined. 
It is possible for the same thing to he true of a market economy, 
though in a formally voluntary way. This is p"articularly true 
where the unequal distribution of wealth, and particularly of capital 
goods, forces the low-income group to comply with the authority of 
others in order to obtain any return at all for the utilities they can 

^ Weber seems to have said in this passage in a somewhat involved way 
what has come to be generally accepted among the more critical economic 
theoi'ists A simpler way of stating the same point is provided hy the doctrine 
of maximum satisfaction This states the conditions under which, to use Webei’s 
phrase, formal and substantive rationality would coincide It is generally con- 
ceded that among these conditions is the absence of certain types of inequality 
of wealth One of the best statements of the problem is that of Frank S 
Knight in his essay The. Bth%c& of OompePiUon, which is leprmted in the book 
of that title The problem of the relations of formal and substantive rationality 
has for Weber, however, wider ramifications — ‘Eb 
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offer on tlie market. It may be they are subjected to the authority 59 
of a wealthy householder or to that of the owners of capital 
interested in maximizing the profit from it, or of their agents In a 60 
purely capitalistic organization of production, this is the fate of 
the entire working class. 

The following are decisive as elements of the motivation of 
economic activity under the conditions of a market economy : (1) 

For those without substantial property (a) the fact that they run 
the risk, both for themselves and their personal dependents, such as 
tdiildren, wives, sometimes parents, of going without any pro- 
vision; (b) that, in varying degrees subjectively they value econo- 
mically productive work as a mode of life. (2) For those w^ho enjoy 
a privileged position by virtue of wealth or the education which is 
usually in turn dependent on wealth; (a) opportunities for large 
income from profitable undertakings ; (b) ambition ; (c) the valuation 
as a calling of types of work enjoying high prestige; such as 
intellectual work, artistic performance, and work involving high 
technical competence (3) For those involved in the fortunes of 
profit-making enterprises, (a) the risk to the indivi dual’s owm 
capital and conversely his own opportunities for profit, combined 
with (h) the valuation of rational acquisitive activity as a call- 
ing.” The latter may be significant as a proof of the individual’s 
own achievement or as a symbol and a means of autonomous control 
over the individuals subject to his authority, or of control over 
economic advantages which are culturally or materially important 
to an indefinite plurality of persons — ^in a word^ power. 

A planned economy oriented to want satisfaction must, in pro- 
portion as it is radically earned through, weaken the incentive to 
labour so far as the risk of lack of support is involved. For it 
would, at least so far as there is a rational system of provision for 
Wyants, be impossible to allow a worker’s dependents to suffer the 
full consequences of his lack of efidciency in production Further- 
more, autonomy in the direction of organized productive units would 
< have to be gueatly reduced or, in the extreme case, climiiiiitt'd. 
Hence it ■would be impossible to retain capital risk and ]) 2 ‘oof of 
merit b}^ a formally autonomous achievement. The same would be 
true of autonomous power over other individuals and imporiiinl 
features of their economic situation. Along with opportunities 
for special material re-wards, a planned economy may ha^(i command 
over certain ideal motives of what is in the broadosi <senso an 
altruistic iype, wdiich can be used to stimulate a level ol arbjove- 

i In the most general sense as employed below (see sec 24) Beh'j nuu' be 
translated as occupation In the present context, however, Webei ha', a more 
specific meaning in mind, that of an occupational role which embodies an csp<H 2 iallv 
strong element of ethical valuation It is this type of attiturle low.n’d an 
occupational role which Weber found exemplified in the Piocestjnt 'ethn' 
especially in the use of the term ” calling,” in Puritan literature II lias hence 
seemed to lie the most appropriate translation in this passage — ^E d 
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60 ni in ('(‘oncMiiic* j)! (^<hif '» son (‘ 0 ]n])xi!*al)lo to liixU Luc h auimunnon'=; 

oj U‘Tii.iljon {f) ()]){)()i niiHiros fni piofit, ])\ ]n‘(Klii(jng“ fo3‘ llio saiisfi)(‘- 
(>‘n oJ otCi'f t'vc' (loiiKiiid Injc'ii able' io atilucu’O ui a inaT'kol 

(‘((ua)riiv’ \\ a piauiK'd (‘((nioniy in ladically ( anjocl out, it 

rruiNi, iuriluM' ilie dku - ta))l(‘ U'diiction m lorinal lahonaliiy 

0 ) caloiiiaijoii t\ liudi would iiu‘ olinunaljon oL nioncv and 

i apjtal acrouiUiug d’lnN in jnaivly an examples oi du'. laci that 
^Td)N-(aii (n 0 and Lounal lalionalily arc uicTitubly larg-oly cjj)posccl 
1 b?'i f und.uncnlal and, in the la^l anal-' ms uiia \ oidal)l(‘ cdcnnoiu of 
niahonalil-v ni ('(.onoinif* ^y.-ienis in one of ilio uiiportaiit sources of 
aTt ilic pinbhniiN of social policy, aboie al], tbc problems of 
socialiNin - 

1 Tlie above oxpO'-irion obviously forinidaies only tilings vvliicb 

a-»’e generally Lnown. in a soincwliat more precise forni The market 
econoinv in by bn* the most nJi])ortaiil case of typical tvide-sproad 
social acition pi odoininantly oriented to self jiiioiesi " The 
fuocess by ylucli tliiN type of action results in (be safisfacition o£ 
w.ihIn Is fbo subject mailer of economic llieory Knowledge ol it 
in geneial lernis is here ])r*esU|;po‘=ied Tbe use of rite term planned 
economy ” {riauH 1 1 L<( haft) natiirally doe^ nor tniply accejilanco of 
liie well- known pro-})Osab of Ike fti’mei inupsli'i* of C(‘oiioiiii( aflairs. 
Tlio term bas been clioson because, wliilo it doe- not do violence to 
getKual tiMigo it lias, since it was used officially, been -svidely 
accept c‘d This (act inakc' it pieferablo lo tbe term used by 

Xcuratli^ Vn ioalti(}\(jHioi} L,'>chaji^ which vould otherwise Ik' suitable 

2 So iar as it is oriented io profit making, the cconoiuic activiiy 
or corpoiate grotijts^ or that j*egulated by corporate groups^ it, not 
includeti in ilic LOii<‘e])1 of planned economy, whether tlic group be 
a guild, a called oi a IrusT Planned economv nududes the 
eionoujic iicli\itr ot corjiorate giouips only so far as it is oriented 
to the ])rovision tor needs Any system of ei ononur activity orjcnted 
t(' ])iohi niakiiig, no imutoi liow' sirictJy it is regulnferl oj how 
MriiigentU coiiivollod by an aclnn inslratn e stall, preMippo-es effec- 
tive prices and (bus capital accounting -as a basis of aclioii in the 
bmitjiig case oi a lotal system of cariels, prices would be detor- 
minecl by negotiation between the cartel grou[)> and by negotiated 

61 wage «igTeemenLs with labour organjzalions In spite of Ike identity 
cd' their objecUves, complete socialization in Ike sense of a planned 
economy administered purely us a budgetary unit, and partial 
socialization of various branches of production with the veienfcion 

^ Tile fiil]oi,.ug iPinaiks apply to holh sets 13 atid 14 
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of capital accounting, are technically examples of quite different 61 
types. A preliminary step in the direction of the budgetary planned 
economy is to be found wherever consumption is rationed or where- 
ever measures are taken to control the spontaneous distribution of 
goods. A centrally planned organization of production, whether 
it IS undertaken by voluntary agreement, by authoritatively imposed 
cartels, or by agencies of the government, is primanty concerned 
with a rational organization of the use of means of production and 
labour resources and cannot, on its own terms, do without prices. 

It is thus hy no means fortuitous that the type of socialism which 
attempts to ration goods tends to hecome intimately connected with 
Guild Socialism, oriented as tbe latter is to the interevsts of 
workers in their jobs. This has happened against the will of the 
leaders of the latter movement who have been interested in a com- 
pletely rational scheme 

3. It will not be possible to enter at this point on a detailed dis- 
cussion of the formation of such economic corporate groups as 
cartels, corporations or guilds Their general tendency is orienta- 
tion to the regulation or monopolistic exploitation of opportunities 
for profit They may arnse by voluntary agreement, but are more 
generally imposed even where formally voluntary ^ 

The conflict between two rival forms of socialism has not died 
down since it was started m Marx’s Misiere de la Philosophic. On 
the one hand, there is the type, which includes especiall}^ the 
Marxists, which is evolutionary and oriented to the problem of 
production; on the other, the type which takes the problem of dis- 
tnbution as its starting point and advocates a rational planned 
econoni}" The latter is again to-day coming to he called com- 
munism ” The conflict within the Russian socialistic inovemeni, 
especially as exemplified in the vigorous disputes between Plechaiiov 
and Lenin, was in the last analysis essentially concerned wdth Ihe 
issue. While the internal divisions of present-day socialism are verv 
largely concerned with competition foT leadership and for 
benefices,’^ along with these issues and underlying them goes tlie 
same set of problems. In particular, the economic experience of 
war time has given impetus to the idea of a rationally planned 
economy, but at the same time, to the development of interests in 
appropriation. 

The question of whether a planned economy, in whatever mean- 
ing or extent, should be introduced, is naturally not in this form a 

^ The expression which has been translated as “ guild socialism ” w 
“ Betnehsmts ” — Soziahsmm This was the movement in Geimany which looked 
upon the Works Councils as the entering wedge for a completely socialistic 
organization of the national economy. This is sufficiently similar to the movo- 
nient known in England as “Guild Socialism” to justify this translation — 

^ Compare iii the most general terms, chap i, sec 10, and also the discussion 
of the appropriation of economic advantages, sec, 19 ff of the present chapter 
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61 scientific problem. On scientific grounds it is possible only to 
inquire wliat would probably be tbe results of any given specific pro- 
posal, and thus wbat unforeseen or undesired consequences would 
bave to be accepted if tbe attempt were made. Honesty requires 
tbat all parties should admit tbat, wbile some of tbe factors are 
known, many of those which would be important are only very 
partially understood In the present discussion, it is not possible to 
enter into the details of the problem in such a way as to arrive 
at concretely conclusive results The points which will be taken 
up can be dealt with only in a fragmentary way in connexion with 
forms of corporate groups, particularly the state It was possible 
above only to introduce an unavoidably brief discussion of the most 
elementary aspects of the technical problem. The phenomenon of a 
regulated market economy has, for the reasons noted above, not yet 
been taken up 

4. The organization of economic activity on the basis of a market 
economy presupposes the appropriation of the non-human sources of 
utilities on the one hand, and market freedom on the others The 
extent of market freedom is a function of the degree to which these 
sources of utility, particularly the means of transport and produc- 
tion, are appropriated. Por, the higher the degree of market- 
ability, the more will economic action be oriented to market situa- 
tions. But market freedom is further a function of the degree to 
which appropriation is limited to 7ion-]mmam sources of utility 
Every case of the appropriation of human beings through slavery or 
serfdom, or of economic advantages through control of persons, as 
in market monopolies, restricts the range of human action which 
can be so oriented. Fichte in his GescMossener Handelsstaat was 
right in treating this limitation of the concept of property to 
non-human goods, along with the extension of autonomy of control 
over the things included, as characteristic of the modern property 
system with its intimate relations to the market economy All the 
parties to market relations have had an interest in the development 
of this form of property right because it increased the area within 
which they could orient their action to the opportunities of profit 
offered by the market situation. The development of this type of 
property syvstem is hence primarily attributable to their infiuence 

5. For reasons of convenience, the common term collective 
economy [Gemeirhw'irtscliaft) has been avoided It suggests a 

collective interest or a community of sentiment as tbe 
normal things but for purposes of definition it is not necessary to 

62 include them " The economic organization of the estate of a feudal 
lord or of a monarch like the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom, belongs 
to the same category in the present terminology, as does that of a 
family household. Both are equally to be distinguished from a 
market economy. 
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6. For the purposes of the definition of a market economy, it is 
indifferent whether or to what extent economic action is 
capitalistic/^ that is, is oriented to capital accounting The 
budgetary satisfaction of wants in money terms may involve a 
market economy; indeed, that is the more common case It would 
he a mistake to assume that the development of capitalistic entei- 
prises occurred in direct proportion to that of the satisfaction of 
wants through a money economy It would he particularly unten- 
able to maintain that this was true of capitalistic forms of the par- 
ticular type which have developed in the Western World In fact, 
the contrary is true The extension of money economy might well 
go hand in hand with the increasing monopolization of the larger 
sources of profit by the household economy of a prince The Egypt 
of the Ptolemies is an outstanding example According to the 
evidence of the accounts which have survived, it was a highly 
developed money economy, but its accounting remained budgetary 
accounting and did not develop into capital accounting. It is also 
possible that with the extension of a money economy could go 
a process of feudalization {V er^frundnng) of fiscal advantages 

resulting in a traditionalistic stabilization of the economic system 
This happened in China, as will be shown later ® Finally, the 
capitalistic investment of money resources could take place in 
relation to sources of potential profit which were not oriented to 
opportunities of exchange in a free commodity market and were 
thus not oriented to the production of goods. For reasons which 
will be discussed below, this has been almost umvorsally Lruc oiu'- 
side the area of the modern western econom]c oider 


15 , Types op Economic Division or Laholr ' 

Every type of social action in a group which is onoutod to 
economic considerations and every associati\e relaiiou'^hip of 
economic significance involves to some degree a paiimulai mode of 
division and organization of human services in the uiiei’e^t of pro- 
duction. A mere glance at the facts of economic action reveals tluit 
different persons perform different types of work arul tlmi Ibese are 
combined in the service of common ends, with each oilno and with 
the nou-human means of production, in the most varied ways Tlie 
complexity of these phenomena is extreme, but yet it is possible (o 
distinguish a few types 

Human services for economic purposes may be di^inigiushed .u 
(a) “managerial,’’ or (h) oriented to the lu‘1ioiis, of a 


s reefers to is not entirely clear It is ceiLiiiilv no .mv paii of 

the present translation Weberns most extensive treatment of rinna is in tlio fust 
yoiume of the IiQligio7isso%iolog%Q There are also various scatteie'’i jcMmenros 
in the untranslated portions of Wirtschaft und GesellscMt Hie ansf 
of which IS pp. 707 ff Very likely he intended a more oxteiis'c Lic.amont 
which remained unwritten. — 'En. 
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62 managerial agency. The latter type will l)e called labour for 
purposes of the following discussion. 

It goeb without saying that managerial activity constitutes 
labour ’’ in the most definite sense if labour is taken to mean the 
expenditure of time and effort as such The use of the term labour 
in conirudistinctioii to managerial activity has, however, come to be 
generally accepted for social reasons and this usage will be followed 
in the present discussion. For more general purposes, the terms 
‘‘ services or work will be used. 

"Wit bin a social group the ways in which labour or other work 
may be carried on typically may be classified in the following 
way (1) Technically, according to the way in which the services of 
a plurality of cd-operating individuals are divided up and combined, 
with each oilier and with the non-human means of production, to 
carry out the ieehnical procedures of production; (2) socially. In 
ihe first place, forms of labour may vary according to whether 
particular services do or do not fall within the jurisdiction of auto- 
cephalous and autonomous economic units, and according to the 
e{ onomic character of these units Closely connected with 
this is variation according to the modes and extent to which 
the various services, the non-human means of production, and 
()p])orf unities for economic profit, used as sources of profit or 
as means of acquisition, are or are not appropriated These factors 
determine the mode of occupational differentiation, a social pheno- 
menon, and the organization of the market, an economic pheno- 
menon, (3) finally, in every case of combination of services with 
each other and with non-huinan means of production, it is 
important, in determining their division among economic units and 
the modes of appropriation, to know whether they are used in a 
^ f*ontext of budgetary administration, or of profit-making enterprise.*^ 

1. It should be emphatically stated that the present discussion 
is concerned only with a brief summary of the sociological aspects 
of these phenomena, so far .as they are relevant to its context The 
economic aspect is included only in so far as it is expressed in what 
are formally sociological categories In a substantive sense, the 
discussion would he economic only if the conditions of pi ice deter- 
mination and market relationships, which have heretofore been 
dealt with only on a theoretical level, were introduced into it It 
would, however, he possible to treat such substantive aspects of the 

6 For this and the followmg section, aee especially the authoritative discussion 
of Karl Bucher in his aiticle “ Gewerbe ” in the Hand woi ter buck der 8taatswi&sen- 
achaften and in his book, Vie Entstehung det V olksiairt&cliaft These are funda- 
mentally important works Both the terminology . and the classification here 
presented have departed from Bucher’s only where it seemed necessary for reasons 
of convenience There is little reason to cite other references for the following 
exposition does not pretend to achieve new results, but only to provide a scheme of 
analysis useful for the purposes of this work 
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proMeiii in sacli a general introtlnction to tlie field only in terms 6S 
•which would inTolve u very imfortnnate kind of one-sidedness 
Jhiitheiniure, attempts to explain these things in purely economic 
te^’ios ure both niisleudmg* and open to question. To take an 
exam})le The Uaik Ages in the lOtli to the 12th centuries have been 
lieJd to he the deeibive period for the development of that tyjie of 
Medieval labour which, though subject to corporate regulations, was 
in a ben^e free labour In particular, it is held that the lords were 
in u bituation of having to compete foi the fees and income arising 
from the control over land, personal status, and jurisdiction; and 
that this situation permitted peasants, miners, and artisans to profit 
from the competition of the lords It is further held that the 
decisive period for the development of capitalism was that of the 
grcad long drawn-out price revolution of the 16th century. This led 
both to an absolute and a relative increase in the prices of almost all 
products of the land in the western world. It is only necessary to 
apply well-known principles of agricultural economics to see that 
this both made possible and stimulated the development of enter- 
prises winch sold products on the inai-ket. This in turn led to the 
development of large-scale production, in part, .as in England, of 
the capitalistic type , in part, as between the Elbe and Russia, more 
on the basis of patriarchal estates Furthermore, it meant, in most 
cases, an absolute rise of prices, but, relatively in the normal case, 
a fall 111 the price of important industrial products. Then, so far as 
the necessary forms of organization and other conditions, both 
exteinul and subjective, were given, there would be a stimulus to the 
development of market enterprises related in a competitive system. 
These were, to be sure, not present in Germany, but this fact is held 
t(j account for the economic decline which started there about that 
time The consequence of all this is the development of capitalistic 
enterprises in the industrial tiold Its Jiero'^sary pici‘eqnisil(‘ was 
the development of exteubise markets An indicaiioii that, thi^ 
w.'n’ actually happening j- in (‘eriain i‘hai gc- of iMiglish com- 
lumcial policy, to say iiotlurig oL other phenoTnena 

Jn order to verify tboorciic«il loa^oning ahoLil die ^uh-iLaiilne 
economic conditions of the development ol economic ^Lnlclurc'^ it 
would he necessary to employ ilie^cs, no*!) ili(\so an{t >,iinilar one^ 

This cannot, however, he aueiiipted m the present fbsc us^ioii Tb( 3 so 
and numerous other equally t onlrovorsidi iheoiie-, even so far as 
they could be proved not In he wholly erroneous, (annoi be incor- 
porated into the present .scinnne which i^ inlenlionaliy Innited i.o 
sociological concepts In thai ilie orosont dit^cnis^ion rououncea any 
attempt to take account or this tvpe of dala, iKwrcvcr the following 
exposition in this chapter oxphcidy ropiLilialob any claim to ( on- 
crete explanation ^ and ic'^incts iL^idt to working out a socio- 
logical typology The same i*' tiuc oj (he prc^^ions di'=GU>'-ion in 
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63 that it consciously omitted to develop a theory of money and price 
determination. This must he strongly emphasized. Tor the facts 
of the economic situation provide the flesh and blood for a genuine 
explanation of the process by which even a sociologically relevant 
development takes place. What can be done here is only to provide 
a scaffolding which is adequate to enable the analysis to work with 
relatively clear and definite concepts. 

It is obvious, not only that no attempt is here made to do justice 
to the empirical historical aspect of economic development, hut even 
the typology of the genetic order of possible forms is neglected The 
present aim is only to develop a systematic scheme of classification. 

2. A coinmou and correct objection to the usual terminology 
of economics, is that it fails to make a distinction between 
the organization and the enterprise. In the field of 

economically oriented action, “ organization is a technical 
category which designates the ways in which various types of 
services are continuously combined with each other and with non- 
human means of production Its antithesis is one of two things 
either intermittent activity, or that which is discontinuous from 
the technical point of view, as is true empirically of every houHC3- 
hold. The antithesis of enterprise, denoting as it does a type of 
economic orientation, nameljT-, profit making, is the budgetary unit 
which is oriented to provision for needs Glassification of types of 
economic orientation in terms of profit-making enterprise and 
budgetary units is not, howevei, exhaustive. There are actions 
oriented to acquisition which are not covered by the concept of enter- 
prise All cases of seeking earnings from work, like the work (}f 
the author, the artist, the official, are neither one nor the other 
The receipt and use of incomes from investment is a clear case of 
budgetary administration. 

Despite the mixture of categories, a ])rofit“making organization 
{Erioeo^hshetrieby is spoken of wherever there is continuous per- 
manent co-ordinated action on the part of an entrepreneur. Such 
action is in fact unthinkable without an organization,’’ though, 
in the limiting case, it may be merely the organization of his own 
activity, without any help from others. Here it is a matter 
primarily of distinguishing the budgetary unit from the enterprise 
and its attendant organization. The term '' profit-making organiza- 
tion,” instead of a continuous profii -making enterprise is, it may 

7 Betneh and Untemvhmtmg. In a good deal of liis discussion, Weber uses 
the term Betneh in a context -where , this distinction is not important Thus he 
speaks of an Erxueihs.hetneh \ hence Betneh has often been translated as “ enter- 
prise” But where the distinction is important in the context, “organization” 
IS used — 

s See above note In most cases it has seemed best to translate Eruerhsbp- 
trieh with “ enterprise,” as to speak of a profit-making o-rgamzation as distin- 
guished from an enterprise would unduly complicate the terminology without 
bringing out sufficiently important empirical distinctions — 
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B< vv Le noted, to be accepted, because tliere it is unambiguous, only 63 
for tbe simplest case where the unit of tecbiiical organization 
coincides with the unit of enterprise But in a market economy, it 
is possible for a number of teclinically separate organizations or 
plants to be combined in a single enterprise. The latter 
rcceiTes its unity by no means alone through the personal relation- 64 
sbip of the various units to the same entrepreneur, but by virtue 
of the fact that they are all controlled in terms of some kind of 
consistent plan in their exploitation for purposes of profit. It is 
hence possible that there should be transitional forms Where the 
term organization ” or plant is used by itself, it will always 
refer to the technically distinct unit consisting in buildings, equip- 
ment, labour forces, and technical management. The latter is pos- 
sibly heterocephalous and heteronomous This state of affairs would 
still exist, as even ordinary usage recognizes, in a communistic 
economy. The term profit-making organization will be used 
from now on only in cases where the technical and the economic 
unit, the enterprise, coincide.^ 

The relation between organization and enterprise raises par- 
ticularly difficult terminological questions in the case of such 
categories as factory and putting-out industry.’ The latter 
is clearly a category of enterprise. From the point of view of 
organization, there are two types of units : The commercial 
organization and those which are parts of the workers’ households 
without any centralized workshop except in certain cases where a 
iriaster craftsman organizes one on his own initiative. The organiza- 
tions in the worker’s household perform certain specified functions 
for the commercial organization, and vice versa The process is 
thus not understandable in terms of technical organization alone. 

It is necessary in addition to employ the categories of market, profit- 
making enterprise, household (of the individual worker), and 
('xploitai ion of conirndod services for profit 

The cont'epL ol ** factory"" could, as liiis oilcii boon propobod, b(‘ 
defined m cntiroly nnn-economic lorms as a mode of lecbin’cal 
orgaiiizalion leaving aside considoialion of the status of the 
worlcovb whether free or unireo, the mode of divibion of labour, 
jnvolvmg the exieiii of internal technical bpccializalion. and the 
fypo of moans of production, ivliether maclimos or lools Thi^ would 
make it equivaleni to an oigani/od workshop But besides this it 
IS necessary 1o include in ihe definition (ho mode of appro])riaiion 
\ii the hands of an owner of the premjsc*^ and the moans of pro- 

A'l Jias dlreach been noted jt does not sccni iicco&s.'iry to innodiice tins 
ter7T]inolo{Xical compile on into tbe o .in ski uni - Ed 

2 flauiinidiuH} le Tins is often rraii'^lated as ‘ domestic indiistrv ’ A? Wob(‘" 
poims oiiL iiov.evcr^ tins teim dew^nates the unit of technical or:jamzr' ion, 
namely tlie household, and not of business enteipiise Toi this rrlj^on sinh 
.in'lnnitips as Piofo^tor R F G«i\ preior fho leiin ‘pulling out iridu.dpy -Eix 
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^ cliictioii Otherwise, ilie concept becomes confused with that ot an 
^^ergasteiTon.” ^ If tins distinction is made, it seems more appro- 
priate to define boib factory and “ putting-out system as strictly 
economic categories of capitalistic enterprise Then, in a strictly 
socialistic economy, there would neither be factories nor put- 
tmg-out enterprises, but only workshops, buildings, machines, 
tools, and various types of labour in the shop or at home 

3. The question of stages of economic development wull be 
considered only in so far as it is absolutely necessary, and then 
only incidentally/ The following points will suffice for the present 
It has fortunately become more common lately io distinguish 
types of economic s^^stem from types of economic policy The 
stages winch Schonberg first suggested, and, which in a somewhat 
altered form, have become identified wnth Schmoller’s name, 
domestic economy/' village economy," the economy of landed 
estates and royal households, town economy," territorial 
economy," and national economy,"^ have been formulated accord- 
ing to the type of corporate group regulating economic activity 
But there is no implication of any specific mode of variation even 
in the type of regulation to which economic activity has been sub- 
jected by the different corporate groups thus classified in terms of 
the extent of their jurisdiction. Thus the territorial economic 
policies of the Grerman states consisted to a large extent simply in 
taking over the measures developed in the town economy Further- 
more, their innoTatioiis w^ere not greatly different from the 
mercantilislic " policies, wdiich w^ere typical of those of the patri- 
monial states wdiich had already achieved a relatively high level of 
rationality They w^ere thus similar to national economic 
policies," to use the common term, which is, how’-ever, not very 
appropriate This classification, further, clearly does not imply 
that the in3ier structure of the economic system, the modes in which 
Avork roles were assigned, differentiated and combined, the ways in 
Avhich these different functions were divided betw''een independent 
economic units, and the modes of appropriation of control oVer 
gg labour, means of production, and opportunities for profit, m any 
way ran parallel to the extent of jurisdiction of the corporate group, 
which might he responsible for economic policy. Above all, it does 
not imply that this structure Avas a simple function of the extent of 
corporate jurisdiction. To demonstrate the untenahility of this 
view, it is only necessary to compare the Western World Avith Asia 
and the situation in modern Europe with that of antiquity At 

A Weber himself takes over the Greek word, and since the closest JEn«;lish 
equivalent, “workshop/' is too indefinite, it seems best to retain his hwii 
term — Eb 

^ The corresponding’ German terms are Bauswirtschaft^ Vorfwirtsehnff^ 
Stadtw^ftschaft, T tmtorialwirUchaft^ and Vollcswirtschaft, 
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the same time^ in considering economic structure, it is by no means 65 
legitimate to ignore the existence or absence of corporate groups 
with substantive powers of regulation of economic activity, nor to 
ignore the essential purposes of their regulation. The modes of 
profit-making activity are strongly influenced by such regulation, 
but it IS by no means only political corporations which are important 
in this respect. 

4. In this connexion, as well as others, the purpose of the dis- 
cussion has been to determine the optimum conditions for the formal 
rationality of economic activity and its relation to the various types 
of substantive demands which may be made on tbe economic system 

16 Types oe the Technical Division of Laboxjp 

From a technical point of view the division of labour may take 
the following forms. In the first place, it may vary according' to 
modes of differentiation and combination of work services as such 
(1) They may vary according to the type of functions undertaken by 
the same person He may combine managerial functions with those 
of carrying out specifications; or Ins work may be specialized in 
terms of one or the other. 

The distinction is naturally relative It is common for an indivi- 
dual who normally supervises to take a hand in the work from time 
to time, as in the case of the peasants with larger holdings. The 
type cases of combination of the iwo functions are* The small 
peasant, the independent artisan, or the small boatman 

A given individual may perform functions wlncb are technically 
different and contribute to different results, or lie may perform only 
technically specialized functions In the first case, the lack of 
specialization may be due to the technical level of work which does 
not permit further dividing up, to seasonal variation, or to tbe 
exploitation of labour services as a side line at times when they are 
not taken up by their primary occupation. In the second case, the 
function may be specialized in terms of the product in such a wav 
that the same worker carries out all the processes necessaiy for 
this product, though they differ technically from each other In a 
sense, this involves a combination of different functions and will 
be called the specification of function.’’ On the other hand, ibe 
functions may be differentiated according to the type of work, so 
that the product is brought to completion only by combining, simul- 
taneously or successively, the work of a number of persons This is 
the specialization of function ” The distinction is to a large 
extent relative, but it exists in principle and is historically 
important. 

The case where there is little division of labour because of the 
low technical level is typical of primitive household economies 
There, with the exception of the differentiation of sex roles, every 
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66 individual performs every function as the occasion arises. Seasonal 
variation has been common in the alternation of agricultural work 
in the summer with the crafts in the winter. An example of side 
lines is the tendency for urban workers to take up agricultural work 
at certain times, such as the harvest, and also the various cases of 
secondary functions undertaken in otherwise free time, which is- 
common even in modern offices 

The case of specification of function is typical of the occupational 
structure of the Middle Ages. Then, there was a large number of 
crafts, each of which specialized in the production of a particular 
article, but with no reference to the technical heterogeneity of the 
functions involved. There was thus a combination of functions. 
The specialization of functions, on the other hand, is crucial to the 
modern development of the organization of labour. There are, how- 
66 ever, important physiological and psychological reasons why it has 
virtually never been pushed to the absolute extreme of isolation, 
even on the highest levels of specialization. There is almost always 
an element of specification of function involved. It is not, how- 
ever, as in the Middle Ages, oriented to the final product. 

(2) The differentiation and combination of different functions 
may further vary according to the modes in which the services of a 
plurality of persons are combined to achieve a co-ordinated result. 
There are two mam possibilities : First, the accumulation of 
functions; that is the employment of a number of persons all per- 
forming the same function to achieve a result. This may he 
organized in such a way that the functions are co-ordinated but 
technically independent of each other, are thus parallel; or they 
may he organized on a technical basis in relation to a single common 
purpose. 

Examples of the first case are the functions performed by 
carpenters or plasterers, several of whom work at the same time on 
the same job. The second type is exemplified on a grand scale in 
ancient Egypt in such cases as the transportation of huge stones by 
thousands of workers, large numbers of them performing the same 
acts, such as pulling on ropes, at the same time 

The second type is the combination of fnnctions — that is, of 
functions which are qualitatively different, and thus specialized — ^in 
order to achieve a result. These functions may he technicallv 
independent and either simultaneous or successive; or they mav 
involve technically organized co-operation in the simultaneous per 
formance of technically complementary functions. 

1 A particularly simple example of simultaneous, technically 
independent functions is furnished by the parallel spinning of the 
warp and the woof for a given cloth In the same class are to he 
placed a very large number of processes which are, from a technical 
point of view, undertaken independently, hnt are all designed as 
part of the production of the same final product. 
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2. An example of tte successive type of tecliuically independent 66 
processes is furnislied by tbe relation of spinning, weaving, fulling, 
dyeing and finishing. Similar examples are to be found in every 
industry. 

3. The combination of specialized functions is found all the way 
from the case of an assistant holding a piece of iron while a 
blacksmith forges it, a case which is repeated in every modern 
foundry, to the complicated situations, which, though not specific 
to modern factories, are an important characteristic of them. One 
of the most highly developed types outside the factory is the 
organization of a symphony orchestra or of the cast of a theatrcial 
production. 

17. Types of the Technical Division of Labour — (Continued) 

The division of labour varies also, from a technical point of 
view, in terms of the extent and nature of combinations with the 
non-human means of production. 

1. Forms may vary according to whether they consist purely in 
personal services, as in the case of wash-women, barbers, the per- 
formance of actors, or whether they produce or adapt goods by 

working up or transporting raw materials. The latter may 
consist in construction work, as that of plasterers, decorators, and 
stucco workers, in production of commodities and in transport of 
commodities. There are many transitional forms between them. 

2. They may be further distinguished according to the stage at 67 
which they stand in the process from original raw material to con- 
sumption; thus from the original products of agriculture and 
mining, to goods which are not only ready to consume, but available 

at the desired place for consumption 

3 "I he forms ma^ further vary according to Lhe ways ni which 
the} use (a) Fixed plant and facilities.* Those may consisL in 
souices of power, that is, means of harnessing energy, either that of 
natural forces, such as the power of water, wind, or heat from fire, 
or that which is produced mechanically, especially steam and elec- 
trical power, or in special premises for wurk, or they ma} use (b) 
implements of w’ork,® which includ(i tools, apparatus, and machines 
In some cases onh’’ one or aiiotbor of these means of production may 
be used, or none. Tools ” arc Ihose aids to labour, the design of 
which IS adapted to the physiological and psychological conditions 
of manual labour Apparatus '' is something which ib “ tended ” 
by the worker. iEachincs ” arc mechanized apparatus These 

ATdage,^ 

6 ArbtitBmxtttl 
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67 rather vague distinctions have a certain significance for characteriz- 
ing epochs in the development of industrial technology. 

The use of mechanized sources of power and of machinery is 
characteristic of modern industry. From a technical point of view, 
the latter presupposes specialization of functions and the saving of 
human labour, and also a peculiar uniformity and calculability of 
performance, both in quality and quantity. It is thus rational only 
where there exists a sufficiently wide demand for particular types 
of products In the case of a market economy, it presupposes 
adequate purchasing power for the relevant goods; and this in turn 
depends on a certain type of income distribution. 

It IS quite out of the question here to undertake to develop even 
the most modest outline of a theory of the evolution of the tech- 
nology and economics of tools and machinery. The concept of 
"‘apparatus refers to such things as the type of loom which was 
operated by a foot-pedal and to numerous other similar devices 
These already involve a certain relative independence on the part of 
the mechanical process, as distinguished from the functioning of 
the human or, in some cases, the animal organism. Without such 
apparatus, which included in particular various devices for moving 
materials in mines, machines, with their importance in modern 
technology, would never have come into existence. Leonardo’s 
famous inventions were types of apparatus. 

18. Social Aspects oe the Division oe Labotjk 

From the social point of view, types of the division of labour 
may be classified in the following way : In the first place, there is 
the question of the ways in which qualitatively different, especially 
complementary functions, are divided between more or less auto- 
cephalous and autonomous economic units, which may further be 
distinguished economically according to whether they are budgetary 
units, or profit-making enterprises. There are two polar possibili- 
ties : 

(1) A unitary ’’ economy {JE%rbhe%tsw%Ttschaft) where the 
specialization of functions is wholly internal, completely hetero- 
cephalous and heteronomous and carried out on a purely technical 
basis. The same would be true of the co-ordination of function. A 
unitary economy may, from an economic point of view, be either a 
budgetary unit or a profit-making enterprise. 

On the largest possible scale a communistic organization of a 
national economy would be a unitary budgetary economy On the 
smallest scale, an example is the primitive family unit which 
gg included all, or the great majority of ^productive functions — a closed 
household economy. The type case of a profit-making enterprise 
with a high degree of internal specialization and co-ordination of 
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functions is naturally tlie great vertical combination’' wbicb treats 68 
with outsiders only as an integrated unit. These two distinctions 
will suffice for the moment as a treatment of the development of 
autonomous economic units ; (2) the differentiation of functions may^ 
on the other hand, exist as between autocephalous economic units. 

(a) It may consist in the specialization or specification of functions 
between units which are heteronomous, but are autocephalous, 
which are thus oriented to an order established by agreement or 
imposed. The order, in turn, may be substantively oriented in a 
variety of ways. Its main concern may be to provide for the 
needs of a superior economic unit, which may be the budgetary 
unit of a lord, an oikos, or a profit-making enterprise con- 
trolled by a political body The order may, on the other hand, he 
concerned with providing for the needs of the members of some 
organized group. Prom an economic point of view, this may he 
accomplished by the organization of subsidiary budgetary units, or 
of profit-making enterprises. The corporate group in question may 
exercise any one of a large number of functions. ' It may he confined 
to the regulation of economic activity or may, at the same time, be 
engaged in economic action on its own account, (b) The other main 
type is the specialization of autocephalous and autonomous units in 
a market economy, which are oriented on the one hand substantively 
only to their own self-interest, formally only to the order of a 
corporate group, such as the laissez faire state, which enforces only 
formal, rather than substantive rules.® 

1. A, typical example of the corporate group which, limiting its 
function to the regulation of economic activity, takes the form of a 
budgetary unit administered by an association of the members, is 
the organization of village handicrafts in India, Corporate groups, 
which are themselves engaged in economic activity, like the house- 
hold of a great noble, are illustrated by the organizations which 
provide for the wants of great landlords or slaveowners by means of 
contributions from the individual holdings of subjects, dependents, 
serfs, slaves, cottars, or sometimes village craftsmen. These pheno- 
mena have been found spontaneously developed in every part of the 
world. Cases of production of compulsory payments in kind to a 
landlord or to a town corporation, have, in so far as the^^ have not 
served substantive, but as has often been the case, only fiscal ends, 
constituted only the regulation of economic activity. This type of 
control has served profit-making ends in cases where the services of 
household industries have been exploited for the benefit of the con- 
trolling unit. 

7 What Weber apparently has in mind is the type of “ trust ” which controls 
all stages of the process of production from raw material to the finished product 
Thus many of our steel enterprises have not only blast furnaces and rolling mills, 
but coal mines, coke ovens, railways and ships, and 'iron ore mines The most 
notable example m Germany in Weber’s time was the Stinnes combine. — 

®See above, chap, i,, sec. 15. 
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68 Tlie types wliere there is specialization and specification of 
fiinctionj as between heteronomons units, are all cases of the imposi- 
tion of specialized functions They have been common in many very 
old small-scale industries. The Solingen metal trade was originally 
organized in terms of a voluntary association determining the 
division of labour by agreement. It was only later that it became 
organized in terms of imperative co-ordination — ^that is, became a 
putting-out industry/’ The type where the autocephalous 
economic units are subject only to regulation by a corporate group 
is illustrated by innumerable cases of the rules established by village 
communities and town corporations for the regulation of trade, so 
far at least as these have a substantive influence on the processes of 
production. 

The case of specialization as between units in a market economy 
is best illustrated by the modern economic order. 

2 . A few further details may be added. The rules of those 
corporate groups which attempt to provide for the wants of their 
members on a budgetary basis, are related to the component budget- 
ary units in a particular way — that is, they are oriented to the pro- 
spective needs * of the individual members, not of the organized 
group, such as a village, itself. Specified services of this kind will 
be called demiurgic liturgies;® and this type of provision for needs, 
correspondingly, demiurgic. It is always a question of corporate 
regulation governing the division of labour and, in some cases, the 
ways in which specialized functions are co-ordinated. 

This term will not, on the other hand, be applied to a corporate 
group, whether it is imperatively co-ordinated or based on volun- 
tary co-operation, if it carries on economic activity on its own 
account, contributions to which are assigned on a specialized basis 
The type cases of this category are the specialized and specified 
contributions in kind of feudal manors, landed estates, and other 
types of large household units But assigned obligations are also 
common in various types of corporate groups which are not 
primarily oriented to economic ends, such as the households of 
princes, political groups and the budgetary administration of local 
communities. These contributions are generally for the benefit of 
the budgetary needs of the governing authority or for corporate 
purposes. This way of providing for the needs of a budgetary unit 
by means of qualitatively specified liturgies and payments in kind 
09 bn the part of peasants, craftsmen, and merchants, will, when they 
are owed to a personal superior be called the o%kos type of 

9 The term “ demiurgic ” is taken over directly from Weber, who introduced 
it in this technical sense It is not, apparently, current in the German 
literature — ^En. 

1 The term Oihos is, of course, taken over from the Greek As Weber notes 
below, however, it was introduced into economic discussion by Eodbertus and 
has been used in the German literature ever since — ^En 
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organization. Wtere they are received by the corporate budgetary 
unit as such, they will be called corporate liturgies in iind/^ 
The principle governing this mode of provision for the budgetary 
needs of a corporate group engaged in economic action, is 
“ liturgical provision. This mode of organization has played an 
exceedingly important historical role and will have to be discussed 
frequently. In many political corporations, it has taken the place 
of modern taxation and, in economic groups, it has made possible a 
decentralization of the central organization by providing for its 
needs through agencies which were not included in the single 
common unit. On the contrary, each unit has managed its own 
affairs, but has assumed the obligation to fulfil certain functions 
for the central unit and to that extent has been dependent on it. 
Examples are peasants and serfs, subject to various kinds of labour 
services and payments in kind; craftsmen attached to an estate; and 
a large number of other types Rodbertus was the first to apply 
the term ozkos to the large-scale household economies of anti- 
quity. He used as the principal criterion the tendency to self- 
sufliciency in provision for needs by using the services of members 
of the household unit itself or of others dependent on it. In all 
these cases, the non-human means of production were made avail- 
able without relation to the market. It is a fact that the landed 
estates, and still more the royal households of antiquity, especially 
in the Few Kingdom in Egypt, were cases where the greater part 
of the needs of the unit were provided by services and payments 
in kind, which were obligations of dependent household units. At 
the same time, the degree of approach to the pure type varies widely 
The same phcnoinona aie to be found at times in China and India, 
and io a less extent in oui own l^riclflle Ages, begin uing with the 
capitular c de idlis Ji is irue lliat exchange wnth the oiii'^ide 
world has generally not been cniiroly lacking, but has tended to 
have the character of biidgelarv exchange Obligat-ions to monev 
payment ha\e also not been uncommon. buL haNe generally played 
a subsidiary part in the main provision for noed& and have tended 
to be traditionally fixed It has aho not been uncommon foi the 
economic units subject to liturgical obligations to be involved iii 
exchange relations The decishe point, howevci, i< ihat the main 
emphasis lay on Ihe fact that iho subsistence of the members w'as 
regarded as a reiurn for the services of the land and equipment the 
members were privileged to iiac There arc, of course, many transi- 
tional forms. But m each ease there is some kind of regulation of 
functions by a corporate group which is concerned with the mode of 
division of laboiii and of its co-ordination. 

3 Tlic cases w’here a corporate group legulatmg economic 
activity 1 -- oiientcfl to consideiations of economic profit, are well 
illustrated by the economic regulations of the (iommuues of Medieval 
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69 Europe aud by tbe guilds and castes of OMna and India. The 
regulations governed the number of master craftsmen and their 
functions and also the technique of the craft, thus the way in which 
labour was oriented in the handicrafts. They belonged to this type 
so far as the rules were intended not primarily to secure provision 
for a given standard of living of the craftsmen, but, as was often 
though not always the case, to secure their market position by 
maintaining the quality of performance and by dividing up the 
market. Like every other type of economic regulation, that of the 
guilds, of course, involved limitations on market freedom and hence* 
on fully autonomous orientation of craftsmen to the maximization 
of their profits. It was unquestionably intended to maintain the 
income standards of the existing craft shops and to that extent, in 
spite of its formal resemblance to profit-making enterprise, still 
involved a budgetary mode of orientation. 

4 The cases where the corporate group carrying on economic 
activity has been concerned with profit making, are illustrated, 
apart from the cases of putting-out industry already discussed, by 
the agricultural estates of north-eastern Germany. These have 
been carried out by semi-independent tenants hound by a common 
system of rules. In the north-west it has taken the form of the 
part-time labour by individuals with small independent holdings 
(Heuei^liThgswirtschaft). These estates, like the putting-out indus- 
tries, have been profit-making enterprises of the landlord as were 
those of the putter-out.” The economic activities of the tenants 
and of the domestic workers are oriented primarily to the obligations 
which have been imposed upon them both in the division of func- 
tions and in their co-ordination These obligations determine the 
organization of labour on the estate as they determine the mode of 
dependency of the domestic worker. Apart from this, they are 
budgetary units Their contribution to the profit-making activity 
is not autonomous, hut is a heteronomous function on behalf of the 
enterprise of the landlord or the putter-out. According to the 
degree in which this orientation is substantively standardized, the 
technical aspects of the division of labour within a single organiza- 
tion may approach the kind which is typical of the factory, 

19, Social Aspects oe the Division of lAABoxjn ~{ Continued ) 

Prom a social point of view, the modes of the division of labour 
may be further classified according to the mode in which the 
economic advantages, which are regarded as returns for the different 
FjQ functions, are appropriated. The objects of appropriation may be 
opportunities for realizing returns on work, non-human means of 
production, or opportunities for profit from the exercise of mana- 
gerial functions. 
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When tlie returns from labour services are appropriated, the 70 
service may be owed to a particular recipient, such as a lord, or a 
particular corporate group ; or it may be disposed of on the market. 

In either case, there may be any one of four radically different 
possibilities : (a) Monopolistic appropriation of opportunities for 
return by the individual worker — the case of free guild labour/’ 
This may be hereditary but alienable, as for the Indian village 
craftsman; or personal and inalienable, as for the Medieval crafts- 
man, who in addition disposed of his services on the market. Rights 
of elegibility for oflSLce are personal and inalienable, but not market- 
able. Or finally, they may be hereditary, but inalienable, as was 
the case with certain of the rights attached to the Medieval handi- 
crafts, but above all, the Indian handicrafts and various types of 
Medieval offices. In ail these cases the appropriation may be 
unconditional or subject to various substantive conditions; (b) The 
second possibility is that the return for labour services should be 
appropriated by an owner ” of the worker — ^the case of unfree 
labour ” There may be free appropriation which is both hereditary 
and alienable — ^the case of slavery proper. Or, though it is heredit- 
tary, it may not be freely alienable, but may, for instance, be bound 
to the non-human means of production, particularly the land. This 
includes serfdom and hereditary dependency.^ 

The appropriation of the use of labour by a lord may be limited 
by substantive conditions, as in serfdom. The worker cannot 
abandon his status of his own free will, but neither can it 
arbitrarily be taken from him. 

The appropriation of returns of labour may be used by the owner 
for purposes of budgetary administration, as a source of income in 
kind or in money, or as a source of labour service in the unit, as in 
the case of domestic slaves or serfs. Or it may be used as a means 
of profit. In that case the dependent may be obligated to con- 
tribute goods or Lo work on raw materials provided by the owner 
The owner will then sell the product. This is unfree domestic 
industry He may^ finally, be used as a labourer in an organized 
shop — a slave or serf workshop. 

Tbe per«iOD herein designated as the owner ” is very gcnf3ral]y 
involved ]n the w'ork process himself in a managerial capacity or 
even in part as a worker, but this need not be true. It may be 
that his position as owner, 'ipso facto, makes him the managing 
agent But this is by no means necessary and is very generally not 
the case 

The use of slaves and serfs, the 1 alter including various types of 
dependents, as part of a proce-as of budgetary administration and 
not as workers in a profit-making enterprise, was typical of anti- 

- On the sociological concept of appropriation, ^ee above, chap i, sec 10 
Erhunte.itamgke.ii 
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70 quity and of the early Middle Ages. There are, for instance, 
inscriptions which mentioned slaves of a Persian prince who were 
bound out as apprentices on the understanding that they might 
be used for labour services in the household, but might also be 
allowed, in return for a payment to the owner, ^ to work indepen- 
dently for customers.’’ Though by no means without exception, 
this tended to be the rule for Greek slaves ; and in Rome this type of 
independent economic activity became a legal institution which 
involved providing the slave with a 'peciihum or merx 'pecvlimis 

71 He was naturally obligated to make payments to his owner. In the 
Middle Ages body serfdom frequently involved merely a right to 
claim payments. This was usual in western and southern 
Germany. In Russia, also, an actual limitation to the receipt of 
these payments {ohrok) from an otherwise free serf was, though not 
universal, very common. Its legal status was, however, precarious. 

The use of unfree labour for profit-making purposes has taken 
the following principal forms, particularly in the domestic indus- 
tries on the estates of landlords, including various royal estates, 
among them probably those of the Pharaohs : (1) TJnfree obligation 
to payments in kind — the delivery of goods in kind, the raw material 
for which was produced by the workers themselves as well as worked 
on by them. Plax is an example. (2) IJnfree domestic industry — 
work on material provided by the lord. The product could be sold 
at least in part for money by the lord. But in many cases, as in 
antiquity, the tendency was to confine market sale to occasional 
instances. In early modern times, however, particularly in the 
border regions between the Germans and the Slavs, this was not the 
case, particularly, though not alone, where domestic industries have 
developed on the estates of landlords The use of unfree labour in a 
Continuous organization could take the form of unfree domestic 
labour or of labour in a workshop. Both forms are common. The 
latter was one of the various forms of the Ergastei^on of antiquity 
It also was found on the estates of the Pharaohs, in temple work- 
shops, and from the testimony of the frescoes on tombs, on the 
estates of private owners or lords. It also existed in the Orient, in 
Greece (Demosthenes^ shop in Athens) in the Roman estate work- 
shops, in Byzantium, in the Oaroligian “ genitium,” and in modern 
times, for example, in Russian factories operated with serf labour^; 
(c) the third possibility is the absence of every sort of appropriation 
— in this sense, formally free labour. The services of labour are 
treated as the subject of a contractual relationship which is formally 
free on both sides. The contract may, however, be substantively 
regulated in various ways through a conventional or legal order 
governing the conditions of labour. 

4 In Greek, *‘diro<l>opa^* Russian, ‘‘ Ohroh ’'j German, “ Hals ” or “ LtibztfS ” 

5 See YOn Tugan-Baranowski’s book on the Russian factory 
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Freely contracted labour may be used in various ways. In the 71 
first place^ in a budgetary unit, as occasional labour/ either in the 
household of the employer^ or in that of the worker himself. Or it 
may be permanent, again performed in the household of the 
employer, as in the case of domestic service, or in that of the 
worker, as typical of the colonate. It may, on the other hand, be 
used for profit, again on an occasional or a permanent basis; and 
in both cases either in the worker^ s own home or on premises pro- 
vided by the employer. The latter is true of workers on an estate 
6t in a workshop, but especially of the factory. 

Where the worker is employed in a budgetary unit, he is directly 
in the service of a consumer who supervises his labour. Otherwise, 
he is in the service of a profit-making entrepreneur. Though the 
form is often legally identical, economically the difference is funda- 
mental. Coloni may be in either status; but it is more typical for 
them to be workers in an oikos, (d) The fourth possibility is that 
opportunities for return for labour services may be appropriated by 
an association of workers, either without any appropriation by the 
individual worker or with important limitations on such appropria- 
tion. This may involve absolute or relative closure against out- 72 
siders and also prohibition of the dismissal of workers from employ- 
ment by management without consent of the workers, or at least 
some kind of limitations on power of dismissal. 

Examples of the type of appropriation involving closure of the 
group are castes of workers, the type of miners’ association found 
in the Medieval mining industry, the organized groups of retainers 
sometimes found at courts, or the threshers on a landed estate. This 
type of appropriation is found throughout the social history of all 
parts of the world in an endless variety of forms. The second type 
involving limitations on powers of dismissal, which is also very 
widespread, plays an important part in the modern situation in the 
‘‘ closed shop ” of trade unions and especially in the “ works 
councils.” 

Every form of appropriaiion of jobs by workers m profii -making 
enterprises, like the converse case of appropriation of the services ol 
workers by owners, involves limitations on the free recruitment of 
the labour force This means that w'orkers cannot be selected solelv 
on grounds of their technical efficiency, and io this extent there is a 
limitation on the formal rationalization of economic activity. These 
circumstances further impose substantive limitations on technical 
rationality m so far as (1) The exploitation of the products of 
labour is appropriated by an owner This may occur through the 
tendency to arbitrarj” restriction of the production of labour by 
tradition, by convention, or by contract. Or it iiuiy occur bv the 

What Bucher calls Lokn^irk 
^ Stor 
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72 reduction or complete disappearance of the worker’s own interest m 
maximizing the production. The latter occurs when, as in slavery, 
the worker is freely appropriated by an owner; (2) limitations on 
technical rationalization may also result from appropriation on the 
part of the worker. There may be a conflict of the self-interest of 
the worker, which lies in the maintenance of his traditional mode 
of life, with the attempts of his employer to get him to produce at 
the optimum technical level or to use other modes of production in 
place of his labour. For employers, there is always the possibility 
of transforming their exploitation of labour into a mere source of 
income. The tendency for the exploitation of the products to be 
appropriated by the workers thus under favourable circumstances 
generally leads to a more or less complete exclusion of the owner 
from management. But it also regularly tends to place workers 
in a state of dependence on people with whom they deal who enjoy 
a more favourable market position. These, such as putting-out 
entrepreneurs, then tend to assume a managerial position. 

1. The tendency of appropriation of jobs by workers and that 
of workers by owners, are formally antithetical. But in practice 
they have very similar results. This should not be surprising. In 
the first place, the two tendencies are very generally formally 
related This is true when appropriation of the workers by an owner 
coincides with appropriation of opportunities for jobs by a closed 
corporate group of workers, as has happened in feudal courts. In 
such cases it is natural that exploitation of services should, to a 
large extent, be stereotyped; hence that production should be 
restricted and the worker have little interest in maximizing it. 
The result is generally a successful resistance of workers against 
any sort of technical innovation. But even where this does not 
occur, the fact that workers are appropriated by an owner means 
in practice that he is obliged to make use of this particular labour 
force. He is not in a position like that of the modern factory 
manager to select according to technical needs, but must utilize 
those he has without selection This is particularly true of slave 
labour. Any attempt to exact performance from appropriated 
workers beyond that which has become traditionally established,, 
encounters traditionalistic obstacles. These could only be over- 
come by the most ruthless methods, which are not without their 
danger from the point of view of the employer’s own self-interest, 
since they might undermine the traditionalistic bases of his 
authority. Hence almost universally the production of appropriated 
workers has shown a tendency to restriction. Even where, as was 
particularly true of eastern Europe in early modern times, this has 
been broken up by the power of the propertied classes, the develop- 
ment of much higher technical levels of production has still been 
impeded by the absence of the selective process and by the absence 
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of any element of self-interest or independent risk on tlie part of 72 
tlie appropriated workers When ]obs have been formally appro- 
priated by workers, the same result has come about even more 
rapidly. 

2. Appropriation by workers was particularly common in the 73 
development of the early Middle Ages, from the lOth to the 13th 
centuries. The Carolingian beunden,’’ and all the other begin- 
nings of large-scale agricultural enterprise declined and dis- 
appeared. The income of feudal lords and landed proprietors 
became stereotyped at a very low level; and an increasing propor- 
tion of the products in kind, in agriculture and mining, and of the 
money proceeds from the handicrafts, went to the workers. In just 
this form this development was peculiar to the Western World* 
The principal circumstances which favoured it were as follows : (a) 
The fact that the propertied classes were heavily involved in 
political and military activity; (b) the absence of a suitable adminis- 
trative staff. These two circumstances made it impossible to treat 
these workers in any other way than as a source of stereotyped 
income; (c) the fact that the freedom of movement of workers as 
between the potential employers competing for their services could 
not easily be restricted; (d) the numerous opportunities of opening 
up new land, new mines, and new local markets ; (e) the primitive 
level of the technical tradition. The more the appropriation of 
opportunities for profit by the workers took the place of the appro- 
priation of workers by owners, the more the ow'iiers became merely 
recipients of income. Classical examples arc the mining iiidustry 
and the English guilds But this, even at an early period lendcHl 
to go further io the poini of repudiation of payments to a lord 
altogether, as exemplified in ihe saying, A townsman is a free- 
man ’’ Almost immediately all this led 10 a broadening of op])or- 
i unities of making profit b}?- market transductions, arising cither 
from within the group of workers themselves or from w’itliout 
through the development of trade. 

20. Sootvc Aspects oe tiil Division or LAnoui? — {ConU'n'tf.ed) 
AffTO'pnatA.on 0 ] ihe N on-Iiumaji Meam of ProducUon 

The non-human means of production may he appropriated by 
workers as individuals or as corporate groups, by owmers^ or by 
Tc^gulating groups consisting of third parties. 

When appropriated by workers, it may be by the individual 
woiker who then becomes the owner ’’ of the non -human means 
of production; 01 the appropriation may be carried out by a more 
or less compleiely closed group of w^orkers so that, though the indivi- 
dual worker is not the owner, the corporate group is Such a 
corporate group may carry out its functions as a unitary economy 
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7S as OR a commuRistic ’’ tasis^ or witi. appropriatioR of shares.® 
Ir all these cases, appropriation may he used for the purposes of 
budgetary administration or for profit making. 

Appropriation by individual workers may exist in a system of 
completely free market relations, as between small peasants, 
artisans, boatmen or taxi-drivers, each owning his own means of 
production. Where it is not the individual but a corporate group 
which is the agent of appropriation, there is a wide variety of 
possibilities, varying particularly with the extent to which the 
system is of a budgetary or a profit-making character. The house- 
hold economy, which is in principle neither necessarily primitive 
nor in fact communistic, may be oriented wholly to provision for 
its own needs Or it may, perhaps only occasionally, dispose of 
surpluses of certain types of raw material accumulated by virtue of 
a favourable location, or of products derived from some particular 
technical skill, as a means to better provision This occasional sale 
may then develop into a regular system of profit-making exchange. 
In such cases it is common for tribal crafts to develop with an 
interethnic specialization of function and exchange Generally 
speaking, marketability depends on maintaining a monopoly, which 
in turn is usually secured by inherited secrets. These may develop 
into wandering craft groups or possibly pariah® crafts. It is also 
possible, as in India, where these groups are united in a political 
structure and where there are ritual barriers between the ethnic 
elements, for them to develop into castes. 

The case where members of the group possess appropriated shares 
is that of producers^ co-operation.^’^ Household economies may, 
with the development of money accounting, approach this type. 
Otherwise, it is only occasionally found, as an organization of work- 
men. There is, however, one important case closely approaching 
this type — the mining industry of the early Middle Ages. 

74 Since appropriation by organized groups of workers has already 
been discussed, appropriation by owners ” or organized groups of 
them can mean only the expropriation of the workers from the 
means of production, not merely as individuals, but as a whole. 
An owner may in this connexion appropriate one or more of the 
following items: Land, including water; subterranean wealth; 
sources of power; work premises; labour equipment, such as tools, 
apparatus and machinery; and raw materials. In any given case all 

8 Genossenschafthch 

3 The term Paria is used by Weber in a technical sense to designate a group 
occupying the same territenal area as others, but separated from them by ritual 
barriers which severely limit social intercourse between the groups. It has been 
common for such groups to have specialized occupations, particularly occupations 
which are despised m the larger society — 

1 What 18 ordinarily called a “ producers’ co-operative association would be 
included in this type, but Weber conceives the type itself more broadly In 
certain respects, for instance, the medieval manor and other types of village 
community could be oonsidered as examples — ^E d 
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74 

tliese may be conceiitrated in a single ownership or they may be 
appropriated by different owners. The owners may employ the 
means of production they appropriate in a context of budgetary 
administration, as means to provide for their own needs, or as 
sources of income by loans. In the latter case, the loans may in 
turn be used for budgetary purposes or as means for earning a 
profit, in which case they may be used in a profit-making enterprise 
without capital accounting, as capital goods in another’s enterprise 
or as capital goods in the owner’s own enterprise. 

The appropriating agency may be a corporate group engaged in 
economic activity. In this case, all the alternatives just outlined 
are open to it. It is, however, also possible that the means of pro- 
duction should be appropriated by a corporate group which only 
regulates economic activity. In this case, they are neither used 
as capital goods nor as a source of income, but are placed at the 
disposal of the members. 

1. When land is appropriated by isolated economic units, it is 
usually for the period of actual cultivation until the harvest or, so 
far as, by virtue of clearing or irrigation, land is itself an artefact, 
for the period of continuous cultivation. 

It is only when scarcity of land has become noticeable that it is 
common for rights of cultivation, pasturage and use of timber, to be 
reserved to the members of a settlement group, and for the extent 
of their use to be limited : (1) When that happens, appropriation may 
be carried out by a corporate group. This may be of differing sizes, 
according to the mode of use to which the land is put — for gardens, 
meadows, arable land, pastures, or woodland. These have been 
appropriated by progressively larger groups from the individual 
household to the whole tribe. Typical cases are the appropriation of 
arable land, meadows and pastures, by a kinship group or a local 
community, usually a village. It has been usual for woodland to 
be appropriated by broader territorial groups, differing greatly in 
character and extent The individual household has typjcally appro- 
priated garden land and the area around the house and has had 
shares in arable fields and meadows. The assignment of these 
shares may take various forms. Where a wandering agricultural 
people takes over now areas, it may involve rigid equality. In a 
sedentary agricultural regime, there may be a rationally systematic 
redistribution. This usually occurs only as a consequence of fiscal 
claims when villagers are collectively responsible for taxes, or of 
claims of the members to polilical equality. The unit of technical 75 
organization has normally been the household group; (2) the sub j eel 
of appropriation may be a landlord. This status may, as will be 
discussed later, be based primarily on the individual’s position of 
authority in a kinship group or as political chieftain wdth claims 
to exact labour services, or on fiscal or military authority, or on 
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75 some form of organization for tlie systematic exploitation of new 
land or an irrigation project. 

Proprietor sliip over land may be made a source of utilities by 
the employment of tlie nnfree labour of slaves or serfs. This, in 
turn, may be administered as part of a budgetary unit, through 
/ deliveries in kind or labour services, or as a means of profit, as a 

plantation.^ ^ On the other hand, it may be exploited with free 
labour. Here again it may be treated in budgetary terms, drawing 
income from the land in the form of payments in kind or from 
share-cropping by tenants or of money rents from tenants. In both 
cases the equipment used may be provided by the tenant himself or 
may be loaned to him by the landlord. A landlord may also exploit 
his holdings as a source of profit in the form of a large-scale rational 
enterprise. 

Where the land is used as part of a budgetary economy with 
unfree labour, the landlord is apt to be bound traditionally in his 
exploitation of it, both with respect to his labour personnel, which 
IS not subject to selection, and to their functions. The use of unfree 
labour in a profit-making organization, the plantation,^^ has only 
occurred in a few cases, notably in antiquity in Carthage and in 
Home, and in modern times in the plantations of colonial areas and 
in the Southern States of North America. Its use in large-scale 
profit-making enterprises with free labour has occurred only in the 
modern Western World. It is the mode of development of land pro- 
prietorship, in particular the way in which it was broken up, which 
has been most decisive in determining the modern forms of land 
appropriation. To-day, only the following pure types are found, 
the owner of land, the capitalistic tenant, and the propertyless 
agricultural labourer. The latter type is exceptional, found prin- 
cipally in England. 

Sources of wealth adapted to exploitation by mining may be 
appropriated in the following ways : (a) By the owner of the land, 
who in the past has usually been a landlord ; (b) by a political over- 
lord or authority; (c) by any person discovering deposits worthy of 
mining; (d) by a corporate group of workers; and (e) by a profit- 
making enterprise. 

Landlords and political authorities may administer their hold- 
ings themsfelves, as they did occasionally in the early Middle Ages ; 
or they may use them as a source of income, by leasing them to an 
organized group of workers or to any discoverer whatever or anyone 
who was a member of a given group. This was the case with t^e 
free mines of the Middle Ages and was the origin of the institu- 
tion of mining freedom.”^ 

In the Middle Ages, the groups of organized mine workers were 
typically sharing co-operatives where each member was under 


* Bergbaufreihett 
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obligation either to the owner or to the other solidary members to 75 
work in the mine. This obligation was balanced by a right to a 
share in the products. There was also the type of association of 
owners which distributed shares of the proceeds and each of whom 
had to make contributions. The tendency was for the owners to be 
progressively expropriated in favour of the workers; but these, in 
turn, as their need for equipment increased, became more and more 
dependent on groups with command over capital goods. Thus in 
the end, the appropriation took the form of a capitalisitc enterprise, 
a limited liability company. 

2. Means of production which are bound to a fixed position, such 
as sources of power, particularly water power, mills for various 
different purposes, and workshops, sometimes including the 
apparatus in them, have in the past, particularly in the Middle 
Ages, generally been appropriated in one of the following ways : (a) 

By princes or landlords; (b) by towns; (c) by associations of workers, 
such as guilds, without the development, in any of them, of a unified 
productive organization. 

In the first two cases, they are usually exploited as a source of 
income, a charge being made for their use. This has often been 
combined with monopoly position and the compulsory use of the 
facilities. Each productive unit would make use of the facilities 
in turn, according to need or, under certain circumstances, it was 
made the monopoly of a closed, regulative group Baking ovens, 
various kinds of grinding mills for grain or oil, fulling mills, polish- 
ing equipment, slaughter-houses, dye works, bleaching equipment, 
forges, which were usually, to be sure, leased,^ breweries, distilleries, 
other equipment including particularly shipyards in the possession 
of the Hanseatic towns, and all kinds of market booths have been 76 
appropriated in this way. Under pre-capitalistic conditions, these 
have all tended to be exploited by allowing workers to use them 
in return for a payment; thus as part of the budgetary resources of 
the owner, rather than as capital, whether the owner were an indivi- 
dual or a corporate group, including town corporations This type 
of production and budgetary exploit a tion ns a soiir(‘o of investment 
income for the owning individual or group, or possibly production 
by a producers’ co-operative group, has preceded i.hcir transforma- 
tion into the fixed capital ” of individual business units. Those 
using such equipment have tended to ireat them in part OvS means 
of meeting their own needs, especially in the case of baking ovens, 
but also of equipment for brewing and distilling in part they have 
used them in profit-making open ah on s. 

3 Eor maritime commeice the typical arrangement in past times 
has been the appropriation of the ship by a plurality of owners who 
have tended to become more and more sharply differentiated from 
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76 the workers on ships The organization of maritime enterprise has 
tended then to develop into a system of sharing risks with shippers 
in which ship owners, officers, and even the crew, were associated. 
This did not, however, produce any fundamentally new forms of 
appropriation, but affected only the forms of calculation and hence 
the distribution of profit and loss. 

4. To-day, it is usual for all kinds of equipment and tools to be 
appropriated under one controlling agency, as is essential to the 
modem factory; but in earlier times, this has been exceptional. In 
particular, the economic character of the Greek and Byzantine 

ergasterion and the corresponding Homan ergastulum has 
been highly equivocal, a fact which historians have persistently 
ignored. It was a workshop which might, on the one hand, be 
a part of a household unit in which slaves might carry out produc- 
tion for the owner’s own needs, as on a landed estate. Or it might 
be a place where slaves carried out some subsidiary process of pro- 
duction of goods for sale. But, on the other hand, the workshop 
might be used as a source of profit in the ownership of a private 
individual or of a corporate group, which latter might be a town, as 
was true of the workshops of the Piraeus. A property would then 
be leased to individuals or to organized groups of workers in return 
for payment. Thus when it is stated that people worked in an 
ergasterion, especially in a town, it is always necessary to inquire 
further to whom it belonged and who was the owner of the other 
means of production necessary for the work process. Did it employ 
free labour? Did they work for their own profit? Or did it employ 
slaves, in which case it is necessary to know who their owners were 
and whether they were working on their own account, though 
making a dirotpopa payment to their master, or directly for 
their master. According to the ways m which these questions are 
answered, the structure would be radically different from an 
economic point of view. In the great majority of cases, even as 
late as the Byzantine and Mohammedan types, the ergasterion seems 
to have been primarily .a source of budgetary income and was hence 
fundamentally different from the modern factory and should not he 
treated as an early stage of its development. Prom an economic 
point of view, this category is, in lack of definiteness, most closely 
comparable to the various types of mills ” found in the Middle 
Ages. 

5. Even in cases where the workshop and the means of produc- 
tion are appropriated by an individual owner who hires labour, 
the situation is not, from an economic point of view, necessarily 
what would usually be called a factory to-day. It is necessary in 
addition to have the use of mechanical power, of machinery, and 
of an elaborate internal differentiation and combination of func- 
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tions. The factory to-day is a category of the capitalistic economy jyg 
Hence in the present discussion, the concept will be confined to a 
type of organization which is at least potentially under the control 
of a profit-making enterprise with fixed capital. It thus takes the 
form of an organized workshop with internal differentiation of 
function, with the appropriation of all the non-human means of 
production and with a high degree of mechanization of the work 
process by the use of mechanical power and machinery. The great 
workshop of Jack of Hewbury, which was famous among its 16th 
century contemporaries, did not have any of these features. It is 
alleged to have contained hundreds of hand looms which were his 
property, and the entrepreneur bought the raw material for the 
workers, and maintained all manner of welfare arrangements for 
them. But each worker worked independently as if he were at 
home. It was possible for an internal differentiation and combina- 
tion of functions to exist in an ergasterion in which a master 
employed unfree labourers in Egypt, Greece, Byzantium, and in the 
Mohammedan world There is no doubt that such cases have 
existed But the Greek texts show clearly that even in such cases it 
was common for the master to be content with the payment of an 
ftTroc/jo/m fioni e<icb workci Llioiigb ])eilL<i|)s Ini^lier o]i(‘ nom 
in a super\i^or\ pobilion This alone aiiffiLient io warn 
us not to (on^idor ^uch a &ti‘UcturG ccononucall'y e(piivaJent to a 
facloiy or even to a workshop like that of J aclc of Newbury. The 
rlo'io^t approximation to the fartory in llie ussual sense 25 loujid in 
ro;^ol mainrinctures, hke the imperial Ohme^o port.olain manufac- 
ture-' and (he European nianufactnros oL court luxuries vydnch w^crc 
modelled on il The besl case of all is the manufacture of military 
equipment one can bo prevented from calling these 

factories The Eussian workshops operating with serf labour 
^ocm at firat sight to stand oven closer to the modern factory. Here 
the appropriation of the workers themaelvca is added io that of 
the means of production Bui for present purposes the concept 
factoiy will, for the reasons stated, bi‘ liniiled to organized 
work«!hops whore the non-human moans of product ion are fully 
appiopriated by an owner, but the workers aio not, where ihoro is 
internal apeeiahzntion of function«j, and wherc^ mechanical [lower 
and machines which iiiiist be tended aie u-cd. All other types 
of oiganized workshops wull be designated as sueb with the appro- 
innate additional description 


1:1 Social Asplci^ 01* the Division or L\norr -[Concluded) 

III The A p]! ro p nation of Man/i^gerial Functions 

In all ca&es of the management of iradiiionaj budgetary units. 
It IS tv[)icaL tor the appropriaiioii of munagenal fund Ions fo take 
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77 place eitter by tbe titular bead himself , such as the head of the 
family or the kinship group, or by members of an administrative 
staff appointed for the management of the unit, such as household 
servants or officials 

In the case of profit-making enterprises, it occurs in the follow- 
ing situations * (a) When management and ordinary labour are 
entirely or very nearly identical. In this case there is usually also 
appropriation of the non-human means of production by the 
worker. This type of appropriation may be unlimited, that is, 
hereditary and alienable on the part of the individual, with or 
without a guaranteed market. It may, on the other hand, be appro- 
priated by an organized group, with appropriation of the function 
by the individual restricted to personal tenure® or subject to sub- 
stantive regulation, thus limited and dependent on various condi- 
tions. Again, a market may or may not be guaranteed; (b) where 
management and ordinary work are differentiated, there may be a 
monopolistic appropriation of entrepreneurial functions in various 
possible forms^ notably by co-operative groups, such as guilds, or 
monopolies granted by the political authority. 

In cases where managerial functions are, from a formal point 
of view, wholly unappropriated, the appropriation of the means of 
production or of the credit necessary for securing control over them 
is, in practice, in a capitalistic form of organization, identical with 
appropriation of control of management by the owners of the means 
of production Owners can, in such cases, exercise their control by 
personally managing the business or by appointment of the actual 
managers Where there is a plurality of owners, they will 
’ co-operate in the selection.^ ' ^ 

Wherever there is appropriation of technically complementary 
means of production, it generally means, in practice, at least some 
degree of effective voice in the selection of management and, to a 
relative extent at least, the expropriation of the workers from 
management The expropriation of individual workers does not 
necessarily imply the expropriation of workers in general. Though 
they are formally expropriated, it is possible for an association of 
workers to be in fact in a position to play an effective part in 
management or in the selection of managing personnel. 


22. The Expropriation of Workers prom the Means op 

Production 

The expropriation of the individual worker from ownership of 
the means of production is in part determined by the following 
purely technical factors : (a) The fact that sometimes the means of 

• 3 That IS without rights of inheritance or alienation See above chap i, sec 10. 
^ These points are so obvious that ther^ is no need of comment. 
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production require the services of many workers^ at the same time 77 
or successively ; (b) the fact that sometimes sources of power can 
only be rationally exploited by using them simultaneously for many 
similar types of work under a unified control; (c) the fact that 
often a technically rational organization of the work process is 
possible only by combining many complementary processes under 
continuous common supervision; (d) the fact that sometimes special 78 
technical training is needed for the management of co-ordinated 
processes of labour which, in turn, can only be exploited rationally 
on a large scale ; (e) the fact that, if the means of production and 
raw materials are under unified control, there is the possibility of 
subjecting labour to a stringent discipline and thereby controlling 
both the speed of work and standardization and quality of products. 

These factors, however, do not exclude the possibility of appro- 
priation by an organized group of workers, a producers' co-opera- 
tive They necessitate only the separation of the individual worker 
from the means of production. 

The expropriation of workers in general, including clerical 
personnel and technically trained persons, from possession of the 
means of production depends on the following principal economic 
factors, (a) The fact that, other things being equal, it is generally 
possible to achieve a higher level of technical efficiency if the 
management has extensive control over the selection and the modes 
of use of workers, as compared with the situation created bv the 
appropriation of job*? or the existence of rights to participate in 
maiiagemciil Tlic.-^e latter condiluHis. [)i‘oduce te( linif ally, as well 

erononncally, inaLional obstacles lo effifiency Tn })articular^ 
lon^iJeration^ appropiiaio io Nmall-M ale l)iidgeiary admimslraiion 
and the inuiiediale interests of con^inner«i are often in con Hi cl with 
the efficiency of the organ izaL ion , (b) in a maiket ecoiiomv a 
management which is not lianipereti In ari\ o-stablished rigid <5 of 
the workers, aud which eii]o\'. iini exilic led ( oiitro] oven ilie good'^ 
and equipniont wliidi underlie Us boTiowing^ i-, m a ^Ujieiioi crc'dit 
position This is particularly true j1 ihe luanagonieiit cons-su m 
individuals expeiuenced in bus5in(‘>s affairs and with a good re])uta- 
iLon for “safety” derived troni then (ontniiious f'ondiut ot 
business, (c) from ahi^tornal poml of view* the cxpi opriation ot 
labour ha::s developed since ilie lOtli century in an economy charac- 
toiizod by a progTCSsive develo])ment of the market syMem both 
exton- 5 i\ely and inteii-ivcdy, by the dicujr tetluueal su])eiiorii;\ and 
actual nuli^pensability oi a lyp(‘ of antocratic inaiiagemeiit oriented 
to the paruculai market sdnanoin, ami bv the •*.lruciUTT ol poivei* 
relationship's in ihe societv 

In addition to these general conditions, th(‘ elieci ol the fact 
lhat enterprme has been oriented to the ('xploilation oJ market 
advantage^ has been to faNonr sued) exi)roprialion (a) compared 
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78 with every type of economic attitude whicli, from the point of view 
of calculation is less rational^ it has favoured the maximum of 
technical rationality in capital accounting. This, however, has 
been a function of the complete appropriation of economic resources 
by owners, (b) it has favoured commercial abilities in management 
as opposed to the technical. It has also favoured the maintenance 
of technical and commercial secrets ; (c) it has favoured a speculative 
business policy which again has required expropriation; (cl) apart 
from an^r considerations of technical rationality, expropriation has 
been favoured by the bargaining superiority which management, by 
virtue of its possession of property, has enjoyed, both on the labour 
market in relation to the worker, and in the commodity market, by 
virtue of its capital accounting, and its command over capital goods 
and credit In these ways it is superior to any type of competitor 
operating on a lower level of rationality in methods of calculation 
or less well situated with respect to capital and credit resources. 
The upshot of all these considerations is that the maximum of 
formal rationality in capital accounting is possible only where 
ihe workers are subjected to the authority of business management 
This is a further specific element of substantive irrationality^ in 
the modern economic order ; (e) finally, free labour and the complete 
appropriation of the means of production create the most favourable 
conditions for discipline 

23. The Exphophiation of Wopkees fpom the Means of 
P noDTJCTiON — {Continued) 

The expropriation of all the workers from the means of produc- 

79 tion may have the following effects in practice . (1) That manage- 
ment IS in the hands of the administrative staff of a corporate group. 
This would be true very particularly of any rationally organized^ 
socialistic economy. The expropriation of all the workers would 
be retained and merely brought to completion by the expropriation 
of private owners ; (2) that the managerial functions are, by virtue 
of their appropriation of the means of production, exercised by the 
owners or by persons they appoint The appropriation of 
control over the persons '^exercising managerial authority by the 
interests of ownership may have the following consequences : ” 
(a) Management by one or more entrepreneurs who are at the same 
time owners — ^the immediate appropriation of managerial func- 
tions This situation, however, does not exclude the possibility 
that a wide degree of control over the policies of management may 
rest in hands outside the organization, by virtue of their powers 

5 Attention should be called again to Weber’s peculiar use of the term 
“ irrational” He means that the maximum of form^ rationality in his specific 
sense can be attained only m a -structure which is in conflict with certain 
important values or ideas of welfare — Eu 
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over credit or financing, for instance, tlie bankers wlio finance the 79 
enterprise; (b) the separation of managerial functions from appro- 
priated ownership, especially through limitations of the functions ot 
owners to the appointment of management and to the free appro- 
priation of shares of the profits, these powers exercised by the 
owners of capital shares From this situation to the purely personal 
type of appropriation there are all manner of gradual transitions. 
The separation of ownership and management is formally rational 
in the sense that, as contrasted with the case of permanent and 
hereditary appropriation of managerial functions, it permits the 
selection for managerial posts of the persons best qualified from the 
standpoint of profitability. But this can have various different 
practical consequences. By virtue of their ownership, control over 
managerial positions may rest in the hands of property interests 
outside the organization as such They may be shareholders who 
are, above all, concerned with maximizing their investment returns. 

Or control over managerial positions may lie, by virtue of a tem- 
porary market situation, in the hands of speculative interests out- 
side the organization, such as shareholders who are interested in 
profits from the sale of their shares Or, finally, control over 
managerial positions may be in the hands of other business interests, 
such as banks or others, which by virtue of their power over markets 
or over credit are in a position to exercise control These may 
pursue their own interests, which are often foreign to those of the 
organization as such 

Interests are spoken of as outside the firm so far as they 
are not pnniai ily oriented to the long-run profitability of the enter- 
prise. This may be true of all sorts of property interests. It is 
particularly true, however, of interests having control of the plant 
and capital goods of th6 enterprise or of a share in it, which is not 
exercised as a permanent investment, but as a means of making a 
speculative profit. The types of outside interest which are most 
readily reconciled with those of the enterprise are those of pure 
investment , they are, that is, interests in long-run profitability 

The ways in ivhich these outside interests play into the modes 
of control over managerial position constitutes another specific 
element of substantive irrationality in the modern economic order 
This IS the more true the higher the degree of rationality exercised 
in selection. It is possible for entirely private property interests to 
exercise control, or others which are oriented to ends having no 
connexion with the organization, or finally, those concerned only 
with gambling. By gaining control of shares, these can control the 
appointment of the managing personnel and, more important, the 
business policies they pursue The influence exercised on the 
market situation, especially that for capital goods, and An turn on 
the orientation of production of goods for profit, by speculative 
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79 oiiisiclc I lie procUicmg oigamzutioiis themse]Tes, one of 
llie =‘()un IS oi iL(' pheiioine^ia known tko ‘ crise-^ *’ of the iiioHeiii 
niarkei ocoiioiny T1ll'^ (*nnno( however, ho hiiLhor djsrus.',od here 

80 2 '\ Tiih or OccrnaioN- \xi> Tyim.s or 0( (’upa^i io^al 

STKLXirRO 

Tlie leinx o((U]>ah()ii ” [iJemt] will he ap])hod lo the mode of 
<^pociiili/i)iLon, s])ociri.canoii and oomhmation of the functions of an 
individunl ‘^o (ar as it eonsUtuie^i for him the basis of a eoiitimial 
opporiuiutv foi uieomo or for prohl Occupations may he disiri- 
bu1ed in tlie following way*' (I) J3v a lieloroiiomous assignmoni of 
liinctTon.> and provision of inamienanco ^Mihin a corpoiate gioiip 
regulating e‘(,onomic activity — ihe uiitreo diheieiiliaiiou of occupa- 
non :, — 01 thioiigh aiiionoinous oriontalion to iho slate of ihe market 
for oceupahonal >ervL(cs — fiee diffeLenlialion oi occupations; (2) its 
diisfiihunon may re^t on the specihcalion oi functions or the 
•'fiecialization of functions, (3) it may iTivoi\(' economic ex])loiiation 
of the iOivice^ by ilieir hearers on eitlun' an aiiloceplialons or a 
holerocephalous basis. 

The sTrucUiie of occupational difh'rcuualion and ihai of oppor- 
tuniiie.> for income and profit aie f lo-sely related 3dns will he 
di-jcijssed m relation to the problenrs of social siratlfication 

' 1 The unfree oiganizaiion ol o( ( u])atioii^ exists in cases where 

there ih compul.^ory a^,^lgnmell( of functions within tlie organiza- 
tion of a royal eMafe, a state, a feudal manor’, oi a (’onirnune on ihe 
basis of htuigres or of ihe oiko,s type of .structure. The free type of 
disirihution arises from the successful offer of occu])alional services 
on llic labour market or snccesslul application foi ficc positions 

2 As pointed out above m sec 16, the specificalion of 
function^ was Lypicai of the organization of the handiciafi^ in the 
Middle Ag(‘s, '^pecializaiion is charar terislic of the modern form of 
rational organi/aiion Of cupatioiial divSlnhution in a, market 
economy coiiaisis lo a large extent of lechm rally irrational specifica- 
tion of functions, raiher ihan of rational sjiooializanon of function^, 
because it oiienlcd to the niarkol ^iTuahoii and hence to the 
inter c>Ls of purchaser>5 and cuii'iuniers These iiitorcsts del ermine 
what services will he offered io and selected by a given productive 
unit, often indept'iidently of the technical aspecis of the specializa- 
tion of f unci ions And lhi^ often iieeo&siiates modea of comhinations 
of functions whuh are leehmeally irraiional 


» All of this chaptoi, which is to be found m the GgiiiIcUi edition, i', iiirladed 
in the piesent tiaiisUtion It is, however, a more frrigrnent whioh Weber inlerirlect 
to develop on a scale comparable with the others Hence most of tlio Tn.uon.il 
TO which Hii^ note icfei.'t was piobablv never wrnlon down — "Kj) 

1 See ehrip iv with particular reference to occupation as a ba'^is of social 
prestige and cldsa status 
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3 Cases of autoceplialoiis occnpatioiial specialization are the 80 
independent business of an artisan, a physician, a lawyer, or 
an artist The factory worker or the government official, on the 
other hand, occupy heterocephaloiis occupational positions 

The occupational structure of a given social group may vary in 
the following ways . (a) According to the degree in which well- 
marked and stable occupations have developed at all. The follow- 
ing circumstances are particularly important in this connexion; the 
development of consumption standards, the development of 
techniques of production, and the development of large-scale 
budgetary units in the case of unfree occupational organization, or 
of market systems in that of free organization; (b) according to the 
mode and degree of occupational specification or specialization of 
individual economic units. This will be decisively influenced by 
the market situation for the services or products of specialized units, 
which is in turn dependent on adequate purchasing power. It will 
also be influenced by the modes of distribution of control over 
capital goods, (c) according to the extent and kind of continuity or 
change in occupational status This in turn depends above all on 
two factors; on the one hand, on the amount of training required 
for the specialized functions, and on the other hand the degree of 
stability or instability of opportunities for earnings from them. 
The latter is in turn dependent on the type and stability of distri- 
bution of income and on the state of technology, 

Finally, it is always important in studying occupational struc- 
ture to know tli(' sysiem of ftOciaJ ralificatioii, including the dis- 
tribution of opportiinily lu Ibe differenl classes nnd the types of 
educatioDi wbieh are avmlnble for tb(‘ \lii’iou- types of occupations 
requirino specialized training, notably llie learned prolession-s 

It is onl\ functions which require a certain niiiiimuni of training 
and for whicffi opportunity of continuous rein Liner ation in available 
which become the objects of indejieiident and stable occupalions. 
The choice ol occupation may rest on tradition, in winch ca^e it is 
usually hereditary, on con =Jidcii a Lion's of expediency, cspciiiallv ihe 
maximization of money returns, on chaiisinatic clevoiioii Lo the 
task, on aliectual grounds, and finally, m particular, on grounds of 
prestige with jiarlicular refei'ence to claa>vS otatti^ Origmiiny. ibe 
more individualistic occupations seem to have been dependent 
primarily on chari.'smatic, particmlurly niagifal, clcnionts, while 
all the rc^i of the occupational structure, so far as in a tlificucntiated 
form it existed at all, vas traditionally fixinl The rec]uisite quali- 
ties, so fai as they were not charismatic and thus specifically 81 
personal, tended to bctoiiie the object of a traditional training in 
closed oroups, or of a hereditary (radition vSpcMualized occupa- 
tions "whicli weie not of a strictly chaiisuiatic cliaiactei flrst 
appeared on a lituigical ba'-is in tlio Large-^(‘ale houacbolds of 
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81 pi Hires aiifl landed proprieLors, and ilien oriented lo a marker 
f'coiiomv in flic to\vii.s. Alono‘^^de of this, howe^eis related to 
inaf?n*al iitiial or rleriral irainino rhcre lia\c developed lilera/v 
forni> of ednralion ^^ln'(h have Tended to en]OY high eda^s ])rebiio,:» 

From wlial Ini'- hern >-aTd ii will he ^een lhai on tpniLional 
sperializaiion does noL iioee>sanlv niijily (oiiininon'- employmeni 
eilhcM* on a liliirgiral basj-. foi an organiyed unit, as (or nisianct 
111 a royal liomeliold or in relation lo a ro]n})le(( 4 v -free onrkei. 
Ollier Jorins are nor only po.s'-ihle, hnl ( ominon ( 1 ^^ Lh‘()])(n'i,ylo''S 
oeeu]jal'ionall\ ^pet lalized workers may be eiii[)loyed on an oi t a^ional 
basis as needed in the vservice ot a relain ely stable- group of 
customers jn Loiiseliold units or ot eiuployt'rs ui proLt-ma king enter- 
prises in iJie tii>t case, it llie workei lui^ no property ol hi^ own, 
the employer provides the law inatenai and hence tln^ owner of 
llie piodiiiJ Tins (yj)e oi w’ork may he earned on on a piii-eK- 
itiriorant hasiti or sedenlarilj in the service of a local group of 
honi^ehold umie ® T( is also jio-siblo for ihe work lo be (auaed on in 
the workei own fiAod sho]) whifli may at the same linu' also he 
ht'^ huiiseltold^ hni on Indiall ot the hoU'''(’hold unu ^ 

In all mcli ( aM"- the employing household provides the raw 
mafenals bui li i^ Ti''.ual for the worker to own In^ own tools — iii‘^ 
mowm*. lu'-NLvilie lIk^ seanistrcc'^^, her “^ew uig (MjUjpmenl, e'ci in 
ihe fir^t type, the relationship to ilio em]jloym* luxolvo^s lemporary 
iiKMiilK'mhip in the brliei's Iiou'-idiold “ 

Oc cupaiionally '-])e(*jalized workers may bo emplovod on an 
ot(.a^.ional ba'-is by profit-making cnteTpri:5es when al loa^r : lie raav 
material and tliU's aKo (‘onliol over the product, belongs to the 
employer In this ca*3e iheie may bo migratory labour foi a \arieiy 
ot dilleient emplovers ui dilferont units, or occasional or 'seasonal 
ivork for an omplotoi, Ihe work being done in the workei \s own 
lioii'ieliuld ^Iigratorv haivet>i labour m an example ot the fir^t 
type The second (ype is iJIusiraled by the common cases of honio- 
w'ork w'bifdi supplements tluiL of the workshop; (2) ihe same type of 
thing may occur where Ihe means of prodnclion are approjiriaied 
by the econoimo umis in (|iiesiion (i) Where there is capital 
accounting and partial appropiaaljon of the means of prochuiion bv 
owners, pariicnhiidy apj)io])riaiion restricted to ■^paiialh fixed 
equipmeau and -[iremme^ Examples are workshop organizations 

Following Ill tlie Goinian text, occiu the words odci t ne Fnhnk 

Since the 'nrluMon oi the laclory d', a form with liturgical urgaru/at 'ori oi ncfnip.v- 
tion** 14 directly conliadiciory to Webei’s expUcit. defirnliori above ilns rmist no 
eithei an erior on "Webor’^ I>arl or a mispiin* That at ib a coirret CApre^siOTi of 
ha's meaning ‘'(“'ms so urirn obaljle lliai itip [)hi,i‘'e ho-, >'OPn OTmtied m 
nanslaiion — Ed 

^ Tln& I'D usually called Stoi in (rerman - -Ed 

J TjffhvifnL 

- fvarl Ruchcr lias used me term PH'isittik ior the case v.licrc 'dl ihe m nn^ 
of production aie owrt'-d by the ■\\oikci 
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employing wage labour^ and, above all, tlie '' factories of tlie 81 
pntting-out industries* The first of these forms has long existed, 
while the latter has recently become common , (ii) when the means of 
production are completely appropriated by the workers (a) In a 
small-scale unit without capital accounting, producing for house- 
holds, who are the ultimate consumers, or for profit-making enter- 
prises. The latter is a case of domestic industry wuthoiit expropria- 
tion of the means of production. The worker is formall}^ a free 
craftsman, but is actually bound to a monopolistic group of 
merchants who are buyers for his product, (b) on a large scale with 82 
capital accounting and production for a fixed group of purchasers. 
This is usually, though not always, the result of market regulation 
by cartels. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that every case of earning is by 
no means necessarily part of profit making as an occupation ; nor is 
it necessary that involvement in acquisitive action, however 
frequent, should imply a continuous specialization with a constant 
meaningful orientation. 

Occasional acquisition is found as a result of the disposal of 
surpluses produced in a budgetary unit. Corresponding to these are 
both purchases and sales by goods by large-scale budgetary units; 
especially landed estates, as the occasion offers From this start- 
ing point, it is possible to trace a continuous series of occasional 
acquisitive acts, such as the occasional speculation of a person 
living on income from imesiint'ul, occasion j 1 publico Lion of an 
article or a poem bv a person who is not a profc'^-ional author, 
and similar modern phoiioniena. to lhc ta•^e vIum'c micIi ilnngs con- 
st] tnte a " ‘^iihsidiajy otcupaiion ^ 

It shonjd furlhermore be lomciubcred that iheie are wave of 
making a living which are continnally shifting and in essence 
fundanioni ally unstable. A person may 'shiii continually from one 
type of profitable acti\il\ to another: or even between normal 
legitjinali' earning and begging, stealings or highway lobhery. 

The following iniist be treaiefl in >pocaa] leriiib- (a) Support 
from purely cbaritablo souices, (b) mainteTiaiice in an institiiiioii 
on other than a charitable basi^, notably a jumal insiiinnon, (c) 
regulaiofl acquisition by force; and (d) i‘rinuncil acqiusiiioii : ibat * 
is, acquisition b\ force or fraud in viol an on of ilu' rules of an oi’dci 
The caso^ of (h) and (d) are of relatively little intere^i (a) has often 
been of tieinendoiis impoiitince for the economy ot religLom groups 
such as mendicant orders, while (c) ha-^ been crucial loi many 
poliiical groiL])'^ in ihc form of the booty gamed iroin wuir Tt is 
characteristic of both ihe^e cases ihaf they lie ounjde the realm 

» Tins nsarre is app.c omlv mcoTisiEtcm with explicit dofiiiition of ihc 

factory -Ed 

^ Nfibenhpivf 
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82 nl (Honojmf acfiYily >u(‘1i Henre lias is not Llie phn o io enter 
into a moiL* cli'taijod ( la^^l^■ic^alou The lorms -wjU he Iroated 
elise\vh(*T(‘ ‘ For i(>as()n> winch are in pan, lLou^*h only in pari, 
(ho i>auu' lli(' eaiiuno-s oj bureaiK'ratic oftlcial'^, me hidaig* niilitary 
offteerp, have been laeniionod below (sec 89) only in order to give 
Thorn a jDlacc as a siib-iy]H‘ of Ihe oaimngs of labour, buL uiihout 
going inio Ilie deiaiK do tlu". li uoiild be nee o'^'^aiy 1o discuss 

the sinunirc o( ridaiioo'' ot caillioui} and nnpoiative ( ()-o}'dinatioii 
in (he (oincM of ulm li llio^o (y])(‘s of eaiaimg^ are fo bo placed 


24 i Tfii’ FiaxcnpvL Foniis oi AriMroiMfiAi jox axu oi’ MALuan 

RT’nAi io>.SHir 

According lo (he tlieorelicul ‘jclioma uLich liO', becMi developed, 
staihng will) sec I"), the classification ot iho modes of appropj'iation 
in (heir U'chni<*al aspects and in lelaiion io the market is exceed- 
ingly complex Pm actually. onl\ a few ot the many theoretical 
])ossjbilinc-‘> ])lav a I’c^allv impurtanl role 

(1) With ros[)ett to agricultural land (a) There js the inigraLory 
household ocoiioniy, uhicli changes its Jotafion whenever the land 
has been worked out The land is usually upjrropriated bv the 
tube while iis ii-'C' is lemporanly or permanently ajipropriafed hy 
rioighbourhood grou])s. Tt only approfiriation of the ubo of land 
for a pc'i'iod vlucJi ivS oii]oycd by (ho individual household 

The c'Xient of the hoii'^oholcl grou]) may vary from the indivi- 
dual conjugal family, throngh \arious types of oxi ended family 
gioup.s to organi/od km grou])s or a widcdy exi ended household com- 
muniiy Agneullure is migiatory as a lulo onlv in relation to 
aiablc* land, niiich less (omiuonly and at longer interval for farm 
buildings 

83 (b) Sedentary agriculture Thm is usualh' legiilated bv (-orn- 

lorial or \illag’(‘ eommtimlies with a smaller household group enjoy- 
ing rigiit-s of u^e of arable fields, zneiidows, pastures woodland^ and 
waU'i* (jrardens and the land mmiodiately surrounding the buildings 
aio normally appropriated by the inimediaie family, arable fields, 

* Usually iiieadow.s and pastiireb by the village commuiiily, wood- 
land, bv more extoaisivo tcwritonal groups lledistnbulion of land 
IS ustiailv ])o-sible aecjording to the law, but has generally not been 
svsteinaticalh carried through and i- heneo usnaliy ob.solcfie 
hiConomie activitJOb have general!} been regulated by a .system of 

' iiio pan of ’lie piesom tiansLUioii most relevant lo tins ''Ubiecl is Uie 
al‘><u^‘lOu ol ‘ lUo firuirumg diid ec >nomic suppuiL of adminislnilive .staffs in 
SYStems o! autliouly ” It iiui'=i thiough various paits of rliax) in AToie detailed 
dl=:cl•^slo^i (\i v't'rtam aspi-cLs of the suhe-cb is to bo found m pml lu nE Wnt^ch'ift 
iind Gracihehatf, which is noi included in (ho present tianslntion In this, as in 
ovhci lospfcc however this pan of the woik is seriously iiicoiripletp — Eu 
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rules applying to the whole village This is a '' primary village 83 
economy, ’’ 

It IS only in exceptional cases, such as China, that the extended 
kinship group has constituted an economic unit. Where this is the 
case, it has generally taken the form of a rationalized corporate 
group, such as a clan association. 

(c) Landed proprietorship and serfdom. The estate is controlled 
by a landlord, and dependent peasant farms are obligated to 
deliveries in kind and labour services. Land ownership and the 
workers are appropriated by the lord, the use of the land and rights 
to work by the peasants This is a simple case of an organization of 
reciprocal relations between a landlord and his sources of income 
in kind. 

(d) The monopoly of control over the land by a landlord or a 
fiscal unit with communal responsibility of the peasant community 
for meeting fiscal obligations. This leads to communal cultivation 
and a regular systematic redistribution of the land The land is, 
as a correlate of the fiscal burden, permanently appropriated by the 
organized peasant community, not the individual household; the 
latter enjoys only rights of use and these are subject to redistribu- 
tion Economic activitv is regulated by the rules imposed by the 
landlord or the political authority 

(e) Eree landed proprietorship with exploitation of the depen- 
dent peasants as a source of budgetary income The land is thus 
appropriated by a landlord: but colonies, sharecroppeTs/ or tenants 
paMHg luoiu'v rent ( arry out ihe acl.ual econnimt* acLivilies 

(t) The plantation The laud ts treoly a ppropnatod and worked 
b\ blare- The owner usca liotli a- means of profit making in a 
rapitali'-tic enterprise' with iiutroe lalioni 

(g) A landed e-talc '' The land is a])]>ropriatecl b^ owmers 
■who TeeeL\e rent by leasing ir to laige-scale Farmers or ivho farm 
it thoms(dvo- as a -ource of profit Ln both ca'.e- fie(' labour loused. 
V«iriou- -lorts ol eqnipmciii may bo eithei owned by the tenant or 
provided by the lord In botli cases, again, all agricultural pro- 
diift^ nia\ bo jirodnccd on the oslaic' or, in tlie limit mg ease, all 
f nusiuiiplion needs met through the market 

(h) The ab-ence ol landed propnelorslnp Tln^ i- a peasant 
economy with apjiropriation of the land by the peasaiH w'lio farms 
it Ln practice, this loriii ol appropriation may mean (hai iho land 
farmed is pi cdominantly inherited land. or. on the other liand that 
the land is freed v bought and sold The Former is lyjiical ol setfle- 

I 'f (‘i{i)nc/t(l}U'i(^i AppaLeiillv this mstmiLa ti is similar io the Fiendi ihetoyti 
sys* em 
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83 meiits witli scattered farms and large-scale peasant proprietors , tlie 
latlcr^ where settlement is in Tillao('^ ^nid (lie -calc is oinall 

W luH'o ienanl> jiav a money lent and Aviiere pouMUii propneiors 
buy and sell laiid^ u i*' luu o*>)''ary it) [iio^iippo-ie an adotjunTe 
market (-or (be ])n)dii(‘i> of pea^.uiL agridilluit' 

1^2) Tn th(' Held ol indii'^tix and Irarispoii, inelnduig niiniuj^, 
and of iradc 

(a) TTonst'bold imLiisiry can jt'fl mi pnniiiniA a- <i nieau^ )| 

occasional ex( hange of siirplLise>>^ only secondarily as a means of 
pi’otii may involve an intei-eilniH divi-ion ol labour on^ oL 

84 wbicb in turn caste oecupalions Imvu developed Tn holli li 

IS usual for sources ol raw inaf i*nal=5 Lo be ajipi’ofiriated (iiU 
groups and lieilco tbe jiroduclion oL law iriaiejial- lo l)i‘ tam'd 
on by tbem Tbe purt'base ol raw inattM lals and ^^ork for v. agts -u'c 
s(‘condai-\ plienoincjia In Ihe cu'-e of intoi-(M lin ic -jiet lalvai imi, 
formal a])propnaiion ofion a.b'-enl Tluut' liowever. gonoi all 
and in tbe ease of caslc. alwavs <ip])iof)rianon ol opporlnT'it f'n !' n 
earning liom a specified function by kinsbi]) or bonsoliold uj) 

(b) A reslncled crafi utirking Cor specific (usiomti- Tl'e 
specification of function for an organized gionp ol fon'^iimer' 'I'lhs 
may be a groti]) exm’tising auiboritx. such as an oiho'i t)j a lairkMl 
estate, or it may be a cjonuuunal group 

There is no luatkel >ale In ihe fidi t a^e ibere is an organi/a- 
fion of functions on a budgeiar\ ba-^i'^, oi’ of labour in a uoikshoa, 
as part of ibo orgasterion of tbt' lord In the second rase, ibeie is 
bercditarr appiofiriation of Ibe •slants of tbe workers whitli niav, 
however, become alienable Wt)Lk is carried out for an a]ipro])ria</'d 
ojoup of tut - nI timers wlm ait' ( onstimers There are ibe following \erv 
limited ])t)S'^^blll1les of dev(do])meiil (i) The uorktns who are 
formaih uiifreo but wub specified tniK lion>, may be appiopii )l,ed 
by a lord as a ''OUite ol inet)me but in sjute of their i-onnil 
tinfteedom, ma\ I'emain loi ibt' most pan in fad tree lo woik fir 
(uisiomerN as they will. ''Ihex may also be ajipropriated as unf»t'e 
workers m tbe lord's own bousebold for his piofii 'They m.iv. 
finally be employed in an crgasterioii for profii, (ii) fiu'^ ma\ also 
develop uilo a liiuigical specification of functions for fiscal piuposcs, 
sirailai lo the type of caste occupations 

In the field of mining, llieie are similar forms, notably the use 
of unfree lalioiir, sla\ es or serfs, m prodnetivc units (onti'oned 
In print 0 '^ or Laiuled projirielois 

s It sscoms curious that in this classificaiion Wt-ber LiiIpcI In montiru type 
of an^pGultiirf)! oiganization winch has become predominant in the staple agti- 
'’uhiiral pioductiorr of much of the rjiiitcd States and Cau.td.i Of ihc European 
types tihi-^ comes closest io laro:c-scalc peasant proprietOT'sliip but much more 
clcriuilcly oiionted to the rmirkot mi ,i s'n^le 'staple luch as wheat Tcdcod, 
in many respects ihis typo of farm i" closeU compar.ible to some kinds of small- 
scatp mdurjliia* cnleipji'sc — 'En 
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In inland transportation^ it is common for transportation equip- 34 
ment to be appropriated as a source of income Services are tlien 
compulsorily imposed on specified small peasant lioldings. Anotber 
possibility is small-scale caravan trade co-operatively regulated. 
Tlie traders would then appropriate the goods themselves 

In the field of maritime transportation . (i) The ownership of 85 
ships by an oilws or a landlord or a patrician who manages it him- 
self , (li) co-operative construction and ownership of the ship. The 
captain and the crew also participate on their own account Small 
travelling merchants would also participate as shippers. All the 
parties were associated in the bearing of risks Actual voyages were 
made by strictly regulated “ caravans In all these cases 
trade was still identical with inter-local trade; that is, with 
tiansport 

(c) Free industry.*’ Free production for consumers in return 
for a wage, either on the customer’s premises or the worker’s own. 
Usually the raw materials were appropriated by the customer, the 
tools by the worker, and premises and stationary equipment, if they 
were involved at all, by a lord as a source of income or by organized 
groups with rights of use in rotation Another possibility is that 
both raw materials and tools should be appropriated by the worker 
who thus managed his own work, whereas premises and stationary 
equipmeni belonged to an organ iz(m 1 group of workeis sncli as a 
guild In oil tliese cases, n^jini] foi ilie r('gulali()n o( ])rofir- 

nniking act ml v io he curried on by guikh 

In mining, de])U')iis hav(' usual] \ been apj)ro])rn1ed \n ])f)hLieai 
luthoiiue- or by luiulloriU as ‘^oiu‘(es ol aieonio, nhile the rights 
(A exploilaiion have' lieoii approjiriuled by organized groups oP 
noikeis Min Jig ()])eruiion‘- lune been regnbHed on a guild basis, 
oiicnted 1o the obligmion toward tbe ownoi Lo '^cMnl^c Ins interest in 
Toyaltie-> and to the woi'knig grouj) who were resjioii'^iblo io him as a 
cionp and had an interest in the jirociuids. 

In the field of inland liun^port are found guilcU of boatmen and 
Ijind (arnoi-^ \m11i fixed itnierarios and rogulaiion of their oppor- 
tnnirie^ for jirofit 

In the field oC niciritnne '^hipping have existed the ownor.diip of 
'.hares, * caiaNarift of alnps, and travelling inordiants acting as 
agents on a c onimi'.'.ion bads 

Theie are the iollowing stage:, in Ilie devolopiueni touard 
('upitalisni (a) EffecLtial monopolizarion of money capital by eiitie- 
preiKuir'^ who have n'.oci it as a means lo make advaiue^ io labour 
Connected with thi'. is the a'^-umpnon ol powers ol inaiiagoinent of 
\]ie pioco.NS ol prodnciion by vntuo of the eMcnsion oi credit and 

Tl)e Geinirin teim m.n someiut'o-, l.o ■ lansAO'd .is ‘ h. iiait r.v ' 

but as ffenerallv u'^cd is litil bi. .idi’i iTulnsLty hciiv* «:n(*''dd Ik*- IhKOii iii tiip 

biottdo'i ncMiso '0 lu liulo am jjroiO'S' of iKiii-f'ifiMculiiiiiil luoouctoti J'-i' 
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85 ot ’(‘oiitrol ol llio product, iii spilci ol llic' i‘ao( tluit oppiopnanon of 
the means, ol prod iicd ion liUb coiituiued iorinallv lu llio hands of 
tlie workers, as in tlie liandiorafis and ui iiiiniiig ^L) appropj jalijii 
oL Ibe right oL luarkeliiig produc’ts on tlio Lubis oi prc'vioiib mono- 
[)o]izatioii oj laio^A ledge oi tlic' nuiikel and hence of niarkcn c) 2 )j)oi- 
tuiuties and monopolization oi money capital TIiin \Mib made' 
posbible l)\ Ihe iiupobition of a nionopolibtm SYbteiu ol gujlcl renaila- 
tjon Ol by ])rivilegeb gianted by the political aiuliority Sindi 
priTileges A^cie gianted in return i'oi periodical pnynienlb or toi 
loan©, (c) the subjecine diheiplnjiiig* of workeis u ho blood in a 
clependeni relatioiislup m the pnltiiig-cnU sy^tenn, and 1 ho bupplv 
at raw materials and ap])aratus b\ the eiiiiepreneur A bpecial cja^e 
IS ihat ol the ralional inonopoiistic organization of clomeslic indus- 
tries on the basis ol privileges graiiLed in the iiuere^i" of naiional 
finances or of the employment of the populalion Tim condiiioiib 
of work wore iJioreby regulated b}' impo^iiiion Irom above as pan ot 
the eon cession wliuh made piohl-malang aciiMiy jiObbible, (d) Ihc' 
development of woikshops w'liliout a laiional spec lalizat ion of 
labour lu the |)iocObb ot prodiic,timi, by ni(‘an< oL ihe ap])iopria(ioii 
by the entioprencnir of all ihe non-hmnan meaiib of produetion In 
miinng this included the appropTualion by individual o\miot'? ot 
mineral deposits, gaJlerieo. and ecj^uipinent . In tiansportation, '^lllp- 
ping enterjii’ises fell into the hands ot largo owneis 'J’lie mineral 
result IS the expropriation ol the woikerb from tbe iiieaiib ol f)io- 
diiction , (e) the final step in the transition to capitalist ici organiza- 
tion of piocluc.tion is the moehanization of the ^^^’^duetive pruoeb*^ 
and of transpoifatioii and iK orientation to capital aeoounluig All 
the non-hmnan inoaiKs of prodiic‘tion become £xed oi woikiiig 
capital : all the w'orkers become lianda “ Ab a re^^ult of tho trari'D- 
forinatioii ol eiileipiises into associations of secuirity ow'iieis c‘\eii 
the iiuinagoinent itbell becomes expropiiated and absumes iho founal 
status of an ofhcial Evem tho owner becomes offectivelv an .igc'ni 
foT, or ujiofdc lal rejircbontative of, the suppliers ot credit, the hanks 

Of all these various type^. t,hc following msiances may be noted 

1 In agriciillure, l\])e (a) migratory agi'ic ultuie, i^v iini\ersal 
But the sub-type where tho ofiectne unit has been the largc'-'sC'ah' 
household eommuniTy or kinship group, is found on]_\ occasionally 
in Euiope, but luib bocm voiy eoininon in easiern Asia, jiarlic ularU 
rinna Type (b), '^edeiitar) agricuillure wuth village (‘ommunitieb 
hab been indigonou'=' to Euiope and India T> pe (c), unfree lanch'd 
pTopriclorship, ha'^ been found e\erywlioro and ib btill common in 
some part^ ol iho Otionf Type (d), propriotorshij) bv a landlord 
or a fiscal unit, \vith a symptomatic redibtribution o( pea'-ant liolding‘- 
has been in the coiiloxt of landed proprieloibhip. prirnarih" found 
jii Bussia and in a Nomewliat different form, invol\iiig the redislri- 
biition ol land rents, in India. The piedominantlv tiboa] form has 
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been found in Eastern Asia, tlie Near East, and Egypt Type (ej, 85 
free ownership of land, drawing rent from small tenants, is typn'al 
of Ireland, but also occurs in Italy, southern France, China, and 
the eastern parts of the Hellenistic world in antiquity Type (f), 
the plantation with unfree labour, was characteristic of Carthage 
and Rome in antiquity, of modern colonial areas, and of the 
Southern States of the United States Type (g), the landed estate, 
in the form which involves separation of ownership and exploita- 
tion, has been typical of England; in the form of owner manage- 
ment, of eastern Germany, parts of Austria,* Poland, and western 
Russia. Finally, type (h), peasant proprietorship, has been found 
in France, southern and western Germany, parts of Italy, Scan- 
dinavia, with certain limitations in south-western Russia, and with 
modifications, particularly in modern China and India. 

These wide variations in the forms which the organization of 
agriculture has finally assumed are only partially explicable in 
economic terms, involving such factors as the difference between the 
cultivation of forest clearings and of the areas subjected to irriga- 86 
tion In addition, it is necessary to lake account of a variety of 
special historical circumstances, especially the forms taken by 
political and fiscal obligations and military organization 

2. In the field of industry, the following outline of the distri- 
bution of types may be’ given Our knowledge of the situation in 
transporation and mining is not sufficiently complete to give such an 
outljne for those fields 

(a) The first t^'pe, the iiibal craft, ha^ been touiid imivoKsalh , 

(b) organization on the basis of occupational c a^U"^ hns become the, 
predounnanl form only in India Elsowbeie il has existed only 
for occupations con'll dorod discreditable and Mnnelimes riiuidly 
impure, (c) the organization of indu'^try on the bijsis of ibo oikos i-s 
found ni all royal honseholcR iii eaily limes but has been mo-.t 
highly de\ eloped in Egypt It has also CAyi>tod on landed estates 
all over the world PiodiicUon by a co-operati\e giou]) for a. fixed 
market^ occurs occasionally rvoiywhoie, mclndmg tlie AVebtein 
AVorld, but has become the predominant foiin only in India. The 
special c‘aso of the n-^io of contiol over unfree i)cison.> simply as a 
source of income was common in Alediterranoaii anticjinty The 
liturgical specificalion of funcuons i.s c liaracteri^li(‘ of Egypt of 
the Hellenistic world, of the later Roman Empire and lieen 
found at limes in China and India - (cl) the free handle rati organiza- 
tion with guild regulation m cla^'-Kally illii^trniod in (he Euioiiean 
Middle Ages and became the predomiuani Lorm only theie Ii lui'^, 
however, been foniul all over the world: and guihF, m imrucular 
have develoiied very widely especially in China and (he Near Ea^t 

' Dcmniiqii><'he Ccttfibi 
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1 1 IS noiahlo, h()\^e\-ev, ihiit ihi^ type was entiroly al) 5 eut Crom the 
-‘coiiumic oig’ainz.itioii of classical a7Ui(|Tuly ]ii India^ iha caste 
took the p]«ico ol ilio gauld 01 the' -tao*(‘s iii ike developineiil toward 
^aplta]I'^ln oiil\ the se(‘OT:id w'a^ j-('a(]ied on a large scaJe ontsicle the 
AVesKM-n AV orld Tiii^ (lirioreiH‘(‘ caimol Le explaiin^cl cnliroly lu 
[nirely ccononiK Lovius '* 

2o ( 'OVDI riON.S rM)IUif.YI-NO IllL CaLCULA nJLIT\ Ol Hill 
L^joDrcniviir or Liitouit 

1 Iji lh(‘ three typiral eonnnuin^hc forms of organ i/alioHj noix- 
(eonoime molnes jjlav a predominant part ^ Bui apart from these 
ra.-^es, (.hoTe au' tJirec prinim y coiid.uons atroctiiig the maximization 
of c‘a1eiilal)]o ])erforinaiiro by labour in (‘arrying* out sjieei fi cation s • 
(a) The optunnm of aptilnde for tk(‘ tuucuon , (b) rhe optimnm of 
accunred thiotigb praeiH’e, (( ') ilie optimum of jmentno lor 
tbc -work 

iphtiide, reg.irdJ(‘-5^ ol 'wbotlier ii is I lie prodtirt ol lioiediiary 
C)i otn jroiimental and odnea iional iiiflneiices^ can oiilv bo doter- 
laiiied by K^slmg To-clav in lai'ge-^f ale biL<''m\s- Quun tbis usually 
(likes tlie ioi'tii of ‘special aptilude Tbo Tailor yv^tcm involves 

an alleni])t lo workout rational melliod.s ol aceomphshing ibis 

Vract.ieo and tlie icsiiltiiig -^kill. (um only be j)^ut(Hted by 
rational and coiiiiiiiious spocLalizatioii d’o-day, it is xvorked out on 
a liasis wliudi is largely enipiiK^al, guided by eoiisideiaf ions of 
miiumizing (‘o^ls in tli(‘ luierobt of piofiiabiliTVj and limited by 
1 lieso uiLorosis Ital lonal speeiali/ation willi rtdei(‘ii('(‘ to physio- 
logical eondilions only in ils beginnings ll('ro again tlie Taylor 
.system is a pioneei 

TncemL\e^ to woik lUtiy b(3 orumted to aii\ oiui of the ivays ivhich 
aie open 1o am (uher mode of action ^ "Bui in the ‘specific sense of 
(airvmg oul l.be intimiions ol tlio a( tor bnnself or ol ^leisoiia siipei- 
\ ising* Ins woik, it mn^^i be delermjiied (nllier by a strong inicrost 
in tlie oiit(‘onie on Ins own p<u ( oi bv dircnd or indirect compulsion 
The lattiu is pai(i( ularlv important in relation to w'ork -wliicli carries 
nut tliG amis of others Tins eonipuLion may coiibist in tlie aiime- 
diale tlireal of plix-'U'al force or of oihor luulenrable conbecjiionees, 
01 111 the piobabiliiy that nn'^alislaetori pertorinanco will have an 
adverse' olleei on ('.iriiing'- 

The second i\])c wlndi ib esseuliai to a market orionoim', appeaL 
immensely more '-iioiigly to llie worker s 'self-interod It akso 
necessitates fieedoiii of selceiion accoidnig to porlormanec, both 

-Tin cibovo ^iiofjosiiion one of clip- impoTu.^nt r(nK‘hj-icina (i‘ tVebw s 

( 'jinp iTaii \ 0 siit(l\ in liic SocioJoir\ of Religion An aiieinpL to ilnow l.glii on 
Jie probliins by tlie rno,*e’]ali<5t]c inieqitoLUion of IiislOiv wms one of tbe 

prmc ptii ip.i'.i.ns lo his oiuharking on ilicoe - -TjD 

- Scf' beiou sec 26 -- la) 

* S(e r.bovo, chap i see 2 
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qualitatively and quantitatively, tkough naturally from tlie point 86 
of view of its bearing on profit. In this sense it lias a Mglier degree 
of formal rationality, from tbe point of view of tecbnical considera- 
tions, tlian any kind of direct compulsion to work. It presupposes 87 
tke expropriation of tlie workers from the means of production and 
their dependence on competition for paid employment. This in 
turn presupposes that the appropriation of the means of production 
by owners is protected by force. As compared with direct compul- 
sion to work, the system of free labour involves responsibility for 
reproduction, in the family, and part of the responsibility for 
selection according to aptitude is turned over to the workers them- 
selves, Further, both the need for capital and the risks to which 
it is subjected are, as compared with the use of unfree labour, 
lessened and made more calculable. Finally, through the payment 
of money wages on a large scale, the market for goods which are 
objects of mass consumption is broadened. 

Other things being equal, positive motives for work are not, in 
the absence of direct compulsion, to the same extent obstructed as 
they are for unfree labour. It is, however, true that whenever 
technical specialization has reached very high levels, the extreme 
monotony of operations tends to limit incentives to purely material 
wage considerations. It is only when wages are paid in proportion 
to performance on a piece rate basis that there is an incentive to 
increasing pioduclnuty In the capihilioLic sysicm, the most imme- 
diate bases of willingness to work are opportunities for high piece 
rate earning & and ihc danger of dismi^sal.^ 

The following observations ma;y be maclo of the sitnotion of free 
labour separalcd from Qie means of jiroduction (a) 01 her things 
being equal the bkolihood (hat people will be wulling to work 
on aifoctual grounds is greater rn ihe case of specification of func- 
tions than in lhai of specialization of functions This is true 
because the product of the individual's own w'^ork is more clearly 
ovidont In the nature of the case, this is particularly true where 
quality of performaiico is important; (b) traditional incentives to 
work are particularly common in agriciillure and in domestic indus- 
tries, where in both cases tlie general atliiudo toward life is tradi- 
tional. It is characteristic of this that the level of performance 
is oriented either to products which are stereotyped in quantity and 
quality or to n tiTiditional level of earnings, or both. Where such 
an attitude exists, it is difficult to manage labour on a rational 
basis and production cannot be increased by such incentives as 
piece rates Experience shows, on ihe other hand, that a traditional 

^ Investigations cairiecl ont <51 nee ulus was 'wiibteu have i ended to sliow that 
ihe situation is not as simple as Weber seemed to think Tlioe is, in inos! 
rase'? not so direct a relation between the level of cfTort and offectivc earnings as 
he maimained It also appears that other factoi':. notably the inEoimal social 
relationships of tho working group, play an impoitant role See especially 
Roethlihberger and Dickson, Afajiaqemmt and the Worker — ^Ed 
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87 patnaclial rcLj lion ship to a, Lord or owner ib capable ol ma •nlaininfi' 
a lijgii ievel of affoclnal incoiitivc to work; (c) me on Lives baaed on 
absoliiic valuer are usually llie result of religioiia orienLalion'? or 
ol the high social csleoni m which ihe particular loriu ol work 

biicdi Ls held ObbC'rx at ion boems to bhow ihot all oiher sources 
of inceiilne are transiLional lornis beiween this and oiher types 

it goes wiilu'iu baynig ihat Ihe rillrLuslu ’ LoiiceTU o[ ilio 
worker for his own lainily is a typical element of duty conlnbuLmg 
fo williiigiLcsa to v\ork geneially. 

2 The appropriation of the means of producLion and perbona! 
rontrol. liouovei 'lonnal, over (he process of work eoiistituLe among 
ihe si longest mccmtives to unlimited williiignesb to work This is 
the 1 iinda mental ba'^ib of the cxtraoidniary iiii])ortance ol sLiiall 
Linits m agriculture wliether in the form ol brnaH-^fale pri)])i‘ie1or- 
ship or small tenants who hope to rise to the biaiiib o[ ownei The 
classical locu'* of this i\[)e of oroaiiization is China 'Fhe corre- 
sponding plienomouon m the functionally specitiod '^killed (jades 
ib most marked in Fndia But it ib icry important in all parts of 
Asia and also in Euiopo m the ‘Mifirilc Ages In the laticr case, 
the most crucial conilicts have been fought oul over the ibsuo of 
formal anionomy of the iiidividu.d worker The existence of the 
binall peasant m a seU'-cj depends clirecth on the absence of capital 
accounting and on retaining the unjly of household and enierprise. 
IJis IS a specified and not a spociaJi/ed tunc lion, and ho tends both 
to devote more intensive labour to il and to resinet his binndard 
of living in the iiiiorosi of maintaining Ins formal indepeiulence. 
In addition, this sybtem of agncnlturc makcb posbible the use of all 
maimer of by-products and even “ vraste '' iii the linusehold in a 
way '\\hicL would not be pobsible to a large organization All the 
information we have available^ gocb to bhow lliai capital is lie 
88 organization in agriculture is, where management i^; in the hands 
of the owTien'j far more sensitive lo cyclical movements than small- 
scale peasant farming 

Tn industry, the cuirespouding wsmall-scale type has retained its 
importance right up to the period of mechanization and of the 
most mnuile speciali/alion and combination of functions, hlvcn as 
late as the 16th century, as actually happened in England, it was 
possible simply to forbid the maintenance of workshops, like that of 
Jack of IVovv'bury, without catastrophic results for the economic 
situation of the workerb ddiib was true because the combination 
in a single sliop of luom^, appropriated by an owner and operated 
by workers, could nol , under the market conditions of the time, 
Without any far-rcachmg inciease in the specialization and 
co-ordination of labour functions, lead to an improvement in ihe 


vol 


See ilio author's figures m Lire VeiJiandlanijcn dea 
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prospects of profit for tlie entrepreneur large enongli to compensate 88 
with certainty for the increase in risk and for the costs of operating 
the shop. It is above all true that in industry an enterprise with 
large investments in fixed capital is not only, as in agriculture, 
sensitive to cyclical fluctuations, but also in the highest degree to 
every form of irrationality — that is, lack of calciilability — in public 
administration and the administration of justice. This factor has 
everywhere been of crucial importance, except in the modem 
Western World. It has hence been possible, as in competition with 
the Russian factory and everywhere else, for decentralized domestic 
work to dominate the field. This was true up to the point, which 
was xeadhed before the introduction of mechanical power and 
machine tools, where, with the broadening of market opportuni- 
ties, the need for exact cost accounting and standardization of pro- 
duct became marked In combination with technically rational 
apparatus, using water power and horses, this led to the development 
of forms of organization with internal specialization. Mechanical 
motors and machines could then be introduced. Though they did 
occasionally appear, it would, until this point was reached, have 
been possible for all the large-scale industrial establishments in the 
world to be eliminated without any serious prejudice to the economic 
situation of all those involved in them and without any serious 
danger to 1;he interest of consumers. This situation has been 
f banged oniy with Ihe ajipearancc of the factory* Bul-I Avillingncss 
to work on the part of factory labour has been pninariJy clotermiried 
by a f oinbinaiiou of the tiausfer of responbibiliiy for mainienance 
to iho workers personally and ihe corresponding poweiful indirect 
(ompuLion lo woik as bvmbolized Tn flio EngUsli u orkhoiise avstem 
It is fur til or 11 lore poiTuaueiitly bound to the com])ulsory guarantee 
of the property sysiem This is demon str a tod by the marked decline 
in willingness io work a1 the proseni -iiino, which resulted from 
ihe breakdov/n of this compulsorv power in the revolution • 

Types of Communal ORGANiZA'fuo-N oi'’ TiAcouJi 

Communistic systems for the communal or as*^nciaiional 
orgauizat LOTI of avot'*!: are unfavourable to calcnlaiion and Lo Ihe con- 
sideration of means foi obtaiuing opTimiini prodiiclion , they tend, 
rather, to be based on tbe direct feeling of mutual solidarity They 
have thus iondcfl historically, u]) to ihe prcf'Ciii, to develop on the 
basis of common value altitudes of a primarily non-cconoinic 
character There are three main types: (1) Ihe household com- 
munism of the family, renting on a tradnional and aficctual basis, 

(2) tbe military commiimsm of comrades in an army, (3) tbe com- 
iiuinism based on love and chanty in a religious community. 

" WcLc’ nu . 11 )*^ {.he Ucvolutioii of 1918 in Gcki'viiiv - -J.,d 
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88 Cases (2) and (3) rest primarily on a specific emotional or charis- 
matic basis. They always, however, (a) stand in direct conflict with 
the specialized rational or traditional economic organization of their 
environment. The communistic group then either works itself or is 
supported purely by contributions from without, or both. Or (b) it 
may constitute a budgetary organization of privileged persons who 
exercise control over other budgetary units which are not members 
and are supported by the contributions or liturgies of the latter. 
Or (c) finally, it is a purely consuming unit, distinct from any 
profit-making enterprises, but drawing income from them, and 
hence in an associative relationship with them. 

The first of these modes of support (a) is typical of communities 
based on, religious belief or some other community of sentiment — 
such as monastic communities which renounce the world altogether 
or carry on communal labour, sectarian groups and utopian 
socialists. 

The second mode (b) is typical of military groups which rest on a 
wholly or partially communistic basis. Examples are the men^s 
house in many primitive societies, the Spartan mess,’’ the 
Ligurian pirate groups, the entourage of the Calif Omar, the com- 
munism, in consumption and partly in requisitioning, of armies in 
the field in every age A similar state of affairs is found in authori- 
tarian religious groups~as in the Jesuit state in Paraguay and 
communities of mendicant monks in India and elsewhere. 

The third mode (c) is typical of family households in a market 
economy. 

Willingness to work and consumption without calculation are, 
gg within these communities^ a result of the non-economic attitudes 
characteristic of them. In the military and religious cases, they are 
to an appreciable extent based on a feeling of separateness from the 
ordinary every-day world and even of confiict with it. Modern 
communistic movements are, so far as they aim for a communistic 
organization of the masses, dependent on devotion to absolute values 
for their following. In their propaganda, however, they also make 
use of arguments from expediency, touching the efficiency of pro- 
duction. But in both cases, they rest their position on specifically 
rational considerations which are, as contrasted with military and 
religious communities, concerned with the every-day profane world.® 


s Weber uses the term. Alltag an a technical sense, which is contrasted with 
charisma The antithesis will play a leading role in chap iii In his use of the 
terms, however, an ambiguity appears of which he was probably not aware in 
some contexts, Alltaq means routine, as contrasted with things which aie 
tional or extraordinary and hence temporary Thus, the charismatic movement led 
by a prophet is, in the nature of the case, temporary, and if it is to survive at 
all must find a routine basis of organization In other contexts, AMtag means the 
profane, as contrasted with the sacred The theoretical significance ^ this 
ambiguity has been analyzed in the Structure, of Social Action, chap xvii Weber e 
fullest discussions of the concepts of charisma and Alltag and their relation are, 
apart from chap iii of the present translation, to be found in the section on 
Hehgivnssoziologie in Wirtschaft und Ocscllschaft, part ii, chap iv, and in part 
111, especially chaps ix and x — 
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Tieir prospects of success under ordinary conditions rest on entirely 89 
different subjective conditions from those governing groups whicli 
are oriented to exceptional activities^ to other worldly values, or to 
other primarily non-economic considerations 

27, Capital Goods and Capital Accounting 

Capital goods are usually first found in their earlier stages in the 
form of commodities which are objects of exchange between different 
areas or tribes. This implies that trade ’’ or commerce 
occurs which is clearly distinct from the mere production ol goods 
by budgetary units. For trade, when carried on by the budgetary 
unit itself, cannot be oriented to a system of capital accounting. 
The products of household, clan or tribal crafts, which are sold to 
other groups, are commodities ; and the means of production, so long 
as they are used to produce directly for consumption, are tools and 
raw materials, not capital goods. The same is true of the salable 
products and means of production of peasants and feudal estates, so 
long as production is not carried on in terms of even a primitive 
form of capital accounting of the type which Gato, for example, 
mentions. 

It is obvions that the internal movement of goods within the 
domain of a feudal lord or of an oikos, including occasional 
exchange and the common forms of internal exchange of products, 

IS the antithesis of trade based on capital accounting. Even the 
trade engaged in by an oikos, like that of the Pharaohs, when it 
is not concerned solely with provision for need, and is thus not a 
budgetary unit but one oriented to profit, is not for present purposes 
necessarily capitalistic This would only be the case if it were 
oriented to capital accounting, particularly to an estimate, before 
hand, in money, of the chances of profit from a transaction. This 
did occur in the ca«e of professional travelling merchants, whether 
they vcre engaged in 'idling their own goods, in selling a- agents 
for '"other-, or in disjxjsjng ot goodb co-operalively marketed by an 
organized gToiip. ll is hero in tlie form of oerasional piofi.1- 
inakiiig enterprise, that the ^ouiee ol capital at rounting and of the 

use ot goods as capital is to be found. 

Human beings, ducL as daves and serfs, and all sorts ol fixed 
promises and equipment which are used by owners and landlords as 
sources of constimption infome, are in the nature ot the case only 
income-producing property and not capital goods Ihe same ih 
true lo-dav of ^^ocuriiie-. which yield interest or dividends to the 
private investor, even though he may be ready to lake advantage 
of any opportunity Cor speculative gam. investment in this sense 
dionld be clearly Vlistmgm died from e\en a temporary use of 
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89 resources as capital of au enterprise Goods ^vhjcL a landlord oi a 
personal overlord iecoiv’'cs from Ins dependents in payment of the 
ohbg’almiis due In in by vir(ue of his status of amhonty, and then 
puis up foi sale, are noi capital goods lor the present tornniiological 
purpobes, but only commodities In Miob cases capital accouniing — 
and above all, estim.ifes of cobt— are lacking in principle, noi merely 
111 pracUce. On ilie oilier band, where slaves are used Jn an ontei- 
prise as a mean*', of profit, pariieuJarly where there is an organized 
sla'se market, and t;\ ide>])read puichaso and sale of slaves, they do 
cons ut me capjial goods ‘Where productive organization works 
with un’free labour wliicli ib iioL, however, freely alienable, but 
consist'^ in Iierodiinry dopeudeiitb. even when thev are oriented to 
profit making ii vill not be called a capitalistic entorpri--e, but onlv 
gQ a profii-maldng enterprise wtth unirec labour ti js the Jaet that 
the lord is bound to the w'orker which is decisive. ‘\Wielher it is a 
ease of agrii'ii! (ural ])roduction or unirec doinosLic inditbiry is 
indifferent. 

In industry, production for sale by free workers with tlieir own 
ra\^ materials and tools^ is a case of -mail-scale capilalistic enter- 
prise TJie pulting-out industry is cajntalisiic, bui deeeutralized; 
vhoreas e\eiT ca^e of au organized workshop under cajiitaiisLic 
coni.T’ol is ceniraljzed cajiitalisLic orgaiiizal Jon All types ol A\age 
cMupIoyment of oc'casional woikers, whether in the eiiiploycir’s or in 
ilie worker’s home, are mere forms of relation of workers and 
employer Tliey are sonieLiines ex[jloited in the iiitere-1 of tlie 
biidgeiary economy, sunictmies in the interest of the employer’s 
profit 

The decisive point is thus not so much t!ie empirical Lict of tlie 
Use of capital accounting, as the qucsUoii of whethei. in ])rino]ple^ 
it IS possible. 

28. TtTK COlNCUPT ol^ CoMfEIKU’ \ND ITS PllIXCJPAJ. FoRAFS 

In addiLioii to tbe various types of specialized and specified 
functions, which have already been discussed, every market 
economy, even norinalh'' tlio^^e subject to subsuiiiLive regulation, is 
characterized by anothei ; namely, mediation in ibe process of dis- 
posing of a producer’s own contiol over goods or acquiring such 
control from others This tuncUon can be carried out in any one 
of the following forms. (1) By the members of the administrative 
staff ol an organized economic group, in return for payments m 
kind or in money which are fixed or vary with the services per- 
formed ; (2) bj an organized group created especially to protide for 
the selling and pui chasing needs of its membeis; (3) by the membeis 
of a specialized occupational group ^^orklng for their own profit and 
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remunerated by fees or commissions witbout tbemselves acquiring ^ 
control of tbe goods tbey handle ; they act, that is, as agents, but in 
terms of a wide variety of legal forms ; (4) by a specialized occupa- 
tional group engaged in trade as a capitalistic profit-making enter- 
prise. Such persons purchase goods with the expectation of being 
able to resell them at a profit, or sell for future delivery with the 
expectation of being able to cover their obligations in the meantime 
at a profitable figure. This may be done by buying and selling 
entirely freely in the market or subject to substantive regulation; 

(5) by a continuous regulated process of expropriation of goods 
with compensation on the part of an organized political group, and 
their exchange for compensation on a free market or under com- 
pulsion of the buyers — compulsory trade ; (6) by the loan of money 
or provision of credit on the part of a specialized occupational group 
in order to make payments necessary in the course of business or 
for the acquisition of means of production through the granting of 
credit. Such loans may be granted to profit-making enterprises or 
to other organized groups, particularly'' to political bodies Econo- 
mically, the credit may be designed as a source of payment or for 
the acquisition of capital goods. 

Cases (4) and (5), and only these, will be called commerce.^' 
Case (4) is free commerce,’’ case (5) compulsory monopolistic 
commerce.” 

Type (1) is illustrated, for budgetary units, by the negotiatores Qi 
and actor es who have acted on behalf of princes, landlords, monas- 
teries, &c , for profit-making enterprises, by various types of agents ; 
type (2) IS illustrated by various kinds of co-operative buying and 
selling agencie=^, including consumers’ co-operative societies: iype 
(3) includes brokers, commi fusion merchants, forwarding agents, 
insurance agems, and various other kinds of agents: type (4) is 
illustrated, lor tbe case of free merchants, by modem commerce, for 
the regulated case by various types of heteronomously imposed or 
autonomously agreed divisions of tbe market, for transactioTus with 
customers, oi for puiidiase and ‘^ale of different typo« of com- 
modities, or the substantive rogulaljoii of the terms oE exchange 
by the order of a political body, or some other lype of co-operative 
group; typo (5) is illnstratod by the slate monopoly of tbe grain 
trade. ^ 

29. The Covn-i»r of Commerce and its Principal Forms 
— iCoiiMnued) 

Free commerco, v\luch alone will be deal! with for tbe present, 
is always a matter of j)ro fit -making onterprisc. never of budgetrv 
administration. Ft is hence under all normal conditions, if not 


2 The primarv example is, of course, that cniiicil od foi many oenUuies by the 
Roman Sta' e — Ed 
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91 always, a inaiLcr of earxiiug* monoy profits by contraciis of purclia'se 
aacl sale. It may, Lowever, be carried on by an organization sub- 
vSidiary io a budgetary oconoiny, or it may be an inseparable part 
of a total function iLirotigb wliicli goods are broiigbi to a stale o( 
direct consumabibty by a unit 

The first type is illustrated by cases where members of a 
budgetary unit are designated to dispose of surpluses on tbeir own 
account. Lf it is a matter simply of occasional sale by different 
lucTuberb at ditierenl times, it is not oven a subsidiary enterprise, 
but where the members in question devote themselves entirely and 
on their own financial responsibility to sale or purchase, it is an 
example of the fourth type, 1 hough somewhat modified If, on 
the oiher hand, they act on behalf of the unii as a whole, it is a 
caoe of the first type 

The second form is illustrated by pedlers and other small traders 
who travel (‘arrymg their own goods with them, who thus primarily 
jierform the function of transporting goods to the place of sale 
'j’liey have hence been mentioned abo\e in connexion with the fnne- 
tion of trail spor la lion. Travelling commemda traders may be a 
transitional form between types (3) and (d) It is generally quite 
indefinite as lo whether the traiisporiation service is primary and 
the trading profit secondary, or x'lcc 'leua In any case all the 

persons lucluded in these categories are “ traders ’* or 
merchants. 

Commerce on the individuaTs own account (type (4)) is alw'ays 
carried on on the basis of appropriation of the means of production 
even thongb his control la only made po'^sible by borrowing It 
always the trader w^ho bears the capital risk on his ow u account: 
and, correspondingly, it is he who, by virtue of his appropriation 
of the means of production, enjoys the opportunity for profit. 

Specialization and specification of functions in the field of fi‘e(‘ 
commercial enterprise may take place in a variety of different ways 
Bhom an economic point of view, it is for the present most important 
to distinguish them according to the types of economic unit between 
TV’hich the merchant mediates, (i) Trade between budgetary unit‘d 
with a surplus and other units wdiich consume the surplus; (li) trade 
betw'eeii profit-making enterprises, themselves producers or 
merchants, and budgetary units which consume the product. The 
latter units include, of course, all types of corporate groups, in 
particular, political bodies; (iii) trade between one prodt-makino 
enterpiise and another. 

The first two cases come close to what is usually called *' retail 
trade and involve sale to consumers without reference io the 
source from which the goods were obtained. Tbe third case corre- 
sponds lo wdiolesale trade 

2d8 
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Oominerce may be carried out on tbe market. In that case it 91 
may be a consumers’ market, normally witb tbe goods actually 
present. It may, on tbe other band, be a market for profit-making 
enterprises, in wbicb case tbe goods may actually be present, as at 
fairs and expositions, wbicb are usually, tbougb not necessarily, 
seasonal, or tbe goods may not be present, as in trade on excbanges. 
Usually, tbougb not necessarily, siicb markets are permanent. 

Trade may, on the other band, be carried on for customers, pro- 92 
Tiding for tbe needs of a relatively fixed group of purchasers. These 
may be budgetary units, as in tbe custom retail trade, or profit- 
making enterprises. Tbe latter may in turn be producing units or 
retail enterprises or, finally, other wholesale enterprises. There may 
be various levels of middlemen in this sense, varying from tbe one 
nearest tbe producers to tbe one who sells to tbe retailer. 

According to tbe geograpbical source of tbe goods disposed of, 
trade may be interlocal ” or local.” 

Tbe merchant may be in a position in fact to secure purchases 
on bis own terms from tbe economic units which sell to him. He 
may, on the other band, be in a position to dictate tbe terms of bis 
sales to tbe economic units wbicb buy from him, tbe case of sellers’ 
monopoly. Tbe first type is closely related to tbe putting-out 
organization of industry and is generally found combined witb it. 

Tbe second is substantively regulated commerce, one variety under 
type (4). ^ 

It goes without saying that every profit-making enterprise 
involved in market relationships must market its own goods. This 
is time even if it is primarily a producing enterprise. This type of 
marketing is not, however, mediation ” in tbe sense of tbe above 
definition so long as members of tbe administrative staff are not 
present whose functions are specialized for this purpose on their 
own financial responsibility Only then can they be said to be 
performing a commercial tunciion of iheir own There are, of 
course, all manner of iransinonal forms. 

The calculanon^ nndorlyino commercial <H‘,ii\ily will be called 
speculaLive ” 1o llie extent io winch tbcA are oriented to possi- 
bilities, the lealizaljon ol which is regarded as fortuitous and is in 
Ibis sense uncalcnlablo. In this sense the merchant assumes the 
burden of ** uncerlainty The transition from ralional calcula- 
tion io what is in this sense •^pcM'ulalivo calculation is entirely con- 
imuoiis, &ince no culrulation winch attempts to loret'ast future 
situaiion^ can bo completely secured againsi uuexpeclod 
‘‘ accidental " factors The disLinciion fhns has reference only to 
a difference in Ihe degiee of raiionality 

' 'J'ht'ic aio scvf-ia! (lilrc^^ciu irjciois ni lIio uMbilny it) ]ircdicC 

fuujic events ujtli (‘oni})leto coiiainiv' Perluip', the best Liiowii antiKsis of 
these is tluii, c't Pioi c T 7T Xiiij^Iii in Irs 1' luoiUuvty and 

Piohf -Kt) 
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Tlie forms of teclinical and economic specialization and specifica- 
tica of function in commerce do not differ substantially from those 
in other fields. The department store corresponds to the factory 
in that it permits the most extensive development of internal 
specialization of function. 

29a. The Concept of Commerce and its Principal Forms 
— {Concluded) 

The term banks will be used to designate those types of 
profit-making* commercial enterprise which make a specialized 
function of administering or creating money. 

Money may be administered for private households by taking 
private deposit accounts and caring for the property of private 
individuals. It may also be administered for political bodies, as 
when a bank carries the account of a state, and for profit-making 
enterprises, by carrying business deposits and their current accounts. 

Money may be created for the needs of budgetary units, as in 
extending private consumption credit to private individuals, or in 
extending credit to political bodies. It may be created for profit- 
making enterprises, for making payments to third persons, as in 
money changing, or providing checks or drafts for payments. It 
may also be used to anticipate future payments due from customers, 
especially in the form of the discount of bills of exchange. It may, 
finally, be used to give credit for the purchase of capital goods. 

The bank may (1) advance this money from its own funds’ or 
promise to make it available on demand, as in the provision for over- 
drafts of a current account, and the loan may or may not be 
accompanied by a pledge or any other form of security provided 
by the borrower. (2) Also, the bank may, by some type of guarantee 
or otherwise, influence others to grant funds. For formal purposes, 
it is indifferent which of these forms is taken. 

In practice, the business policy of banks is normally aimed to 
make a profit by relending funds which have been lent to them or 
placed at their disposal. 

The funds which a bank lends may be obtained from stocks of 
, bullion or of coin from the existing mints which it holds on credit, 
or by its own creation of certificates or of circulating bank notes. 
Or, finally, it may secure them from the deposits of private indivi- 
duals who have placed their money at its disposal. 

In every case in which a bank either borrows or creates media 
of circulation, its business policy must, so far as it is rationally 
conducted, be concerned with making provision for liquidity 
through coverage; that is, through having available a sufldciently 
large reserve of liquid assets ready to be paid out, or to arrange the 
terms of its own loans in such a way as to be able to meet its normal 
obligations for payment as they arise. 
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As a general rule^ tLougli not always, tlie maintenance of a 9S 
standard of liquidity for banks wbicb create money^ note- 

issuing banks, is assured by tbe imposition of regulations on the 
part of corporate groups, sucb as guilds of merchants or political 
bodies. These regulations are generally designed as far as possible 
at the same time to protect the monetary system of an area, once it 
has been established, against changes in the substantive value of 
money. This, in turn, tends to protect the formally rational 
economic calculations of budgetary units, especially those of 
political bodies, and of profit-making enterprises, from disturbance 
by irrational factors. Furthermore, the attempt is usually made to 
maintain the stablest possible rate of exchange of the money of 
that area with that of others with which it stands in important 
credit and trading relationships. Such policy, which attempts to 
control the factors of irrationality in the monetary field will, follow- 
ing Gr F. Enapp, be called lytric policy. In the strictly laissez- 
faire state, this is the most important function in the realm of 
economic policy which the state would undertake. In its rational 
form this type of policy is entirely restricted to the modern state. 

The measures of the Chinese government regulating the status 
of copper coins and paper money, and the Roman coinage policy, 
will be discussed at the proper point ; but they did not constitute a 
modern type of monetary policy Only the bank money policy of 
the Chinese guilds, which formed the model for the Hamburg mark 
l^anks. bns come up to modern standard«i of rntionalitv ^ 

Tlie Lonn bn nu mg * will be a])])lied lo all busifK*-^ 
non& winch are oriontod Lo obtaining conlrol of favoniable oppor- 
tuniiies for ])rofit making by business enterprise, regai'dless of 
whether the\ arc tarried on by banks or bv other f)gencio.>>^ includ- 
ing individuals, a^ an occa'sional «!ource of profit or as a .mhsidiary 
enterprise, or as part of the spocuilative opcraiions of a 
bnaneLor ’ (a) Financing may (ake jilace ilirough tlio trans- 

formation ol* lights to appropriated opporlumtiofa lor profit into 
securities or oilier negotiable instnnnenls, and by the acquisition 
of these securities either directly or through such =5ulKSidiary eutcu- 
pri&es as arc described below undei (c) ; (b) liy the systoiriauc 
lender or rctusal of business credit: (c) when it is neccs&ary or 94 
desired, by forcing co-operation between hitherto competing enter- 
prises. (i) This may take the form of monopolistic regulation 
of enterprises at the same stage of production — the cartel , (ii) it may 
mean a monopolistic unification of previously (iompcting enterprises 
under a single management in older to suppress the least profitable 
— mergers (lii) it may be a combination, which may or may 

^ iljjs jofcrcncc probiblv in an e\l-wi(ipd Instorical discii^bion of moruHaiy 
pobry -wlncb Wclx^r included in his plans tor W'lrtschai^ nnd G(*!><*lhchat1 but 
riev(9i ad ually \\ i ot c — En 
Fmanziprunqf^ijPSi Imfio 
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94 not be monopolistic, of enterprises occupying successive stages in the 
process of production — a ‘‘vertical combination”; (iv) finally, it 
may mean the attempt to direct a number of enterprises from one 
source by control of their securities, through such devices as the 
“ trust,” or holding company, and, in many cases, the deliberate 
creation of new enterprises for increasing profits or for extending 
power. 

Of course, financing operations are often carried out by banks 
and, as a general rule," unavoidably involve their participation. But 
the main control often lies in the hands of stock brokers, like 
Harriman, or of individual large-scale entrepreneurs in the pro- 
ductive field, like Carnegie. The formation of cartels is also often 
the work of large-scale entrepreneurs, like Kirdorf; while that of 
trusts IS more likely to be the work of “ financiers,” like Graed, 
Rockefeller, Stinnes, and Rathenau. This will be further discussed 
below. 


30. The Conditions or Maximum Formal Rationality of Capital 

Accounting 

The following are the principal conditions necessary for obtain- 
ing a maximum of formal rationality of capital accounting in pro- 
ductive enterprises : (1) The complete appropriation of all the non- 
human means of production by owners and the complete absence of 
all formal appropriation of opportunities for profit in the market; 
that is, market freedom; (2) complete autonomy in the selection of 
management by the owners, thus complete absence of formal appro- 
priation of rights to managerial functions ; (3) the complete absence 
of appropriation of jobs and of opportunities for earning by workers 
and, conversely, the absence of appropriation of workers by owners. 
This involves free labour, freedom of \the labour market, and 
freedom in the selection of workers; (4) complete absence of sub- 
stantive regulation of consumption, production, and prices, or of 
other forms of regulation which limit freedom of contract or specify 
conditions of exchange. This may be called substantive freedom 
of contract; (5) the maximum of calculability of the technical con- 
ditions of the productive process; that is, a mechanically rational 
technology; (6) complete calculability of the functioning of public, 
administration and the legal order and a reliable formal guarantee 
of all contracts by the political authority. This is formally rational 
administration and law; (7) the most complete possible separation 
of the enterprise and its conditions of success and failure, from the 
household or private budgetary unit and its property interests. It 
is particularly important that the capital at the disposal of the 
enterprise should be clearly distinguished from the private wealth 
of the owners, and should not be subject to division or dispersion 
through inheritance For large-scale enterprises, this condition 
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tends to approacli an optimum from a formal point of view in the 94 
fields of transport, manufacture, and mining, when they are 
organized in corporate form with freely transferrable shares and 
limited liability. In the field of agriculture, relatively long-term 
leases on a large scale constitute formally the most favourable 
situation, (8) a monetary system with the highest possible degree of 
formal rationality. 

Only a few points are in need of comment, though even these 
have already been touched on: 

(1) With respect to the freedom of labour and of jobs from 
appropriation, it is true that certain types of unfree labour, par- 
ticularly full-fledged slavery, have guaranteed what is formally a 
more complete power of disposal over the worker than is the case 
with employment for wages But there are various reasons why 
this is less favourable to rationality and efficiency than the employ- 
ment of free labour : (a) The amount of capital which it was neces- 
sary to invest in human resources through the purchase and main- 
tenance of slaves has been much greater than that required by the 
employment of free labour; (b) the capital risk attendant on slave 
ownership has not only been greater but specifically irrational in 95 
that slave labour has been exposed to all manner of non-economic 
influences, particularly to political influence in a very high degree ; 

(c) the slave market and correspondingly the prices of slaves have 
been particularly subject to fluctuation, which has made a balancing 
of profit and loss on a rational basis exceedingly difficult; (d) for 
similar reasons, particularly involving the political situation, there 
has been a difficult problem of recruitment of slave labour forces; 

(e) when slaves have been permitted to enjoy family relationships, 
Ibis ba- mode tbo use of slave labour more expensive in that the 
owner bns had to bear the costs oi momlaining the women and of 
rearm o children Ycry often, be has had no way in which ho could 
make lotional economic use of these elements as part of his labour 
force, (f) bonce the most conipleLe cx])loitation of flave labour has 
been possible only when they were sepnriiled froui family relation- 
ships and subjected 1o a ruthlesb discipline Wlioro this ba-^s 
bnpponod it ha> greailv acceninaied the difficulties of ihe problem 
of recruitment (g) ii has in general been impossible to u»o slave 
labour in the operation of tools and appaiMius, the elficienct of 
which required a high level ol responsibility and of involvement of 
the operator's self-intorot , (b) perhaps most important of all has 
been the impossibility of selection, of employment only after try- 
ing nut in ibe job. and di'^missal in accordance wiib fluctuations of 
the business situation or when personal cffieioiict declined 

F(itico the employmeni of slave labour ha^ onh been po-^^sible 
in general under the following conditions- (a) Where it Las been 
possible to maintain slaves very cheaply: (b) where there has been 
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95 ail oppoTluiJUT ior re^nlar re(‘ruiUnoiii tlu'ongli a woll-siijiplied 
•^lave marLei, ((i) ui agvK'nltiival [iroduc'tioii ou a large scale of tlie 
plantation type, or m \ei\ '-inijile indtisirial processes The inosl 
iia])orlant example'^ ol this t^])o oi lelativelA successUil use oi sla^es 
are the Cartliaghnaii and PLOinan planlanon'?. those ol colonial areas 
and of (he Soutliein f niied Slate-', and the iTiiL>)‘'ian ‘‘ faclorie-' 
'I'iie di'Miio ii]j oi I lie ''la\G niar^-ei, v\'hLJi I’e-ulled Iroin Iho pacifka- 
iioii of the Liinpjie led to ihe deray ol the plan1aLJon> of anlicjuiiv ‘‘ 
in Xortli Aiiiei U‘a, (lie ^anuj situation lf‘d lo a (oniinnal vseavch lor 
cli(‘aj) new land since it A\ti^ inifiO'.sihle lo meet the co->ts of slaNc^ 
and pay a land rent at the same lime Tn Ptissia (lie slave 
■■ iaclono*^ '■ A\erc hardv ahhi lo nu’et [he (ompoulioii of the Cnslai 
lyp(‘ of household indiistiA and wok^ loftiily unalile to compeU' Ttith 
free lacbor\ labour Evtni beiote tlie enianci]>ati()n of Ihe serfs. 
i)(‘tiUons for ])( 4 ‘ini:ision to diRmnss orkors \\(‘io ooiiimon hut tlie\ 
disa];peai(Ml with the jiiirodiict ion or shops using [r(‘elahoin 

'When worlreib are employed loi wages^ the following advantages 
to indiiMi’ial profltabilil> and efliemnev are (onspicnous. (a) Capital 
risk and rlie necessary capiial iii\ esliuerit are smaller: (h) the costs 
oi TOprodufLion and of bringing up eliildren fall entirely on llie 
worker Hls wife and children nul^t seek employment on their own 
rucounl: (c) laigely for this reason, ilie risk of dismissal is an 
imporiani nicciiTive Lo Lhc niaxiiniiialiori of prodnetion ; (d) rt is 
possible to select according to alnlify and willinonei'S to work. 

(2) T'he following oommeni mas ho made on Ihe vsejiarntion of 
enterprise and honsehoLd In England {here has dovelopecl a sharp 
separation of csi])i iuhsiir tenant farming from the entailed bvstem 
of land ownership Thta is by no means loriuiloas but is tho out- 
come of a ( ont 1 ruioii< dovolopmont exfeiiding over f‘entnne'= It was 
made possible largels bv ihe absence ol prolecuon of the status of 
the peasants, which in turn was the rosnlL of ilie tiisiilar position. 
The lerideney to combine land ownor«;hip with the economic exploila- 
tion of ihe land has a niimbci of cionseqiien ccs It lends tn make 
the land an (H*onomic capital good and thereby increases both the 
need for capital and the riskft involved Tl lond.s lo obstruct the 
separation of hoinscdiold and biidgetarv intcioMs from those ol Ihe 
eTitt=‘rpri'?c, as, for instanctc^ Avhon Icgaems have to be paid out of tho 
resources of the en ten prise, Tf i educes the liquidilA of the entre- 
preneur' & capital and introduces a ii umber of irrational factors into 
lijs capital aceonniing Hence the separation oi land ownership 
from ihe oigamzalion of agricnll iiral prodnetion L from a formal 
point of view, a step which promotes the rationality of capital 

Jn a wo'il ]^Pov, a ossa\, Dip iOZiah7) (rmndp dCft b nlt'Kjanqt^ dtr antiLen 
Kidhn 'VVeber .’itii'* iCcd to this frU'tor tin impoiiant r'-'lo in iho ocoriorriK.* decline 
.111(1 tla'ouojli till" ilic (liltuitil diangc-j on Ilie iJom.ni lunpirc Tins essa^ is 
repimtecl in (^esfrinmalU Avjsaetze zt/r Social- vnd ^VlrLsclLa 1 isgcsch 1 cllt ^ , — En 
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accounting. It goes without saying, however, tliat tlie substantive 95 
valuation of the pbenomenon is quite another matter and may be 
decided quite differently according to the values underlying the 
judgment. 

31. The Principal Modes of Capitalistic Orientation of 
Profit Making 

. There are a number of qualitatively different modes in wbicb. it 
is possible for the orientation to profit to be determined in a 
capitalistic manner, that is, in proportion to its rationality in terms 
of capital accounting. 

1. Profit-making activity may be oriented to the exploitation of 
market advantages in a continuous process of purchase and sale on 
the market where exchange is free; that is, formally not subject to 
compulsion and materially, at least relatively, free. Or it may be 
oriented to the maximization of profit in continuous productive 
enterprises which make use of capital accounting. 

2. It may be oriented to opportunities for profit by trade and 
speculation in money, taking over debts of all sorts, and creating 
means of payment. A closely related type is the professional exten- 
sion of credit, either for consumption or for profit-making purposes 

3. It may be oriented to opportunities for acquiring booty 
fTom corporate politusd grou])s or pei'-oiih connected wuh politics. 
This includes ihe financing oL wars oi ievoluiToii^ and iho financing 
ol-' parU leader-- by loan-^ and su])plio<^ 

4 li may lie onenied io ojijiorliimi ic^ tor coninnious profil bv 96 
vjiLue of doniinaliou by force or of a ])03iLion of power guaranteed 
I'Y 11)0 politjcal aiuhorily There are two main sub-types* colonial 
capiialism operated llirough planiaLions wilh compulsory payments 

or compulsory labour and b\ monopolistic and compulsory trade 
On llio Ollier hand there is the fiscal type, profit making by farming 
ot taxes and of offices, wheilior in the home area or in colonies 

5 The orienialmn to opporliiniLica loi profit opened up by 
unusual transactions with political bodies 

G The orienlation to opporiunities tor profit of ibo following 
types: (a) To purely speculauve transactions in standardized com- 
modities or in the seoiiriiios of an onu3Tpnso, (b) by cariTing* out the 
conimuous financial operations of political bodies, (c) by ihe pro- 
mononal financing of new eiiiei prises in the form of sale of securi- 
ties to investors; (d) by Ihe spcculame financing of capitalistic 
enterprises and of various other types of economic organization with 
the purpose of a profitable regulation of market situations or of 
attaining power. 
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96 JLypos (1) and (b) aie to a largo exiniL peculiar to the modern 
Western AVorld. Tlie otlioi types have been common all over ilie 
woild for iliou^ancls oi \ear.'3 wlieio tlio possilnliUos ot exchange, 
money economy^ and mono}' Lnaiu^ing have been present, in the 
Western World tlioy lia^o not had such a dominant importance 
as modes oi piohi inaking a-> they had in antiquity, except in 
restricted aroats and toi reiaiively biief pcriocN, particularly in times 
of war Wheie large area^ have been pacified ior a long period, as 
in the Chinese' and latei lioman Empires, these have tended lo 
decline, leaving only (ommercc, money ehanging and lending, as 
forms oi capiiali-^lK acipiisincm T’ho capitalistic hnanciug oi 
political acLivilies has alwav'^ depended on two conditions, a com- 
potitioji of sbues with one anoihor lor power and the coiresponding 
compotiLion foi cniiliol of capil.il which was fiee as hcuveeii them 
Ail tills lids ended only with the eslablishmcnt of large-scale, 
unified staio ’ 

ii IS only in tJie modem Western World that ratLonal capitalistic 
entei prises With fixed cajnral, freelahotii, the lational specialization 
and tuinhmalioii of funelion’^, and Ihe allocation of productive 
lunciions on the basis oi capital istic enterprises, bound together m 
a market ocoiionu, are to he loiiiid This involves the capitalistic 
*ty})e oi uigaiiiza 1 ion ol lalioui, wind) in formal terms is ])tii’ei\ 
Toluniaiw , as lIk' typical and donnnant mode of proMding for the 
wants of the masses of the populaltoii w'itIi oxju'opriat ion ol the 
w'orkors from the means of prodticLioii and appropriation of the 
enterpri'^es bv seruriU owners It is also only liei(‘ that w'e find 
ptihlie crcclil in the foim ol issues of government *sOCttrities, the 
legal form ot the biLsine^iS corpoiahon, the issue of securities and 
hnancirig earned on as ilie business of latioiial cnterpiiscs, tiado in 
eommodltie‘^ and soctinin's or orgaiiizcd exchanges, money and 
capilal markets, monopolistic absoeia, lions as a type of e(*onom ically 
rational organi/ation of the jirodnetion of good^s by profit-makmg 
enterpiisGs as oj)posed to ihe mere iiude in thoiu 

Tins dili'eience calls for an explanation and the explanation 
cannot he gnen on economic grounds alone. Types (8) lo (j) 
inclusne tnll be treated hei'o logolher as politically oriented 
capitalism. *■’ The wdiole ot the later discussion will be devoted par- 
ticularly, though not alone, to the problem of explaining ihe differ- 
ence.^ In general lerms it is possible only to make the iollowing 
3tatom(3nt : — 

' Llie point or v Iump ‘'Uiicd 1i<is ii ilio iiiilliuj’s rnprno)\ is ticciuatc, boen 
intnioublv pui I’orw.ud in ibc cieaie-i torrn J Plpnr?e in his Von da Did'ont- 
pohtAL znr ffrn>chnft iiba den Cddmaill Beioic llnu d. similar position ^ppTnw to 
Jidve lakon only ui ll^e .uioboi’s amclc ' Aqiaihnhaltms&e ini A/ff>itum ” 
(rcprinloH in Ocsamr/nlte ^Inf.^aetze ziu Social- and \V n Lschfrtl? qcschichfe — Kd ) 

As has been iiaied m tho nii rodncl lotc thi'^ problem ilu^ [actors in\olv(?d in 
tJio tmeigoiicc ot ilic '^poi'inc ioims oi capitdlj'-Mc organr/rit ion chdiacteTi':tic of 
tlie modem 'We-tcrii WoiOd, wa.-, Lbe dominant cmpiiical mteiest of Webers socio- 
logical work as a whole Ii is piobdblo LhaL ho miycnded lo sum up all thai ho 
iiad 10 say on ibo subiecfc in bins one monumental work The stale oi meoin- 
plcLono'"- ill w'hicli It was lefi ,u his death is, however, such that oiilv a Jiag- 
menbary imptession or ins total aigiirnent can be irained even wlien Lln/paris not 
included in this translation are taken into account — E d 
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1 . It is clear from tlie very beginning that tbe types of political g 0 
events and processes wbicb open up tte kind of opportunities for 
profit wbicb are exploited by political capitalism are, seen in 
economic terms — tbat is, from tbe point of view eitlier of orientation 
to market advantages or of the consumption needs of budgetary 
units — irrational. 

3. It is further clear that purely speculative opportunities for 
profit and pure consumption credit are, from the point of view both 
of want satisfaction and of the production of goods, irrational ^ 
because they are determined by the fortuitous distribution of owner- 
ship and of market advantages. The same may also be true of 
opportunities for promotion and financing, under certain circum- 
stances ; but this is by no means necessarily always the case. 

Apart from the rational capitalistic enterprise, the modern 
economic order is unique in its mode of regulation of the monetary 
system and in the commercialization of bills of exchange and 
securities. Both these peculiarities must be discussed, first the 
monetary system, 

32. The Monetary System of the Modern State and the 
Different Kinds of Money 

1 . (a) The modern state has universally assumed the monopoly 
of regulation of the monetary system by legislation; (b) it has, 
almost without exception, assumed the monopoly of creating money, 
at least of the ibsue of coinage 

Originally, puielv fiscal couuderatmns were decisive in the 
creation of this monopoly — miiiting fees and oxhor profits from coin- 
age This was the origin of the prohibilion of the use of foreign 
money. But tho monopolization of isaiie ol^ money has not been 
universal even up io the present Thus, up until the recent reform 
of the currenc} foreign coins w'ero current in Bremen 

With tho increasing importance of its laxation and it-^ own 
economic euiorpribes, the state has become both the largest receiver 
of payments and tho largest spender in the society, either on its 
own account, or through the accounts maintained on its behalf 
Qnite apari Jrom the monopoly of monetary regulation and issue, 
because of the tremendous importance of ilie financial transactions 
of the state, winch are always decisive lor the monotary situaiion, 
it is crucial what attitude the authorities of the state lake toward 
money, ^bovc all, the question arises nhui iypes ot money they 
actually have control over and can pay out, and w’hat kind of 
money is imposed on the general public as legal There is furl her 
the question, what money thev will, on the one hand aeecpi in 
payment, on the other, wull partly or wholly repudiate 
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97 Tims paper money is partly repudiated wlteii tlie payment of 
customs must he made only in coin. Full repudiation is illustratorl 
by ibc cases of the final ‘dal us of Ibo assuj'fials o£ the Fioiicli 
lievoliuion, fcbe money of the Confederate States of America, and 
that issued by Llie C}unos.e G-ovornment during the Tai Ping 
Bebcllion 

jyfoney can be defined as “ legal '* only when it constitutes 
^Hegal lender^’ uhich everyone, including, in particular, the 
public aulhorities, is obligated to accept or to pay, either up to 
given amounts, or without limit Public money may be defined 
a?- that which public bodies accept or themselves use in payment. 

Compulbory legal money is that which is imposed on the public 
The imposition of a type of money may be carried out on the basis 
of a long-'standing legal authority for ]*easons of monetary policy, 
thus Talers and five-franc ])ioce& were issued after the cessation of 
silver coinage Put this did nol, as is well known, succeed. 

Or money may be imposed because the btate is unable to make 
payment in any other monetary medium. In such a case an existing 

98 legal authority to issue money ma-v be made use of for the first 
time or an od lion legal authority to impose a new means of pay- 
ment may be cieatcd This is almost always true of cases of resort 
to paper money. In this last case, what usually happens is that 
a means of exchange, which was previously in general use, whether 
legally possible or not, becomes in fact unredeemable. 

Legally, it IS possible for a state to make any object whatever 
a legal means of payment and every chaital object into money in ibc 
sense of a means of payment. It can establish any desired sot of 
relaiions between the values of different objects; in the case of 
circulating money, it can establish panties There are, how’^ever, 
certain formal distuibancos of the monetary system which the state 
is either powerless 1o prevent at all or can prevent only with groat 
difficulty. 

(a) In the case of admiinsiraiive money, the forgery of notes, 
w'hich is almost ahvay*^ ver\ pj*ofitable, and (h) wuth all form^ of 
metallic monov, the non-monetaiy use of the metal as a raw’ 
material, where do products have a lugh value This is particularly 
irue when the meial in question lo jn an undervalued monetary 
ndalion io others. Tl is also oxccedinglv difficult to prevent the 
expori of metal to oilier couni, tics where that metal has a higher 
value Finally, it is difilcuh to compel the ofler of a legal monciary 
metal for coinage where li is undervalued m lis coinage rule, as 
compared with ils markel price. 

AYilh paper money Ihc rate of interchange of one unit of the 
metal wHlh its nornmal equuaJenl of paper always becomes ioo 
imta’voiirable for the metal when ledeemability of the notes is 
suspended, and this is wdiat happeuo when il is no longer possible io 
make payments in metallic inoiiev. 
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Tte excliange ratios betweeu several kinds of commercial money 96 
may be determined (a) by fixing tbe relation for eacb particular 
case; (b) by establishing rates periodically; and (c) by legal estab- 
lishment of permanent rates, as in bimetallism. 

Only in cases (a) and (b) is it usual for there to be only one 
public and effective standard metal, which in the Middle Ages was 
silver, with the others used as trading coins with varying rates. 
The complete separation of the specific modes of use of different 
types of market money is rare in modern monetary systems, but 
has at times been common, as in China and in the Middle Ages. 

2. From a sociological point of view the definition of money as 
legal tender and as a product of the litric administration of political 
bodies, is not exhaustive. As G. F. Knapp says, it starts from the 
fact of the existence of debts, especially obligations to make pay- 
ment of taxes and interest to states. For meeting the legal obliga- 
tion, what is essential is that the nominal amount of money should 
remain the same, even though the monetary metal may have 
changed in the meantime. If, on the other hand, the nominal unit 
has changed, it is the historical definition which is decisive. 

But in addition to this, the individual to-day values the nominal 
monetary unit not as a chartal metallic coin or note, but as a certain 
proportion of his money income. 

It is true that tbe state is in a position by legislation and by 
the action of its administrative agencies to dictate formally the 
vahd monel ary standard willnn Ihe area under its control.^’ 

The \alue of monoy^ ]iove\er, is not merely a matter of dealing 99 
vith oxi^tiiig debis, l)iLt also with exchange in the present and the 
contradiori oL new debts io he paid in the fiituic In Ihis connexion, 
however, li m necos'^ary to (ioiisidor })Tunariiv tlu' status of monev as 
a means of oxchaiige lends primnrv importance io the pro- 

bability 1hal it will be at some iuLare time acceptable in exchange 
foi specifiect or mispeeified goods m a price relationship which is 
cajiable ol approximate estimate 

1. Under certain cirmim-^tancch the probabiliu that urgent 
debts can bo paid off io the state or private individuals from the 
proceeds may also bo importantly involved This caao, may, how- 
ever, be left out of account here because it only arises in emergency 
situations 

2 In bpite of the fact that if is vvitliiii li- linnib oorreci and 
brilliantly oxeciilod, hence of permanently I’uiidaiiioTifal impori- 

Tb’iS IS tiiK' II 10 employs niodcin rriGLliods oT r'din ruMi’fiLion Ii vm^ iioi, how- 
ex pob‘'ib]i‘ all times for instance, in (Jhmj There in ouliei* 'imc:? it, hns 
not been possible bocan^o priymeru,- by and to ihe go\ criirneTil xveic too 
srn II "■r ipfnL’on ‘o 'lie loi >1 field ot Transactions Fxn'n recenjy it appeals chat 
, ihe Chir>e-e Gowinmind has no', been able to make silver inlxj a rcsti ict,cd cuiieiicy 
^ wibh a cash le^eive snico it was not buiricienLJy power till to suppress the couiiter*- 
teiting which would undoubicdly lia\e ensued 
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99 ance, it is ai tin's point tliat Lhe incomploleiiess of Gr. E. Knapp’s 
SiaMhche Tkeorie des Glides becomes evident 

Eiirtbcrinoro, Llie stale on jts part needs tlie money winch it 
receives through taxation or from other sources, both as a means of 
exchange and, often to a very large extent, for the payment of 
interest on its debt Lts creditors, m turn, will then tvish to eiupioy 
it as a means of exchange; indeed this is the main rea&on why they 
desire money. It is almost always true that the state needs money 
to a large degree, sometimes even entirely, as a means of exchange 
tc cover future purchases of goods and {supplies in the market. 
Hence, however necessary it is io distinguish ii analytically, it is 
not the fact thal money is a means of payment wrhich is decisive. 

The value of a monetary unit in exchange for oilier specific 
good^i, which lests on its valuation in relation to marketable goods, 
will be called its ^ substantne ” value as opposed to its formal, 
legal value as a means of exchange 

Tu pimciple, as an observable fact, a monetary unit has a sub- 
stantive value only in relation to particular kinds ot goods and 
only for each separate individual as his own valuation on the basis 
of the marginal utility ot money for him, which will vary with his 
income. This valuation is changed for the individual with any 
increase in the sums of money at his disposal I’lius the marginal 
utility of inonev to the issuing anihoriiy falls, not only, hut above 
all, when it creates administrative money and uses it for obtain- 
ing goods by oxf.hange or forces it on the public as a means of 
payment. There it> a >econdary change in the same direction for 
those persons who deal w'lth the state and who, because of the 
higher prices resulting from the lowered marginal utility of 
money 1o public bodies, become the possessors of larger money 
funds The increased purchasing power resulting from this — that 
IS, the lowering of the marginal uUlity of money for these pos- 
sessort?' — can in iuin result in an increase in prices paid to those 
from whom Limy purchase, &o. If, on the other hand, the state 
were to withdraw part of the notes it receives from circulation- that 
is, should not pay themi out again, but destroy them — the result 
would be that in proportion to the decrease in its expenditures the 
marginal utiliiv of money for its lessened funds would rise and its 
market demand in Tric)ne\ term?, coirespondingly fall. The results 
would he the exact oppo-^ite of those just outlined. It is hence 
possible for administrative monej, though by no means only this, to 
have an nnporiant effect on the price structure in any given mone- 
tary area. ' 

3. Ix has universally been true that a cbeapening and increase 
in the i^upply, or vice versa, a rise in cost and curtailment of the 

1 The speed at winch tins will occur and tlio different ways in which it affec ' ^ 
different goods cannol bo discussed hero 
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supply in tlie production of monetary metals could have a similar 99 
effect in all countries using it for monetary purposes. Monetary 
and non-monetary uses of metals are closely interdependent, but 
the only case in which the non-monetary basis of valuation has been 100 
decisive for its value as money, has been that of copper in China 
In different areas money must always enjoy an equivalent valuation 
of the nominal standard metal unit less costs of coining as long as it 
i& used as a means of payment between monetary areas and is also 
the money of market transactions in the monetary area of the lead- 
ing commercial powers, as is true to-day of gold. In the past this 
was true of silver and would be to-day if silver were in the same 
situation as gold. A metal which is not used as a means of payment 
between monetary areas, but constitutes market money in some of 
them, will naturally be valued nominally in some definite relation 
to the monetary units of those areas. But these in turn will, accord- 
ing to the costs of adding to the supply and according to the quanti- 
ties in circulation, and, finally, according to the so-called balance 
of payments,^ ^ have a fluctuating exchange relationship. Finally, 
a precious metal which is universally used for limited coinage into 
administrative money, hut not as market money, is primarily valued 
on the basis of its non-monetary use. The question is always 
whether the metal in question can he profitably produced and at 
what rate. When it is completely demonetized, this depends 
entirely on its money cost of production reckoned in international 
means of payment in relation to the non-monetary demand for it. 

II, on the other hand, it i> used umvoisally as market money and 
as an Internationa] means of payment ilb production will depend 
on costs in relniion primarily to the monetary deinnud for ib When, 
finally, it has a limited use as market or adiuiiiistraiive mone;^', its 
pioduclion will depend m the long lun on whether and how much 
the demand for it, as expres^^ed in ternl^ of mi (u national means of 
payment, is able lo outweigh the costs ol production If its use as 
market money is limited, it is unlikely iii ihe long run that its 
monetary use will be decisive For the relation ol this limited area 
of use to oiher monetary areas will in the long iiin lend to reduce 
its value. And it is only when domestic prices arc completely cut off 
from ihis influence that they will not be affected This has actually 
happened in China and Japan and is to-day true of ihe areas which 
are still actualh' cut off from each other by the war. Even in the 
ca‘50 where a metal was used only as regulative administiative 
money, this possibility of use as a strictly monetary unit would 
play a decisive role in deiermiuing its value only when coinage 
rates were unusually high, and even then it will end in the same 
way as in the case of specialized free coinage and for the same 
reasons. 
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100 Tliougil it was temporarily realized in practice in China, the 
monopolization of the total production and use of a monetary metal 
is essentially a theoretical, limiting case. If several competing 
monetary areas are invohed and wage labour is used, it does not 
alter the situation as much as possibly might be expected. Eor if 
all payments by government agencies wore made in terms of Ibis 
metal, every attempt to limit its coinage or to tax it very heavily, 
which might well yield large profit, would have the vsame result as 
it did 111 the case of the very high Chinese seignorage First in 
relation to ilie crude metal, the money would become very highly 
valued; and if wage labour were used, mining operations would to 
a large extent become unprofitable As the amount in circulation 
declined, there would result a contra-inflabon and it is pos- 
sible, as actually happened in China, where this led at times io 
complete freedom of coinage, that this would go so far as to lead 
to the use of money substitutes and to a large extension of the area 
of natural economy. This also happened in China If a market 
economy is io continue, it is hardly possible for monetary policy in 
the long run to act otherwise than as if free coinage were legally 
in force. Tlio only difference is that minting would no longer he 
left to the initiative of interested parties. With complete socialiLsm, 
on the other band, the problem «f money would cease to be signi- 
ficant and the precious metals w'oiild hardly be produ(‘cd at all 

4. The fact that the precious metals have normally become the 
monetary standard and the material from which money is made is 
historically an outcome of their function as ornaments and hence, 

101 specifically, as gifts But apart from purely technical factors, 
this use w^as also determined by the fact that they wore goods 
which were typically dealt with by weight. Their maintenance 
in ihis funjction is not at first sight understandable since to-day. 
for all except the smallest payments, everyone normally uses notes, 
especially bank-notes, and expects to receive them in payment. 
There arc, however, important motives underlying retention of 
metal standards. 

5. In all modern states, not only is the issue of money in tlie 
form of notes legally regulated, hut it is monopolized by the state. 
It is either earned out directly by the state itself, or by one or a 
few issuing agencies enjoying special privileges but subject to the 
control of the state — the banka of issue. 

6. The term public legal tender money will bo applied 
only to money w'^hich is actually paid out by public agencies. On 
the other hand, any other money which, though not paid out under 
compulsory acceptance, but used in transactions between private 


- This lerTninology is based on that of Knapp This is e\en more definitely 
true in -v^hai follows 
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indiyiduals by virtue of formal legal provisions will be called 101 
accessory standard money/^ Money wbicb may legally be used in 
private transactions only up to a given maximum amount, will be 
called subsidiary money. 

Definitive currency means public legal tender money; 
whereas any type of money is to be called provisional currency 
so far as it is in fact effectively exchangeable for or redeemable 
in terms of definitive currency. 

7. In the long run, public legal tender currency must naturally 
coincide with the effective currency. It cannot be a separate official 
money with only a legal validity. Effective currency, however, is 
necessarily one of three things : (a) free market money ; (b) unregu- 
lated ; or (c) regulated, administrative money. The public treasury 
does not make its payments simply by deciding to apply the rules 
of a monetary system which somehow seems to it ideal, but its acts are 
determined by its own financial interests and those of important 
economic groups. 

With ^regard to its chartal form, an effective standard money 
may in the first place be metallic money. Only metallic money 
can be a free market money, but this is not necessarily the case for 
all metallic money. 

It is free market money when the lytrio administration will coin 
any quantity of the standard metal or will exchange it for chartal 
coins — free coinage ^ According, then, to the precious metal which 
is chosen as the standard, there will be an effective gold, silver or 
copper standard. Whether the lytric administration is in fact in a 
position to maintain an actual system of free coinage, does not 
depend simply on its own desires, but on whether there are indivi- 
duals pre'>eii I who are interested in presenting metal for coinage. 

It is ilius possible for free coinage to exist officially ” without 
existing in fact. Whatever the official position may be, it is not 
effectively present (a) when, given free coinage of a plurality of 
metals in an official ratio, one or more of these comes to he under- 
valued in relation to the current marlret price of bullion. In that 
case, of course, onlv the overvalued metal will be offered by private 
individuals for minting or will b(' used to make payments If 
public agencies withdraw the overvalued coins, they will have to 
remain in their hands until no other means of payment are avail- 
able. If the price discrepancy is sufficiently large, the undervalued 
coins will then be melted down or sold as a commodity by weight in 
exchange for the overvalued coins. 


^ BogiiumalCfy Kurantgdd. 

4 HydiolomiL — a term introduced by G F Knapp — ^E d 
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101 (b) Free coinage is also not effective if persons making payments, 
including especially public agencies under stress of necessity, con- 
tinually and on a large scale make use of tkeir formal right or 
usurped power to compel acceptance of another form of means of 
payment, whether in metal or notes. This must not only be a form 

102 of provisional money, but must either have been accessory money or, 
if previously provisional, have ceased to be redeemable because of 
the inability of the issuing agency to pay. 

In case (a) free coinage always ceases for the undervalued metal, 
and the same thing happens in case (b) when accessory forms of 
money or forms which are no longer effectively provisional are 
forced on the public persistently on a large scale. 

The outcome in case (a) is to confine free coinage to the over- 
valued metal which becomes the only free market money, thus 
resulting in a new metallic standard. In case (b) the accessory 
metal or notes which are no longer effectively provisional become 
the standard money. In the first case we get a limited money 
standard; in the second, a paper standard. 

It is also possible for free coinage to be effective without being 
official in the sense of being legally established.^ 

In view of what has just been said, a monometallic standard, 
which may be gold, silver, or copper, will be said to have existed 
when one metal is legally freely coined. A multimetallic standard, 
on the other hand, exists when more than one (it may be two or 
three) is freely coined in a fixed ratio to each other. A parallel 
standard exists when more than one metal is freely coined without 
a fixed ratio. A standard metal and a metallic standard will only 
be spoken of where the metal or metals are effectively freely coined; 
thus, in practice, constitute actual market money. 

Bimetallism existed legally in .all the countries of the Latin 
Union until the suspension of the free coinage of silver which 
followed the German currency reform. Effectively, however, only 
the metal which was for the time being overvalued was actually 
as a rule a standard metal. The process of stabilization through the 
ratio, however, worked so effectively that the change was often 
scarcely noted and there seemed to be effective bimetallism. But 
in so far as the standard shifted, the coins of the undervalued money 
became accessory money.® At least where there is competition 
between several autocephalous and autonomous issuing agencies, 
bimetallism is .an effective monetary standard only as a transitory 
phenomenon and is usually only a legal, as opposed to an effective, 
state of affairs. 

5 An example is the competition of the various coming authorities in the Middle 
Ages, determined by their fiscal interest in seignorage, to mint as much as possible 
of the monetary metals As yet, there was no formal establishment of free 
coinage, but the actual situation was much as if there had been. 

6 This account of the matter coincides closely with that of Knapp. 
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The fact that the uiidervaliied money is not bronght to the mint 1Q2 
is naturally the result, not of administrative action, but of the 
changed market situation in relation to the persistence of the legal 
coinage ratio of the metals. It would, of course, be possible for 
the mint to continue to coin that metal at a loss as administrative 
money, but since the non-monetary uses of the money are more 
profitable, it could not be kept in circulation. 

33. Eestricted Money^ 

Any type of metallic money which is legal tender will be called 

restricted ’’ money if it is not freely coined. Restricted money 
may circulate as accessory money; that is, having a fixed relation- 
ship to some other legal tender money in the same monetary area. 

This latter may he another form of restricted money, paper money, 
or a market money* 

Or restricted money may be oriented to an international 
standard This is the case when it is the sole legal tender money 
in its own area, and provision is made for having international 
means of payment available for making payments abroad, either in 103 
coin or in bullion. This is an international restricted money 
standard with a reserve fund of foreign exchange. 

(a) Restricted money will be called particular when it is 
the only legal tender money, hut is not oriented to an international 
standard. 

ResLricted money may then be \alued internal ionally ad hoc 
eacli time mternaiional means of paymeni or foreign exchange is 
bougdii ; or, when this is possible^ it may be given a fixed relation 
to the international standaid. Talers and silver five franc pieces 
were rcstiicled money with a fixed relation to the other money of 
the same country; thus both were act.obaoiy The Dutch silver 
gulden have been oriented to the international gold standard after 
ba\ing been particular for a short time after the restriction of coin- 
age, and now the rupee is in the same position This is also true of 
the Chinese dollar, which according to the coinage regulations of 
24th May, 1910, is particular as long as free coinage, which is not 
mentioned in the statute, does not exibt The orientation to the 
international gold standard, as recommended by the American Com- 
mission, was rejected. 

Where money is restricted, free coinage would be very profitable 
to the private owners of the precious metals Xevorlhclcss, and 
precisely for this reason, restriction is maintained because it is 
feared that the introduction of free coinage of the formeiiy 
restricted metals would lead to ahandonm(3nt as unprofitable of free 
coinage of the other metal which was fixed m too low a lutio to it 


" i^pcnqeld 
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103 The monetary stock of this metal, which would now become 
obstructed/ would be put to more profitable non-monetaxy uses. 
The reason why a rational lytric administration wishes to avoid this 
is that the other metal, which would be forced out, is an inter- 
national means of payment; (b) restricted legal tender money will 
be called obstructed market money when' contrary to the pase 
]ust cited, free coinage exists legally, but is unprofitable to private 
business and hence does not take place. This lack of profitability 
may rest on an unfavourable relation between the market price of 
the metal and its monetary ratio to the market money, if a metal, 
or to paper money. Such money must at some time in the past have 
been market money ; but, with multimetallism, there would have to 
have been changes in the relative market prices of the metals or, 
with it and monometallism, financial catastrophies, which have made 
the payment of metallic money by the government impossible and 
forced it to adopt paper money which had been made irredeemable. 
The result has been the impossibility of the operation of free coin- 
age by an appeal to private business interests. At least so far as 
action is rational, this money then ceases to be used in transac- 
tions; (c) apart fi’om restricted legal standard money, which has 
alone been called restricted money here, there may be restricted 
metallic subsidiary money; that is, money which must be accepted 
as legal tender only up to a given amount. Usually, though not 
necessarily, it is then intentionally coined at a rate which under- 
values it in relation to standard coin to protect it from being melted 
down. Usually, then, it has the status of provisional money in that 
it is redeemable at certain places/ 

All subsidiary money and many types of restricted metallic 
money occupy a place in monetary systems similar to that of paper 
money. They differ from it only in that the monetary metal has a 
non-monetary use which is of some importance. Eestricted metallic 
money is very closely related to a circulatory medium when it is 
lOi provisional money; that is, when there is adequate provision for 
redemption in market money. 

34. Paper Money 

Paper money naturally is always administrative money. Por 
the purposes of a sociological theory of money, it is always the 
specific chartal form of document including the specific formal 
meaning printed on it which constitutes money.’’ It is not the 
claim to something else which may be involved, though it need not 
be. Indeed, in the case of unredeemable paper money, this is 
altogether absent. 

® -See next paragraph 

® This case is a phenomenon of every-day experience and has no special import- 
ance for present purposes 
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Prom a formal legal point of view, paper money may consist in ICNt 
an officially redeemable certificate of indebtedness, acknowledged by 
a private individual, as in the case of tbe Englisb goldsmiths in 
the 17th century, by privileged bank, as in the case of bank-notes 
or by a political body, as in the case of government paper. If it is 
effectively redeemable and thus functions only as a circulating 
medium or provisional money, it may be fully covered — thus con- i 
stituting a certificate — or it may be covered only sufficiently to meet 
normal demands for redemption, which makes it a circulating 
medium. Coverage may be in terms of specified weights of bullion 
or of metal coin. 

It is almost always the case that paper money has first been 
issued as a redeemable form of provisional money. In modern 
times, it has been typically a medium of circulation, almost always 
in the form of bank-notes. They have thus been denominated in 
terms of units of an existing metallic standard. 

1. ISTaturally the first part of tbe last paragraph is not true of 
cases where one form of paper money has been replaced by another; 
for example, where government paper has been replaced by bank- 
notes, or vice versa. But this is not a case of primary issue of 
money. 

2. It is of course true that means of exchange and of payment 
may exist which do not take a chartal form, as coins or notes or 
otherwise There is no doubt of this. It is not, however, expedient 
to ^peak of those as '' money,'^ but, to use the tcim unit of 
account or some oiher tcim, which, according io Ihe parliculai* 
case, is appropriate. It is characterisiic of money that it is 
associated with jiarticular quanliiies of chartal objects Tins is a 
property which is very far from being superficial or of sccondarv 
importaure 

If what has previously been provisional money has its redeem- 
ability suspended, ii is important 1o distinguish whether the inter- 
ested parties rcgaid this as a temporary measure or as definitive for 
as long as they can predict In the first cOlSo i\ would be usual, 
since melallic money or bullion is sought after for international 
payments, for the paper money to fall to a discount in rolatinn 1o 
its nominal metal equivalent. This is not, however, by any means 
inevitable; and the discount is often moderate. The discount may, 
however, become large if the need for foreign exchange is very 
acute. In the second case, after a time a definite paper money 
standard wull develop. Then it is no longer appropriate to speak 
of the monetary unit as discounted, but rather, as history tends to 
show, of devaluation 

It is not beyond the range of possibility, that the market price 
of the standard metal of the money wliich was originally the basis 
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104 of tlie note 1)UL is now obslrncted, may for some reason fall radically 
relative to internatiODal means of pavment, wliile tlie fall in the 
value of Lite paper money is less marked This must have the result, 
as it actually did u^ Austria and llussia, that m the long rnn vhat 
was earlier the formal nominal unit of eight of silver could be 
purchased with a smaller nominal amount than before in the notes, 

105 which had now become independent of n. That is readily under- 
standable. In the initial stages following introdnetjon of a pure 
paper standard, the paper money is without exception valued at a 
lower figure Ilian the same nominal amount of niclal, because this 
step ahvays results from inability to pay. 13ut, as in the cases of 
Austria and Hussia, the subsequent development depends on 'various 
things, on the development of the balance of payments, which 
determines the foreign demand for domestie mean'- of payment, on 
the aniouni ot paper money issued, and on the degree of success 
with which 1he T=jsuing authorily is able to obtain an adequate 
supply of international means of payment It is possible for these 
three factors to be combined in such a way that the paper money 
13 , in lU relation lo the international means of payment, in this 
case gold, the more stable, oi oven rises in value, whereas the earlier 
standard inelal, on account of increased and cheapened production 
of silver and of its progreasive demonetization, haa> continually 
fallen in relation to gold. A true independent paper ‘Standard exists 
in the ca^'O wheic there is no longer any prospect of etfectivo resump- 
tion of redemption in terms of metal at the former rale. 

'J5 Tnn ToniirAL and MATrnrvi Valuf of Money 

It IS true that by hnv and admini'^trative action a state can 
insure iho formal -value of a form of money as the standard in its 
own area o[ j iiiisdiction if it is itself in a position to make pay- 
ments in this money. It is not in a po-ition to do this if it has 
allowed, iii the case of metallic money, wdiat ivas previously an 
accessory or provibional type of money lo become free market money, 
or if it penriJi^ Ihe development of an autonomous paper money. 
This lb because these types of money must accnmnlatc in the hands 
of the government until it commands no other kind and is hence 
forced to use them in its own payincnis.^ 

Bill naturally this formal pow'er implies nothing as to the sub- 
stantive value of money; that is, the rate at w’hieh it will be 
accepted in exchange for commodities. Tsor does it yield any know- 
ledge of w'hciher and to what extent the nioiietary authorities can 
infliionc.e its &iihstantive value Experience shows that it is possible 
for the political authority by such measures as the rationing of 
consumption, the control of production, and the enforcement of 

1 Knap}3 has rightlv mfimtcimecl that Uiis is the norma] process ni Ihe case of 
ob‘'triii‘tJonal cliringos in the standard 
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maximum or miuimum prices, to attaiu a high, degree of control so 105 
far as it is a question of goods or seryices which are present or 
produced within its own territory. It is equally demonstrable from 
experience, however, that there are exceedingly important limits to 
the effectiveness of this kind of control, which will be discussed 
elsewhere. But in any case, such measures obviously do not belong 
in the category of monetary administration. 

The rational type of modern monetary policy has, on the con- 
trary, had quite a different aim The tendency has been to attempt 
to regulate the material value of domestic currency in terms of 
foreign currency; thus to influence the foreign exchange rate with 
other currencies, usually to maintain stability or in some cases the 
‘highest possible ratio. Among the interests determining such policy 
are those of prestige and political power. But on the economic side, 
the decisive ones are financial interests, with particular reference 
to future foreign loans, and other very powerful business interests, 
notably of importers and of industries which have to use raw 
materials from abroad. Finally, the interests as consumers of 
those elements in the population which purchase imported goods 
are involved. To-day there can be no doubt that lytric policy 
is in fact primarily concerned with regulation of the foreign 
exchanges.^ 

It is probable that England accepted the gold standard reluct- 106 
antly because silver, though considered the more desirable standard, 
was undervalued by the official ratio. But all the other states in 
the modern world with modern form of organization have chosoo 
their monciiiry siaudnid with a view to the most siaWc possible 
exchange rolalion wdh sterling This bos led to a pure gold 
■standard, io a gold standard with rostneied acceSvsory silver money, 
or to a restricied siher standard, or, finally, Lo a regulated paper 
standard. In both the latter cases, lytric policy has been concerned 
primarily with the mainicnance of gold reserves for international 
pa^mcnis. The adoption of pore paper standards has alw«ays been a 
result ol political caiustrophy where it has heon the only wuy to 
meet 1he problem of inability to pay in what was previously the 
standard money. This js happening on a large ‘'^calo to-day.'*' 

Ii seonL> to be true that for ihe purpose of stabilizing foreign 
exchange in rolalion to gold, ihe tree coinage ol gold in olle^s own 
monetary sj’stcm is not iho only possible means The parity of 
exchange between differenl types of freelv mintc'd gold coins may 

2 'Bolb tins and uiidt iollcn^ft die cloaely in a^^rcomnii v lih Knapp Boili ni 

rorni and lonleni/, his hook js one oL Uic giP.iU'iD iniistcrpLP(“f*s or Gcim.m 
literaiv si-vio and scentific acumen lb is uiuoi Innate that most of the Fpeouibst 
critics have concentrated on tho probleni'-. -vvliich ho doliberjiiely ignozed, which, 
though rchui\cly fevr, are in some cases ho'wcvcr, i*ot unimportdni. 

3 1 1 should be borno in mind bhdt this wa‘=' written in 1919 or 1920 The 
•^itu-Ltion has cledrly boon ladically changed hy the devciopinentb since that 
time — En 
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106 in lact be borioiisly disUirbod^ eTen tliongli the possibiliLy of obtain- 
ing means of inahiiig intoi national payments in foreign trade by 
exporting or recoining gold, may be Tery greatly Iaci]i1<ated by the 
internal free coinage of gold; and, iuribermore, so long as this free 
coinage exists, only natural ob>iaeles to trade or embargoes on the 
export of gold can lead to leinporary large disturbances. On the 
other hand, ex})orieTice shows that under normal peace-time condi- 
lions, it IS aLo po'-sible for an area with a well-ordered legal system, 
laYourahle con dil ions of production and a lytric policy which is 
deliberately onenlcd (n procuring adequate foreign exchange for 
internal jonal payments, ro maintain a rcdatively si able exchange 
situation. It IS true, however, ihat other things being equal, this 
involves markedly higher costs io financial operatlon^ and 1o persons 
in need of gold. Exacjtly the ,same w'oiild be true, of course, if silver 
were the principal means oi payment in international Iransactions 
and wore recognized as such in the principal trading nations of the 
w'orld'. 

36. Mkiiiods axd Aims or Mojsttaiiy Policy 

Among the more elementary of the lypical meihods ol: lytric 
policy in relation io foreign exchange are the following: — 

(a) Tn countTiGS with free coinage oi gold (1) The backing of 
the circulating medium, so Far as it is noi covered by gold, with 
comniei'cial paper that is, claims to payments for goods which 
have been sold and which are guaranteed by safe persons, in other 
words, proved entrepreneurs The transactions of the note issuing 
banks on their own account are as lur as po-.sibLe limiied to dealing 
wdib such bills, to making loans on the security of blocks of goods, 
to the re(;oipt of deposil'', Ihe clearing of check payments, and, 
finally, acting as financial agent for the slate; (2) the disconnt 
policy of the banks of issne. This consists in raising the rate of 
intciesl charged on bills disconntod w'hen there i& a probability 
that payments abroad will create a demand for gold f^ufficient to 
threaten Ihe internal slock of gold, especially that in the bands of 
the issuing bank The purpose is to encourage foreigners to take 
advantage of the higher rate of interest and to discourage internal 
boTTowinp'. 

o 

(h) In areas with a restricted mdnl siandard other than gold or 
with a paper standard the following are the principal measures : (1) 
Discount policy similar to that described under (a) (2) in order to 
chock undue expansion of credit; (2) a gold premium policy This 
i- a measure w’-hich is also common in gold standard areas with an 
accessory re'^iricted silver cniTency; (3) a deliberate policy of gold 
purchase and sale and deliberate control of foreign exchanges by 
purchase and sale of foreign bills. 

■> Specific measures t\'i 11 not m general be dealli wilJi hero 

2T0 
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This policy is in the first instance oriented purely to lytric con- 106 
siderations, hut under certain circumstances it may come to involve 
substantive regulation of economic activity. The note-issuing hanks 
occupy a position of great power in the system of commercial hanks, 
since the latter are in many cases dependent on the credit extended 
by the hank of issue. The latter may influence the other hanks 
to regulate the money market, that is, the conditions on which short 
term credit is given, in a uniform way and thereby aim at a 107 
deliberate regulation of business credit, thereby influencing the 
direction of the production of goods. This is, within the framework 
of a capitalistic economic order, the closest approach to a planned 
economy. It is formally merely a matter of monetary administra- 
tion, but actually involves substantive regulation of economic 
activity within the area controlled by the political authority in 
question. 

These measures were all typical before the war. They were 
used in the interest of a monetary policy which was primarily 
oriented to the stabilization of a currency. But in case changes 
were desired, in countries with restricted or paper money, the 
autborilics usually all cm pied to bring about a gradual rise in the 
foreign exchange value of their currency. T1 was, thus, in the last 
analysis, orienled 1o the freely coined monetaiy sy^iems of the most 
imporianl trading nations But siiong interests have made them- 
selves felt w'bich desired just ihe reverse policy fhey have 
favoured a lytnc policy of the following lype. (1) ’Measures wliich 
'would lead to a fall in Ihe foreign exchange po'^iiion oi Iheir O'wii 
nioiiev in order to improve Ihe posiLioii of oxporiing iiiierests: (2) by 
jncioasino- tbo issue ol monev -thioimh free coinao'o of silver in 

O t. C 

addilinn lo gold ('which would have meant 'in load, of it), and even 
in some cases delibeiate iss>ue of paper money, io decTea-^c the value 
cf money in relation io domestic goods and iheieby, what is the 
same thing, to raise the money priees ol domestic goods. The object 
lias been to improve prospecia for profit in the production of such 
good.b since the increase in iheii prices as reckoned in Lernus of 
domestic curroncy would probably be the first con sequ once of the 
incroaso of the aniouni of money in circulaiion and of the altendant 
fall in its foreign exehange position This process is lormed infla- 
tion 

The follow’ing points may he noted. (1) (hough ith quantitative 
iiuporlanco i.s snll controversial, ii is very probahlo thai with any 
iype of free coinage a verv great cheapening in the production of 
the precious meial or other source of increase in its supply, as 
through very cheap forced seizures, will lead to a noticeable 
tendenf.y toward a 11*50 in the jiricos at lea^at of many produtds in 
arenas where that nielal is tbe monetary standard^ and in dillcring 
degrees of all products. It is at the same Lime an imdoulited fact 
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107 that, in areas with an independent paper standard, situations of 
severe financial pressure, especially war, lead tlie monetary authori- 
ties to orieiii ilieir policy overwlielmingly Lo the financial necessi- 
ties of ihe iiioinenT. Tt is equally clear that countries with free 
coinage or with rcstrictecl metallic money have, in similar circum- 
stanc'.es, not, only suspended redemption of their paper currency, but 
have gone further to e^iablish definitely a pure paper standard. 
But in the lattei ca^e, the metal money, since its premium in 
relation io notes is ignored, has become accessory and could only be 
used lor non-inoiieLary purposes It has thus disappeared ironi 
circnlalion. JLunally, it is established lhal in cases of that hind of 
shift to a pure papei standard, occurring along with unlimited 
issues of paper money, inflation Las in fact ensued with all its con- 
sequoncevS on a grand ‘^cale 

When ail LLe^e pro(‘OSses are compared, it will be seen that so 
long as freely coined market money exists, the possibility of 
inflation will bo narrowly limited. This will be true in the first 
place lor mechanical reasons Though it is somewhat elastic, the 
quantiiy of Ihc precious metal in question available for monetary 
use is strictly limited Secondly, there are economic reasons in that 
under free coinage Iho production of money normally takes place 
only on the iiiilialive of private interests so that the demand for 
coinage is oriented to the needvs of the economic system ior means 
of payment. Inflation, ihen, is only possible if metal money which 
was previousiv restricted, is thrown open to free coinage, as is the 
108 case to-day w’lth silver in gold-standard countries Wben, however, 
the restricted meiai can be produced very cheaply and in large 
qiianiitics, the effect may be very greal. 

Inflation through increase in the quantity of redeemable cur- 
rency notes is conc'cixable over a very long period only as the result 
of gradual increase in the circuloiion through credit expansion 
The limits arc elastic hut in the lost resort this process is strictly 
limned hv (he necessity for mamtaining the solvency of Ihe note- 
issuing bank. There is acute danger of inflation only if there is 
danger thai ihe bank wull become insolvent, iyormally this is 
likely to occur only where there is a paper shiiidard resulting from 
war needs.'* 

Where an independent paper standard exists, there may iiol be 
any greater danger of inflation itself since in time of war almost 
all countries soon go over io a paper standard But tn general 
there is a noticeably greatoi* probability of the results of inflation 
being felt Yarious financial difficuHies are likely to arise; and 

» liKc Li’p golcil Jnflfbtion ol Swerlon during i,he wai, resulting from tlio 

t^xpori/ oi war mai-orirds aie Llic resnli; of snfh special circnms.fj rices tliat thev neE‘d 
not, bo con'^idciecl licre ('feinco thi- was written a some-whai: siTTnlar Icndcncv, oi 
.d least tlio x>ossibildy of n dcvGlox)ctl in the Urn ted States as a result o± the 

fonos whicli have conccnhatcd Uie great bulk of Iho world’s monetary gold in 
that couTi ' ry — Ed ) 
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once inflationary tendencies are started, tlie resulting liiglier prices 
lead to demands for increases in salaries and wages and to liiglier 
costs in other respects Even tliough it would be possible to avoid 
inflation by making large sacrifices — and there is no absolute neces- 
sity to resort to it — ^there is a strong tendency for financial adminis- 
trations to continue the inflationary process. As the differences 
between the conduct during the war of the Allied Powers, of 
Germany, and of Austria and Russia show, the difference is only 
one of degree, but nevertheless significant. 

Lytric policy may thus, especially when there is an accessory 
restricted monetary metal or paper money, be an inflationary policy. 
In a country which, like the IJnited States, has had relatively so 
little interest in the foreign exchange value of her money, this has 
been true for a time under quite normal conditions without being based 
on any motives derived from the field of public finance. In a 
number of countries which fell into inflationary measures during 
the War, the pressure of necessity has been such as to lead to its 
continuance after the War. 

This IS not the place to discuss the theory of inflation Inflation 
always means, in the first place, a particular way of increasing the 
purchasing power available to certain interests It must, however, 
be pointed out that, though it seems to be much easier to develop a 
planned rational course of monetary policy with administrative 
money, especially paper money, it is from the point of view of 
&tabili 7 a hon of the exchanges pailioulaily easy for Ihis to come 
under the influonco of iriational 3 nicresls 

The formal oconoiUK lalLonaljtv of lytiK jiolicy and thus of the 
monetary .system could in ( oiiiornuty with i lie meaning of the term 
'' rationality ” f onsisteiiily held to here, only mean the exclusion 
of siudi iniore< 1 « 'rhes(‘ inteiebis aie either like the financial 
interebt ui the -slale. not oriented to tlie market at all, or nut to the 
maintenance oi stable exchange relations witli other rTirrencies as 
an optimum for rational calculation What they wish is 

rather on the contrary, to augment cieitain t^pes) of purcha'iiTig 
power for certain grou])b oi interest^ by means of inflation and lo 
maintain it even without financual pressure. Whc'lher this plieno- 
meuou IS to be regarded as desirable oi regrettable, is iiaturallY noi 
a question capable of empiucal solution. Bui there is no doubt of 
ils real exjatenco. 

It ia furthcii 111 01*0 true that a |)oiiit of vieiv which if> oriented to 
substantive social ideals can find a \eiy important opening fur 
criticism oi iree market uionev in this fact It is irue, namely, that 
the production of moniw and cui'i'ciify i-^ in a pure market 
econom\-, made an object of the play of intere-^m from the point of 
view of profitability and is not ( on->idered ni term-, ot ihc right sort 
(rf volume 01 type oi money Lt can be rightly argued that it 
s ^ *^273 
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108 only a(InliTll^tl■ativo luoney A^hicli can Lo Tatioiuilly coiiiollod, f'nt 
not markel money ThiL*^ llio use' ol adinmisiraUyn nioiu'v 
espocialiy pajxn* nionoy 'wKlcIi can he ohoaply ])i‘ 0 fluf.ecl in any 
desjred form and qiianliiy is, from a -ub^tanliyely ralional point 

109 of yjow, ilie corretd Avay to handle llio monoTary (jiier^tion This 
yro-nnicnl ib c‘oncln''LV(‘ in tonnai loon al teiins Iis value liowev'er, 

o c: 

IS naturally limitefl in view of the fact that in the tniuie *ks in 
the past ]1 will he 1he interebls o[ individuals rather ihan ideas 
which (leieimiiie ('(‘onoinic ]joHcy Thus, the pos^ihiliiy oi i‘ontLct 
between lorinal lationaliLv in the jiresenl sense and tiie snbslaiinye 
raiionalily wdiirh would tlioorcTicaUy bo open to any I vine aiilhorii v 
whicJi wa*. entnely tiec ot any ohlio-ation lo maintain free roiiiaoe 
ol metal, has been demon si rated 'rhat was the sol(‘ ])nr])ose nt ihji 
discussion 

It IS eMdent that this whole Lroalinont of money oonsi''Ls onlv in 
a kind of discussion with Knapps exeolleiit book^ Die StaifLfuJie 
Theotic Geldcs^ a disfiission which is, however, confined to 
points rolovant to thci present problems and earned out on a liiojilv 
schomaiK', basis, entirely noglectino* the tiner points (>!ujio at 
variaiK'C wutli it& anth()r‘s intentions, thoug'h perhaps nor on li rely 
wit ho til fault on In’s part the work iinined lately became a battle 
oround tor \alne judgments it was ualiiral]\ g*rceted ■with Bbjieeial 
wainith by Ihe Au-trian h trie adniiinslratioii, with itb partiality to 
paper money l^lventb lla^e by no means disproved l\iiapp's theory 
in any point, though they have shown what was known beforehand, 
that it is iTU’omploie in its treatment of the substamive \alue ot 
money It will now be necessary to justify this &ta1cmcmt in mon' 
detail 


Cm 1 1C \L "Remarks on 'inr ' Siam* 'I’rn'ORYor Moxty 

Knapp bueeeeds in deinonstratijig that in eveiy ease the leeeiit 
monetary policy both of states tliemsolvos and of agencies under the 
direction of the state ha\e, in their efforts to adopt a gold standard 
or some othei standard approxiniating this as closely pobsiiile 
been piimarily ( om eriied with tlio oxehange value of iheir curroTK'v 
in relation to others, parfu iilaily the EngJish. ''J’hc object has been 
Lo maintain par of ox( Lange wilh tlio English gold siandaid bitice 
this has been the money of the -world's largest liading area and 
has been most ninverbally u'^cd as a means of paymoni in intcr- 
Tiational trade To ac(‘oiiiplish tlu--^ (xermaiiA first demonetized 

This IS ail application of Weber’s general theoiy of (he lebiiions of in(pie')t'. 
and ideas which is much furthei developed m his writings on the Sociology of 
Religion The mo^t important point is that he refused to accept the common 
dilemma that a given act isi motivafed either by interests or by ideas The 
influence ot ideas is lathoi to be lound in their fund ion of defining the situations 
in which inceTcsts arc puisucd Reside, in Webers own works j this point is 
developed in the editor article “ The Role of Ideas in Social Action,” American 
Sacioloqical October, 1938 — 
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Silver, then France, Switzerland, and the other countries of the 109 
Latin Union, Holland, and finally India ceased to treat silver as 
market money and made it into restricted money Apart from this, 
indirectly, they undertook measures providing* for foreign pav- 
ments in gold Austria and Russia did the same by using unredeem- 
able, independent paper money and also took measures to maintain 
its parity with gold and to be in a position to make at least foreign 
payments in gold at any time They were thus concerned entirely 
with maintaining the greatest possible si ability of their foreign 
exchanges. It is this on which Knapp bases the opinion that this is 
the only respect in which a metallic standard and free coinage are 
important. He concludes that this end of foreign exchange stability 
would be just as well served by the use of indirect measures to 
insure adecpiate gold reserves, if carried out by authorities using 
paper money or by the direct measures of the type undertaken by 
Austria and Russia This is not, other things being equal, strictly 
and literally true for areas of free coinage For, so long as two 
areas, which maintain the same kind of free coinage, refrain from 
embargoes on the exportation of monetary metal, whether they are 
both gold standard or silver standard countries, the fact of the 
existence of free coinage on both sides undoubtedly facilitates the 
maintenance of exchange parity considerably. Under normal con- 
ditions this IS to a large exient the fact But even so far as it is 
true, il doe*:, not prove thai in lh(' ( hoice oi a monclary •standard, 
above all lo-day in the (bone between a meialli(‘ daiidard. wbeibcr 
gold or silver^ and. n paper '.iandard, would be tlie onh" sel of 
conoid oral ions winch would be imporlant ' 

This would imply that a paper htandard uucl u inetalli(‘- standaid 
would in oiher re-specis bcdiavo in llic '-ain(‘ wav. Bn I oven from a 
formal point ot Mew ilie differen(‘(‘ i-^ sign ifu ant Paper monev 13 
nofe'^sariR a tonu of admin i si ralui* money, which may bo true of 
metallic money, bur is not necessarily so It is impossible lor 
paper money 1o bo treelv coined The ditferem e bolwoen depre- 
ciated pa])or money such as the and lbo tv])e oi d('precia- 

tion ot Sliver wbidi mi^ht at soiuo fuUire Umo result liom its 
universal demonetizai ion making il exclusively an industmil law 
material is nor nogligible 

Papei has been and us io-da\ by no iuean'< a Iron good ]ust as 
the j)ie( ions metals are not Bnl the difforeJUi‘. both in the objec- 
tive possibility of incrL=^ased prodm lion and in the costs of produc- 
tion ill Tolation lo probaldo (hnnaiid is eiiornious, since the pio- 110 
duction of metals is to a rolatue di'gree so defiintelv depcmdciit on 
the existence of nniieJal (Ic'posils Tins difllncmco jiislibes Ihe pro- 
position Hint a Ivtrif adiiuinsiiTition was before the wmr, in a 

7 The sfieci.il circiiinsi.iuces which arc involved iti lumouilhsrn and rcstiiced 
nionc\ liave .iheadj^ h(‘ei> discii''sed and can roasonablv be hue ,ist(1o I'erc 

^ Ji IS tine tlial Knapp occcision.dlv gianit, tins 
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llOpoMtioii lo pupi‘i inoiK'V, if li so doaii'odj h\ unlniuiud 

(jUaJitiLies Tlu" is a bigniiLfani dillorouce oa’gu lioiii copper, as 
Used ill Cluiia, (orlaml \ from silvei , and \ovy decidedly fiom gold 
Ike uibib would l)e, rtdaUvelv apeaking, uegliojldo iMirtheiaiiore, 
the nominal Milue o1 ilie uoto'^ (an ho deienmued aihilraiih and 
need bear no paiticular lolalioii i.o ike amount ol papej' iibod Tn 
ibe ea^e of iuetalli(* money Ibis Iasi has been U’ue oniv of ifs use 
as -^ubbidiai'Y money, llius noi in any (*oiii])aiablc degree or bcxibe 
11 lb nul Irue oi siandard metal In Ibe lull, or ea'^(\ tlie aviukible 
([uaiility lias beem somewbai elabtie bin luib been bubjeci 1o nn 
iuiiiioiibely more iigid limu tban ns the ease of ibe ])rodn( ealn ht \ 
of pa])eT TbiN [aci bab impobed liiuilb on Ibe arbiii’aniie=b of 
monehny jxdicy T1 ib of conrbc, iiiio tbai. so lai as ibe Ivtiu* 
adminiolration luib been orienicMl exrdiisneh to ibe maintenanee 
or tile greaU^st posable blabilHv of lorcign c'Ncbang'o r<)ies, li would 
bc‘ biLl)f(‘ei to no tecdLiucM IJv iigid liniilb in lis produeiion of paper 
money Tins h ibe (d-)]e('lioii Ivnapp would make, and in saying 
lln-- bo would be riabt bui onU fioin a [oniial ])oini of m(wv 

WTiat ]ia- been ibe aclual bibLoiy of independent jiapor money 
Knapp would cite tlm eabOb ol Austria and Rusbia to &bow ilial ii 
was ibe same ior ilieiu The only dilJeieui e was tbai the irux ImiiKM] 
luiiii-. jn!]jo^( 3 d bv (be bCMicity of nicial w'er(' absoni. Tkc question 
Lb w'beliier this diiforeiue ib uniinportaiii, a (juesuon wducdi Knapp 
Ignores lie would no doubt, bay iliat tlioro is no euro known to 
prevent llio “ doatb ' of a monoiary standard If tbo pieseni^ very 
abnonnal limits to the prodiudion of pap(ir be ignoied, lliere iinques- 
tionablv liavG been and btill are certain factors tending to uTihniiled 
issue of paper money Tn tbe krsL ])lace, tliore are ibe imere.bts of 
those in jiolilical anibonty who Kiui])]) albO iib^uine^ wnil bi^ar 
uluiiiate respoiisdulny f(>i moiKMaiv poluy and tlieie are also 
certain prnale jiuere-t- Idiese are not of n(^(essit\ piimanly com 
cerncid v\ rib the maiiUenance of st.dilo foreign exchange It is even 
true, at lea^.! foi t ertain piniodb, that ibeir inierestb may lie in 
ibe opposite direr lion. Tbe-^e uilere‘-tfc can, giiIhu* troin witliiii tbe 
politic al and nionolaiy adnnnistiatiou or by exercising a btrong 
ptessui’o on ii bare an important indueme on policy wlneli wxnild 
lead to inflation Knap)), wlin .birictly ayoi(b ilie term, could only 
dcbiiribe tbi^ as a ease of is^ue of papei money that was not oriented 
to the international late ot exchange He would lia\e to admit 
tbat 11 could occur. 

Tbeie are, in tlie first, place, financial leiiipiatioms to lebort Lo 
inflation An a\erage clepreoialion ol tbe Gormnii marie by inflafLon 
to l/20tb of Its former value in icdation (o ihe most iiiiportanf 
internal (ommoditieb and property would, once profitb and usages 

It. ahoiiid he kept u\ mind that this was wuiteii under the abnormal conch- 
iions of Geimnny in J920 -En 
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had become adapted to this leyel of prices^ mean, it may here be 110 
assumed, that all internal commodities and labour would nominally 
be valued 20 times as highly as before. This would further mean, 
for those in this fortunate situation, a reduction of the war debt to 
l/20th of its original level. The state, which would receive a 
proportionate increase in its income from taxation as nominal money 
incomes rose, would at least enjoy important relief from this source 
This is indeed an attractive prospect. It is clear that someone 
would have to bear the costs, hut it is not clear that it is either 
the state or one of these two categories of private individuals, entre- 
preneurs and wage earners. The prospect is even more attractive 
of being able to pay old foreign debts in a monetary unit which 
can he manufactured at will and at negligible cost. Apart from 
the possibility of political intervention, there is of course the 
objection that the use of this policy toward foreign loans would 
endanger future credit But the state is often more concerned with 
the present than with the more or less remote future, furthermore, 
there are entrepreneurs who would be only too glad to see the prices 
of their products increased twenty-fold through inflation if, as is 
altogether possible, their workers, because of lack of bargaining 
power or through lack of understanding of the situation or for any 
other reason, were allowed to increase their nominal wages only by 
five or possibly ten-fold. 

It is usual for acute inflation from financial motives of this 
kind to be sharp Iv di^^approved by expert*^ in economic policy It is 
a fact that it is not compatible witli Knapp's foj*m of foi'cign 
exchange policy. On the other Jiaiul, a deliberate but ^ery gradual 
increase of the quantity of money in circulaiion, of the ivpe which 
is sometimes undertaken bv iMMUial baiik^ by fa( ilitatmg the cxtoii- 
Sion of credit, often looked upon favourably a^ a meaiiN of 
stimulating specnlalne altUude’^. By holding oiii ])roNpeci of 
greater profits, it i^ held to stinuilate the '^pirit oi ent('ij)rise and 
with that an incroa-.e in capliall^tlc ])r()ductiou by encouraging the 
investment of free money in profit-making eiuerprise, rather tliaii 
its investment in fixed intoreM -bearing -securities 

The question, lio wevor arJ^e> ol the way in whicii this more 
conservative poliew i-, related to tlie >.tab]litv of toLeign exchange 
Its direct effect — that is, the ( ons»^qiiences of the stimulation of ihe 
spirit of enterpri'>e — may be to (ueale a nioie (acoiivable balance 
of payment, or at least to rbock the fall in the loieign ex( bunge 
position of the domestic currency Ifon ofien tln‘'« works out and 
how strong the influeu(‘,e is, of eoiirso another (jiu'stion AKo. 

no attempt will hero bo made to discii&s wliefluT the eft:e(‘K of a 
moderate increase in ihe circulaiion of money derived fromm 
financial sources would be 'similar The cobl^ of tin's f'Tnichnient of 
the supply of staiidaid uionoy, which are relatively iuuiuloto -5 to the 
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111 ioreign exchange position, will be gradually paid by the same 
groups which would be subject to confiscation ’’ in a case of 
acute financial infiation This includes all those whose nominal 
income remains the same or who have securities with a constant 
nominal value, above all, the receivers of fixed investment income, 
and those who earn salaries which are fixed in th'at they can be 
raised only through a severe struggle. It is thus not possible to 
interpret Knapp as meaning that it is only the stability of foreign 
exchange which is significant for the management of paper money; 
indeed, he does not claim this Nor is it legitimate, however, to 
believe as he does that there is a very high probability that this will 
in fact be alone decisive. It cannot, however, be denied that it 
would be the only consideration which would weigh with a com- 
pletely rational lytric policy; that is, one which sought as far as 
possible to prevent disturbances of the price structure resulting 
from monetary sources But it cannot be admitted, and Knapp 
does not claim this either, that the practical significance of the 
kind of monetary policy formulated is limited to the question of 
the stability of foreign exchange rates 

Inflation has here been spoken of as a source of price revolu- 
tions or at least changes in the price structure, and it has been 
pointed out that it may be influenced by the desire to bring about 
price changes Naturally, an inflation so extensive as to create 
a price revolution, will inevitably upset the stability of foreign 
exchange; though this is by no means necessarily true of gradual 
increases in the circulating medium Knapp would admit that. 
He obviously assumes, and rightly, that there is no place in his 
theory for a currency policy concerned with commodity prices, 
whether it be revolutionary, evolutionary, or conservative. Why 
does he do this? Presumably for the following formal reasons — 

The exchange relationship between the standards of two or more 
countries is expressed daily in a small number of formally specific 
and uniform foreign exchange rates, which can be used as a guide 
to a rational lytric policy. It is further possible for a monetary 
authority, especially one concerned with the volume of currency, 
to make certain estimates on the basis of facts which are made* 
available through a periodical demand for them. These, which 
are only estimates, concern the probable variation in the quantity 
of means of payment for purposes of making payments alone, which 
a given population involved in market relationships with one 
another will, so long as conditions remain approximately the same, 
have need of for a certain future time On the other hand, it is not 
in the same sense possible to estimate, quantitatively, the effect of 
an inflationary or deflationary process of a* given magnitude on 
prices. To do this, it would, in the case of inflation, to which 
attention will be confined, be necessary to know the following 
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additional facts . (1) The existing distribution of income ; (2) con- 111 
nected witli tins, the present expectations of the direction of 
economic action for the different individuals engaged in economic 
ardivity; (3) the channels the inflationary process would follow, 
that IS, who would be the primary and subsequent recipients of 
newly-issued money. This would involve knowing the order in 
vhich nominal incomes are raised by the inflation and the extent to 
which this would take place ; (4) the way in which the newly-created 
demand for goods would be exercised, for consumption, for build- 
ing up property investments, or for new capital. This would be 
important quantitatively, but even more so qualitatively; (5) the 
directions and the extent to which it would be possible that the 
production of goods would he further stimulated as a result of the 
changes in the price structure, the resultant changes in the distribu- 
tion of income, and, finally, in turn, in purchasing power. 

All these are data which would depend entirely on the decisions 
made by individuals when faced with the new economic situation. 

And these decisions would in turn react on the expectations as to 
prices of other individuals These latter expectations wonld only 
be verified or the reveise as a result of the prices as actually deter- 
mined by the future play of interests. In such a situation there 
can clearly be no question of forecasting in the form of such pre- 
diction as that the issue of an additional billion of currency units 
would result in a pig-iron price of '' X ’’ or a grain price of 
The prospect is made even more difficult by the fact that it is pos- 
sible temporarily to establish effective price regulation of domestic 
commodities, even though these can only be maximum and not 
minimum prices and their effectiveness is definitely limited. But 
even if this impossible task of calculating specific prices were accom- 
plished, it would be of relatively little use. This would only deter- 
mine the amount of money required as a means of payment, but in 
addition to this and on a much larger monev would be 

required in ihc ioim of- ri-odii a•^ a ineon> ol oblaining capna] goods. 
Here, possible ( ou-'t'qiLonces of a ])iopo^od inflai ioiLai\ inea'iiire aio 
involved vluch mo iiuK ce^>^tlb]e to any kind ol- a( ourato forcvusl- 
ing. It IS lliu-. iindor^tandable that, all 1 hings ( on^idored, Knapp 
should have (‘niiroH negle(‘toc] the pos^ibilily oi infiationnrv price 112 
policies being used in the modern markci ofononiy «is a deliberate 
rational policv comparable lo ilie inaLutenaiKe of loreign oxcliango 
stability 

But hisloiTcallx ilie exi'^tence of such policies is a fact To be 
sure in a crude loim and UiLder much more prnnirive condihons of 
money economy inflalion and deflaiioii have been rciieatedly 
attempted in leiiiia of the Chinese (loppcr currency, though they 
have led to ^erioiis) failures In America, infiat.ioii has been pro- 
posed. Kna})|)^ hov\e\er, muc o bis book opeiulos on Iho basi'^ only 
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il2of what he calls demonstrable assumptions, contents himself with 
giving the advice that the state ought to be careful in the issue of 
independent paper money. Since he is entirely concerned with the 
maintenance of stable foreign exchange, this advice appears to be 
relatively unequivocal; he is merely pointing out that inflationary 
devaluation and depreciation in foreign exchange are usually very 
closely associated. But they are not identical, and it is far from 
true that every inflation is primarily caused by the foreign exchange 
situation. Knapp does not explicitly admit, but neither does he 
deny, that an inflationary price policy has been urged among others 
by the American silver producers during the free silver campaign 
and by the farmers who demanded greenbacks It is probably 
comforting to him that it has never been successful over a long 
period. 

But the situation is by no means so simple as this "Whether or 
not they have been intended simply to raise the price level, infla- 
tions have in fact often taken place; and even in the Par East, l,o 
say nothing of Europe, such catastrophies as met the assignats are 
by no moans unknown Thi=i js a fact wliuh a sub^laniive theorv ol 
momiy inuU deal ^\llh. Knapp &ure]v would not maintain llial 
(here no difleren(‘e uliutover be! ween the dopreciaiLon of Mlver 
and the depreciation of the assignats Even formally tbi^ not the 
case AVhnt ha^ been defiiociaied is not silver com, but. on flie 
conltary, the raw silxoi tor indu'^trial pur])o^os Coined -ilvoi, (m 
the conlraTv, being restricted, has often had llio oppo^ie fate On 
the oilier hand it is ridiculous to speak of the paper which is avail- 
able for uidu''irial purposes being depreciated ‘ The tern m 
applicaifle only io the charial assignats It is true, ns Knapp would 
ijg*htly point out, Ihat they would fall to zero or to their \aluo^ io 
collect 01*5 01 as museum pieces only when lliev had finally hoeu 
icpudiated b\ (he .'«ia1e Tims even tlii^ results from a public actum 
by the ^taio This mav be gianted biu Iheir material \<ilue mav 
ha\e [alien to a m unite propmiion oi whal il formerh wa^ before 
their formal repudiation, in spite ol the fact that they wtuc shll 
nominally valid for making pjiymenls of ])ubli(‘ obligjitiou^ 

But quite apart Irom such catastrophies, history provide^ a c,on- 
siderable number of e^-ample^ of inflation, and on the other hand, 
in China, of deflationary niovemenis as a losult of non-monerary 
of monetary metals It is necessary to note in tins connexion that 
tinder some circumstances, though by no means always,. I'erLam 
kinds of money which were not accessory before, have become >o. 
They lune tended to accumulate' in the hands of the <=1aio and 
vender obstriiciional changes m the standard necessary Eiirther- 
nioie. It imperatne for a huhstantive theory of money, at least to 
forintilale the problem^ of the ways in which prices and income, 
and hence the whole economic system, aie influenced in ^tu h ciases. 
How far it will be able to achieve a theoretical aoluiion of such 
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problems is, for tlie reasons wliicli liave been given, perhaps qnes-112 
tionable. Similarly, a problem is suggested by the fact that, as a 
result of relative decline in the prices of either silver or gold in 
terms of the other, France, which has been formally a country of 
bimetallism, in fact has operated at times on a gold standard alone, 
and at others on a silver standard while the other metal became 
accessory In such a case it is not sufficient merely’- to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the resulting price changes originate from a 
man^etary source. The same is true in other cases where monetary 
standards have been changed. 

In addition to such considerations, it is necessary to inquire 
what are the sources of an increase in the supply of a precious metal, 
whether it has come from the booty of conquest, as in the case of 
Cortez and Pizarro, through the channels of trade, as in China earlv 
in the Christian era and since the 16th century, or from an increase 
of production So far as the latter is the source, has production 
merely increased, or has it also become cheaper, and why? What is 
the part which may have been played by changes in the non- 
monetary uses of the metal? It may be that for a particular 
economic area, as for instance, the Mediterranean area in antiquity, 
a definitive export has taken place to an entirely distinct area like 
China or India, as happened in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Or the reasons may lie wholly or partly in a change in the 
monetary demand arising from changes in customs touching the 
use of money, such as use in small transactions. It is necessary to 
consider how llie^e and vanous other ]) 0 '^^ibililies ienrl lo akecl ihe 
situation. 

Finally n iiece'-^arN to di^cii^^ Ihe rcgulalion of the dejmind 
for money in n markol economy, and to inquire into the uieainuo 
of this concept One thing i^, clcai that ii j.b ihe anual demand tor 
means of paymeni on Ihe pait of the pariiO'. to maikel i claii()imhi])s 
which determines the creation oi free market jhoik'v luider tiee 
coinage Furiheiinoi<\ it j-^lhc (dledivi' demand toi mean- o1 ])av- 
meni and, above all, for (‘redii. on ihe part of market ]>artici])anl'', 
in tomhinaiion witli care for the solv’emv ol the bank-- oi i-'>uo and 
the norms which have been estahlislied with tln-^ in view, winch 
defoimines the ciuTencv policie-- of modi'rn hanks of is-ne All tlii'. 

IS in conformity with the general iharactcr of the modern ei‘onomic 
ordei 

Tl only this wliiili, under the toinial legal (‘ondiuoii- oi our 113 
economic system, can coircdly he (*alled “demand for money’' 

This conrept is thus quite indiftoront with i*e^])(ut lo Mibslaritive 
criteria, as is the related one ol elteitive demancl foi good'^ In a 
maikel ecoiiomv there is an inherent limit to the creation of money 
only in Lhe case of metallic money lbil ii is prcciselv iho existence 
of this hniil, as has already been pointed oul, which coii'^titutes the 
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1 13 siomfic ant 0 oi' ihe pj'eoioub meUild for montnary sjsLoius, 1lie 
3 f"> 1 i‘iciion ()[ standard jnoney to a maioriiil wdiick is not capable of 
nuhmiled ptotlncdiou a I wilj, paiiicniarly to one oC the pretaoiis 
niotaU, in eombination sviili I be rovorage ol curronoy by this 
t-iaiidaid. ^ets a hnm lo aiit ^orl of product ion of money 1‘hen 
1 hough il docs noi exclude a < ertaiii cda^licitv and does nol make an 
ev'olulionary type of credit inflation altogether tmpo-siblo, iL vstill 
bns a Mojiibcciiu degree of ngidily AYheno money is made out of a 
material whnfli is loi practical pin poses, capable of miliniitod pro- 
duction, Like ])apcr, there is no such mechanical limit in iliis case, 
Ihero IS no doubt that it is reall\ u matter ol ihe free deei‘>.ion of 
I be pohti(‘a[ authorities freed from sucdi mecdiaiiical bnirieis. Tliat, 
howevei, means, has bc'eii indicated, determination by their 
<oroe])Lion of the financial iiiLere'^ts of the anthouly or oven, under 
r.crtuin circiimsianc^e^, tlie purely peisonal interests of (he nicnnbers 
of the adnuriislralJ ve a'^ true of the n^se of tlie priiiUiig 

pie-^se-:! by the Kod armio‘=i The ^ig•nific•alUle of metallic standards 
to-day lies precisely in the elimination of these interests from 
influence on the monetary situation, oi more precisely, since it is 
always possible Jor the state to abandon them in favour of a pure 
paper standard, a cdieck on such iniercst's In &pito of ihe 
niechauical character of us operation a metallic standard nev'or- 
theless make's possible a higher degree of foiinal rational! ly in a 
luarlcet c^ooiicuny bocaubo it permitb action to be onomed wholly to 
market advantages It i-> of courbo true that the monetary policy 
of lyiiic aulhoriijt's under a pure papei btanclard, is nol necessarily 
oriented eithei to lhc‘ purely personal iiiLeie-^^s oJ the onlhoriLy or 
the aclnimi". trail VC staff, or the financial interests of the state This 
js doiuoiibLiaied by Lhc case'' of Austiia and Russia It is also not 
uc'cessaiv that the cdieapiicss of the rnoiudarv standard should be a 
I ulnig; comidc'vation Hut there none' the leb^ continually 
l>ve'>ent a daugei that lliebe c,onsidera lions will become dominant, 
which IS not prebeni in a comparable sense under tree coinage. 
Rroni iLio poini of view ol the formal older of a market ceonomv, 
the existence of ihic danger is an ' irralionaJ ” factor present in 
any oilier foTin of monetary sVbLeiu than a Jreely coined melallio 
standard. This ib true m spite of the fact that it may be readily 
admitted dial, on account of its mechanical character, such a monet- 
ary sysiein jiosbesaes only a relative degree of formal rationalify. 

much iuiapp could and dioulcl ndmit 

However incredibly primitive the older forms oJ the qnnntity 
(hc'ory of money wc'i'e, dieio ib no denying thal anj’ inflation v\ith 
the issue o( paper monet determined by tinancia] needs is in danger 
of tansing dc^piec lation Xobody, not even Knapp^ would deny 
this. Bill lub reasons for dismissing it ab nnimportant are not 
LonvincLiig. Tlu' claim that each individual is eqiuillv a dehior and 
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a ^^3 editor, so that the value of Bionev is indifferent to him, which 113 
Knapp in all seriousness puts forward as proof of the absolute 
indifference of depreciation, is, as we now see, a phantom. What 
becomes of this assumption, not only in the case of the receiver 
of fixed interest, but of people living on fixed salaries or income? 
Their income remains nominally constant or, at best, the financial 
situation will perhaps permit its doubling, and even that is depen- 
dent on the decisions of administrative authontj- , while his expendi- 
tures may very well have nominally increased twenty-fold. What 
happens to long-term creditors? The effect of this kind of radical 
alterations in the purchasing power of money is to-day to produce 
a chronic tendency toward social revolution in spite of the fact 
that many entrepreneurs are in a position to make unusual profits 
from the foreign exchange situation and that a few of the workers 
are powerful enough to secure increases in their nominal wages 
It is, of course, open to anyone to welcome this revolutionary ten- 
dency and the accompanying tremendons unsettlement of the market 
economy Such an opinion cannot be scientifically refuted. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is possible to hope that this tendency will 
lead to the transformation of a market economy into socialism Or 
some may think that it proves that only a regulated economy with 
small-scale production is substantively rational, regardless of the 
saciifices its establishment would entail. It is impossible for science 
io ^lecub' (|iLestioiis, but at ihe ‘^anie time il i«: il^ rhiiy io slaie 
fhi about tbeso efietfs a-^ clearly and obieiTiAoly as possible 

Kuapp-s as'^umpliou thai ]U‘ople arc' both debtors and cieditois 273 
tl-e "amo dooree which in the ^oiieralLyed form he gi\es the pio- 
jK'SjuoiL j'' (jLiile untenable', sei'ves only lo obscure die Mlnation 
l’;a U' ai{‘ paiticuJar errors lu biv, work, but the above seeui'^ to be 
die mo^l impoiiaiu eleuieiiL of meow plcLeness in Ln^ dieory Li is 
ibi‘‘ Avliich lijs led (eiiaiii scholais lo aUempt io attack liini on 

ciUcU ol j)iiu(ij)lc Tins seejiLs to be aliogc'tlier utnu'ce^sary 

'IT [’jn X0X-M()\ I lATlT Sk.XILIC.VVC Ii 01 J 5 oi)iKS (OR 

'lllE bjCOXOMK C)lM>M^ 

'\part ironi tlic'n' relation 10 ibe nu)nc‘tmv sysLein, the iaea that 
iiulepeiulent political uiiii.s exist jjn|)ortaut foi Ihc (‘coiioiiiic 
sv-uni primarily in the following re>peeis.- 

d) Li Is a fact that other tlungi) being nearly cupad i iiey tend 
to ;u‘Lei Lheir own ^ubjccto as source's ol ^apjily lor thcj uiililie*^ they 
need Tbe significanc'e ol thi;s iact 1:2 the greater the more ibo 
ec.onoin\ o[ tbe'^o polilical bodies ha^ a monopolistic eharactcu or 
that of a sy-itom Cjf budgetary ecoiioirnc* innt> 

( 2 ) Tliere is 0 pos^lbl^ity, Lhiongli suhsiauti\e ineasiiros, of 
deJibcoately encouraging, c, hocking, or regiiLUing trade ovc'r its 
boanclaiic-2 
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113 (3) There is a possibility of various types of formal and sub- 
stantive regulation of economic activity by political bodies, differ- 
ing in stringency and in type. 

(4) There are important conseqences of the very great differences 

in the structure of authority and of political power and in the 
closely related structure of administration and of social classes, 
especially of those which enjoy the highest prestige Erom these 
facts are generally derived the principal attitudes toward earning 
and profit-making. 

(5) There may or may not be competition among the directing 
authorities of these political bodies to increase their own power and 
to provide the members under their authority with means of con- 
sumption and ac(][Uisition and with the corresponding opportuni- 
ties for earnings and profits. 

(6) There are differences in ways in which these bodies provide 
for their own needs. On this see the following paragraphs. 

114 38 The Financing of Political Bodies 

The most direct connexion between the economic system and 
primarily non-economic corporate groups lies in the ^Vay in which 
they secure the means of carrying on their corporate activity as 
such; that is, the activity of the administrative staff itself and that 
which is directed by it.^ This mode of provision may be called 

financing ’^^in the broadest sense, which includes the provision of 
goods in kind. 

Financing — that is, the provision of corporate activity with 
economically produced means — may, considering only the simplest 
types, be organized in the following ways • — 

(1) Intermittent^, which may in turn be based on purely volun- 
tary contributions or services. Such contributions may take one of 
three forms: 

(a) That of lai'ge gifts or endowments ^ This is typical in 
relation to charitable, scientific, .and other ends which are primarily 
neither economic nor political. 

(b) By begging. This is typical of certain kinds of ascetic com- 
munities 

In India, however, profane castes of beggars are also found; 
and elsewhere, particularly in China, organized groups of beggars 
Begging may be extensively monopolized and s^^steinatized with a 
distribution of areas. Also, because response is regarded as a duty 

^ See chap i, sec 12 

2 Mazenatisch This term is commonly used in Grerman hut not in the precise 
sense which Weber gives it here. There seems to be no equivalent single term 
m English, so the idea has b«en conveyed by a phrase — ^En 
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or as inentorio-as^ begging may lose its intermittent character and 114 
even tend to be treated as a regular source of income 

(c) By gifts, which are formally free^ to persons or organiza- 
tions which are recognized as politically or socially superior This 
includes gifts to chiefs, princes, patrons, landlords or body lords. 
Because of the fact that they have become conventional, these may 
in fact be closely approximated to compulsory payments But 
usually, they are not worked out on a basis of rational expediency, 
but are generally made on certain traditional occasions, such as 
particular anniversaries or on the occasion of events of family or 
political significance. 

Intermittent financing may, on the other hand, be based on 
compulsory contributions. 

The type case is furnished by such organizations as the Camorra 
in southern Italy and the Mafia in Sicily, and similar organized 
groups elsewhere. In India there have existed ritually separate 
castes of thieves and robbers,’^ in China, sects and secret 
societies with a similar method of economic provision The 
ments are only, prinna facte ^ intermittent because they are formally 
extra-legal. In practice they often assume the character of a 
periodic rate and it is common for certain services to be offered in 
exchange; notably, a guarantee of security About 20 years ago, 
a Neapolitan manufacturer replied to the author^s questions con- 
cerning the unfavourable effect of the Camorra on business, 

“ Signor, the Camorra takes ten lire a month from me, but 
guarantees me security The state might take ten times ten, but 
A\(mld giuir,uilee oii' nothing' The -.c(Tet '^ocuM lO'i wint li are 
i.ypif'id Xtijca, porba])'^ oi the {-(mnci "mm's 

Jiou^e. tnnclion in the ^amo wa^ , and lhu> guaraniee sccunlv 
Tolitjcnl grou])*' may, like the liiguiiaii ' piinle stale.'’ rosl 
jriiiiarilv on ihc [iiofit's of boon. Ihii ilu'* h^w never Leon the 
excliibJNe '^onT‘fo ol .suppo] L ov('r a long ])eriod 

(2) hinnnciiig may, on ilu' oilier hand, be organized on a per- 
T^iancnt basn 

A. — This may take place without any iTi(lc‘poTid(‘jLi et'OTiomie 
j‘Toducti()n on ihe p<\ri of the cor])oraie gioup Then, it may coii- 
s>3st in coTiiiihu Lions of goods, which may bo based on a nionev 
ecoiioim If '•o, fund'^ are collected b\ money c oiiiiibnlions and 
jjrovmoii L> made by the money pure ha^(' of the necessaiy uliliho^ 
in this case all compensation of member'^ ol the administrative 
siair take'; the foiin of monev ^alane^. It may, on the oidior hand, 
be organized on the ])a>is of a natuial economy Then, luenibcr^ are 
a>ses=.ed vith specific' coniribniions in kind 'Within tins category, 
theie aie the following snb-1ype- the admini'^tianvo stall may lie 
provided for l)\ beiiehce>3 in kind and tlie neecB ot the group met in 
ihc same wav On the othei liand, the coninbntions which were 
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115 roller* (eel iii land may bo lioHy or m part, for luonoy and orn- 

yL‘'i()ii marlo in monel aiv lerms. 

Wlietliei 111 iiuniev or in kjnd, I he priiieipal elrnnenfaiy 
of ( oiilributiun are ihe follow mg — 

(a) Taxc":;; tlial I'l t oinnbnlions of a propornon of all 

or, m money torni'^ jiiopeily, or of all loceipl^, oi, in moiioy lerr.>. 
inroniea, or finally fi'cin Ibe nuMn-s ot prodiiolion in llie haud.s of 
ceitain Irnul^ of profii-nialcing' el)ierp^l^o^ llie ''O-oallerl ** ]>T3ilt 
rax " 

(b) ilial I'-, paymenis for iising' or laking advanlago of 
facilities jiroMded bv the corporate oion]> of ll^ ]nopeilv or oi lU 
scjrvi r.es 

(e) J)uties on siieli tilings a> varjoiis kiinK of n^-e or < ' 
sum[)l.ioii ot ( onmio(b’ii(‘s, ^-peciJic kiiicl'^ ot •tran'^ac lions above .iM. 
the tinns])oi’ia[ 1011 of goods ((aritV'-) and ilie Inrn-over of gooils 
(excise dniies and ‘^ale-. tax) 

(\)nlrjbiU]oiis may bo (‘ollectcid by 1lic eorporate gioup itseU or 
iea'-ed oni (“ fanned ’) or lent on I or pledged 'Tbe leasing of 
rnlleetioii for a fixed snin of inonev (‘ tax fanning '') may bav^ a 
rational eilecl on ilie fiscal system since ii may be ilie only possdde 
way to budget account'? Lending and pledging are ii-aalh 
iiTaiional tioin tbe fiscal point of view, normall-v resnlling i‘iom 
financial nece^’-itv oi iisiirpalion on the pait of the aclministr<itive 
stalt, a resiih of tlie ab''t‘n('e of a dc'pendable administrative 
ojganizalioii 

A peiinanont. appropi iniion from tbe receipts from coniributioiis 
by creditors of the slate, by piivaie guarantors of the aimy or of 
lax paymenis, by unpaid moicenary flneftaiii>N and soldiers and. 
finally, by holders of riglits lo official jiositions, will be called "im 
116 gf'imlmg of benefices " This may in inrn lake ihe form oi indivi- 
dual appT()[)ria1ion or collective appropriation with freedom of 
replacement iroin the gj'oiip wlueh has eolloctivelv carried out the 
appropi ration 

riuancing wdlhcmi an\ economic production on llie part oi rhe 
corporate group itself may aLo lake place hy imposing obligations 
lo personal pervice^, that is, direct personal services with specifica- 
tion of the uoik lo be done 

13 — Permanent iinancing may further, contrary lo the above 
cases, be based on (he existence of a piodm live organization under 
ihe direct conlrol of the corporate group. Such an organization 
may be a Imdgetan iimt. as an oikos or a feudal domain, or it inav 
be a profit -making enterprise, which^ in turn, may compete freely 
with other profit-making entei prises or be a monopoly. 

* Vci'pfnn\dun(f, 
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Once more, exploitation may be directly under tbe administra- 116 
tion of tbe corporate group or it may be farmed out, leased or 
pledged 

C —Finally, it is possible for financing to be organized litiir- 
gically by means of burdens u^bicb are associated witli privileges. 
These may involve positive privileges, as when a group is freed 
from the burden of making particular contributions, or negative 
privileges, as when greater burdens are placed on other particular 
groups. The latter are usually either social classes^ as such or 
property or income groups. Finally, the liturgic type may be 
organized correlatively by associating specific monopolies with 
liability to the burden of performing certain services or supplying 
certain goods This may be organized by social classes, by com- 
pulsorily forming the members of the corporate group into heredi- 
tarily closed liturgical classes on the basis of property and occupa- 
tion, each enjoying class privileges Or it may be carried out 
capitalistically, by creating closed gilds or cartels, with mono- 
polistic rights and a corresponding obligation to make money 
contributions. 

This very rough classification applies to all kinds of corporate 
groups. Examples, however, will be given only m terms of political 
bodies. 

The system of provision through money contributions without 
economic production is typical of the modern state. It is, however, 
quite out of the question to attempt even a schematic analysis of 
modern systems of taxation at the present point The place where 
it belongs in a sociological analysis will be at a later point^ in 
relation to the kind of structure of authority which has typically 
influenced the development of its type of contribution, such as fees, 
excises, and taxes. 

Contributions in kind, even in cases of fees, customs, excises, 
and sales taxes, were common throughout the Middle Ages Thoir 
commutation into money payments is a relalL^cly modern pheno- 
menon. 

l)(diveriea o[ goodb in kind are ivpieal lu the foun of nibule or 
of asscb?imenis ot produds laid upon depoiident erononue uinis. The 
Lransportation of goodb in kind is only pos-iblo tor boiall political 
units or under excepiionallv lavuiiidhie tiunbpovlal ion (onditions, 
as were piovided h\ the Xilc and the Chinese Grand Canal. Olh,er- 
wise it lb iieceiSbary tor ilie coiitributioiib to he (‘onveitod into inonev 
if iho final recipient i^ to benefit from them Thib wa^ couimon in 
antiquity. It is aho jiossible loi* them io he exchanged lor objec^t'^ 
with different specified prices according io ihe dibiance ihev have* 
to be tranb])orLed Lhi*^ jb said lo have ijccm done in Ancicnit China 

^ Sfande 

J Tins apparenil\ a, pUu wIikIi Wchei chcl nob '•'iccccd ni tuHillinjr 
Ihere is no extended di'icnsiiou ol taxauon in WuUr/wf/, uud 
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116 Exain])Je-> of oblioMiioiis to pei.sonal seivire aro oblig-unons to 
lYulitaiy service, to act iii ooiirls*’ and on ]nrios, to mainlam roads 
tnul bridge's, to •\\oik on a dyke or in a mine and all •-ort'^i ol ooin- 
pulsorv service tor (‘orjJoraLe pinpo'se's ivlindi are found in various 
fvpes oi cor])orate gronp'^ The typt' ca&e is fuinislied by tlie coiu- 
piilsoiv labour --tate,^ oL wlindi Lho beat example is the j^sew King- 
dom of Ancjenl Egypt Similar couditiOTw are found at toonie 
]ieriods in China, to a lo>!S('r exLent in Tndia and to a still less 
extent in the late Itoman ltni]jiTo and in many groups in the early 
Micldle Age^' Supporl hy the granting of benefices is illustrated by 
the following oases (1) In China, the rerognitioii of the collective 
(lainis of successful examinees to official position, (2) in India to 
the private ouaranlors of niilitary forces and tax ])ayinen1s: (3) to 
unpaid meieenary leaders und soldiers, as in the late Caliphate 
and iiiidcT the regime of llie Mamelukes, (4) io ereditois of the 
''tale, as in the veiA common '^ale of offices 

Piovisions jj'oin the grouji’s own pr()(lu(‘ti\e organization 
a dinini 'tiered on a builgcdarv basi'5, illiisirated by the exploitation 
ol domains under the direct contiol of the polilical aniliorilv Also 
the obligation ol ^ubJecLs lo conipiilsory sorvircs has been used, as 
in Eg\pl. to j)roduco go()d >5 needed by 1he court or for politunil ])nr- 
poses. ]\lodern (5xam])le> arc far tori e^ main tamed by the state for 
117 ibo manutaclin e ol iimmlions oj ol military clothing 

The use ol piodurtive organizaiionb lor profit in free coiu])oti- 
lioii uilh private enterprise is rare, but lias occurred occasionally, 
for niblauce, in maritime trade On I he other hand, the mono- 
jiolistie ttpe is \ery common in all periods of history but reached 
ilvs highest (levelopmeni in the Western worlrl from the Ifith to the 
18th cent Li ties 

Positive ])rivileges on a liluigical ba^is aie illiisiiated by the 
exemption o1 the litoral o rdassos m China from feudal oblig«itions. 
There are Miiiilai exemptions oi privileged groups from the more 
menial task-, all over the \\oiId. In many countries educated 
people have been exempt from military service 

Kegative privilege i^, to be found in the extra litnrgKtal burdens 
placed upon wealili ui the dcmociaeios of antiquity It is also 
iJlustiated by the buiden placed on the elasvse-) who did not enjov the 
exempt ion b in the cases just mentioned 

To take the correiaiive case, subjecting particulai classes to 
-pecafically liturgical obligations is the most important form of 
systematic provision for public* needs on a rlifiorent basis than that 
of regular taxation In China, India, and Egypf^ thci countries 
with the earliest development ot bureaucracy, which was usually 
based on irrigation, there has been a liturgical orgaiiization based 

G As ilie couri of a lord jtj toudahsm — 

7 fnonhfaat 
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on obligations to payments and services in kind It was also in 117 
part taken over from these sources by the Hellenistic states and by 
the late Eoman Empire, though there, to he sure, to an important 
extent, it took the form of liturgical obligations to pay money taxes 
rather than deliver goods This type of provision always involves 
the organization of the population in terms of occupationally 
differentiated classes. It is by no means out of the question that 
it might reappear again in the modern world in this form if public 
provision by taxation should fall down and the satisfaction of 
private wants by capitalistic enterprise become subject to extensive 
regulation by the state. Up until now, the financial difficulties of 
the modern state have been adequately met by imposing burdens on 
the propertied classes in exchange for various privileges. A simple 
example is the compulsory control of the manufacture of explosives 
in Spain where they are monopolistically protected against com- 
petition in return for heavy taxation by the state It is always 
tempting to use the socialization of particular branches of industry, 
starting with coal, in this way. Compulsory cartels or combinations 
could be imposed with obligations to pay large sums in taxes. Thus 
they could be made useful for fiscal purposes and production would 
be allowed to continue to be oriented rationally to the price situa- 
tion. 

^19 EkPERC us SIGNS OF ElNANOTNG ON PRIVATE ECONOMIC 

Activity 

The way in which political and hiorocratic bodies provide for 
their corporate need& has a very important influence on the structure 
of private ccoiioiiiic activity. If the fiiuincea of the stale are based 
on money i«ixaijon, and even then only if iaxes are (‘ollecied under 
its own nutliority, the development of capitalistic enterprise-^ 
rationally oriented to the market is given the njo.>t favourable oppor- 
tunities It is a liirthei favouring circumstance it jieraona] services 
are required by the state only for political and legal purposes. A 
state which collccis money laxO’s by lax farming is a favouiable 
environment for iho flovolopmeiit of politically oriented capitalism, 
hut it does not encourage the orlonlation of profit-making aciivitv 
to the market The granting of rights to contributions and their 
distribution as benefices normally lends to check the de\olopmeni 
of capitalism by croaiing vested interests in the niaiiitenaiire of 
existing sources of fees and coni nhuiioP'^. It, thus lomU to stereo- 
typing and ti ad itionalizing of the econouiic svaiem. 

A ])()litical body baaod on deliveries in kind doe:- not promote 
the development of capitalism. On the contrary, it hinders it to 
the extent to ^\hlch it involves rigidly binding the decisions as to 
what will ho oeonomically produced to romjiiilsorv political needs, 
in a form which, from a point of view of prod t-nia king ontcrpiise, 
is irrational. 
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117 A s; rvslem ol provision by compulsory services in kind binders the 
development ol market cfipitalisin ; above all, in lliat it imunfains 
control oi lalionr foK'O'a and thus pioTenls tlio developmenl ol a Iroe 
labour niarkel. Lt is unfavourable to politically oriented capitalism 
because it icmovcs tlie typical prospective advantao-eb v'hicb enable 
it to develop 

Financing by means of moiiopolibhc profit-making enierpriseo 
has in common witli the use of contributions in kind which are sold 
for money and willi liliirgical obligations on property, the fact that 
they are all unlavourable to ihc developmenl of a type of cajiitabsm 
which m anion oniously oriented to the market. On the contrary, 
they tend to repress it in favour of fiscal considcrationb winch, from 
the ])oiiit of view oi the market, are irrational, such as ihe establish- 
llSment of privileges and of opportunities lor money making llirongh 
other channels. They are, on the other hand, under certain condi- 
tions, favourable Lo politi(*allv orieiiLod capitalism 

What is important for profit-making enterjirises with fixed 
capital and eaictiil capital accouiiiing is, in formal lerms. above all, 
the calcnliibilily of the tax load Substantively, it is jiiiportanL 
that there shall not he unduly heavy burdens placed on tbc capita- 
listic employment of resources, above all, on market turnover. On 
ihe other hand, a speculative conimercial tj^pe of capitalism is com- 
patible with any (orni of organizalion of public finance which docs 
not, through tying it to liturgical ohligaiions, directly inhibit the 
commercial exploitation of goods as commodities 

Though imporlani, the form of organization of the obligations 
imposed by public finance is not sufficient to determine completely 
the direction of dev'elopment which the oiientatioii oi economic 
activity will take. In spite of the apparent absence of all the 
more important obstacles of this type, no important development of 
rational capitalism has occurred in large aieas and for long periods 
On the other hand, there are cases where, in spite of what appear 
to be very serious obstacles placed in the way by public finance, 
ftuch a development has taken place. Various factors seem to have 
played a part Substantively, economic policy may be very largely 
oriented to non-economic ends The development of the intellectual 
disciplines, notably science and technolog}-, is important But 
above all, there have been obstructions in the types of value-altitnde 
derived from ethical and religious sources w’hioh have tended to 
limit ihe development of an autonomous capitalistic system of the 
modern type to certain area*^. Tt must, furthermore, not bo for- 
gotten that foiins of oiganization and of eiiteiprise must, like 
technical products, be invented ’ From a historical point of 
view, it IS possible only to cite circumstances which exert a negative 
influence on the relevant thought processes — that is, one which 
impede-, or oven obstructs them — or a positive favouring influence 
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It IS not, however, possible to prove a strictly inevitable causal 118 
relationship in such cases, any more than it is possible in the case 
of any other land of strictly individual events/ 

Apropos of the last statement, it may be noted that concrete 
jndividual events in the field of the natural sciences can be rigor- 
ously reduced to their particular causal components only under very 
special circumstances. There is thus no difference in principle 
between the field of action and other fields. 

At this point it is possible to give only a few provisional 
indications of the fundamentally important inter-relationships 
between the form of organization and administration of political 
bodies and the economic system. 

1. Historically, the most important case of obstruction of the 
development of market capitalism by turning public contributions 
into privately held benefices is China. The leasing of contributions, 
which IS often identical with this, has existed in the Near East 
since the time of the Caliphs Both will be discussed in the proper 
place. Tax farming is found in India, in the Near East, and in the 
Western World in antiquity and the Middle Ages Particularly, 
however, in antiquity, as in the development of the Roman Eques- 
trian Order, it became decisive in determining the mode of orienta- 
tion of capitalistic acquisition. In India and the Near East, on the 
other hand, it was more important in determining the development 
and distribution of wealth, notably of land ownership 

2 The mo.-L iinpoiioiil ( a^e in ]n‘'.l()rv of ihe ob'^irudion of 
capitabcfjf de\elopmeui by a lilurgua] fU'ganjzalion of public 
Hnance is thaf of lalei aniiqinly It as aNo p('rliaj)-, unportant in 
India aftei iLe Bu<lc!is1 (mu and al certain ]>orl()d^ in China This 
also \m 11 be di^i U'^sod laier 

Tbe luo'-l Linj)Oitant ln>1ori(al ca-.o oi ihe mono|joiiatic diver- 
sion of capitaliism is following the Ileileiustic, especially the 
Ptolemaic inoclols, flic jioiiod of royal luonopolies and monopolistic 
coucebSioU'> in earl\ modem timo'-, Avliich again will be dibcusbod ui 
Iho propel phu e Thib vas iii^t iiiiliat(‘d in (an Tain measures 
inlTodiiKMl by Eiedtuick TI in Sicily p('rh^^])^ tollowing a Byzantine 
model II was finally doonunl by ihe struggle' under the Sluarts 

Thib whole (li^diSbion in such an abstract lorni lia^ been intro- 
duced only in order to make an ap[)i‘()ximately (‘onect Jorinulation 
of problem'^ j)()suble Bui before' loturnmg lo ihe stages of develo])- 

TIlo mcihodological prublcrub ujuclied ?ieio ii^ive been fnithei discussed in 
various of the essays colleciod in 'ho- •volume ( lei-aninidte ^iufscietzt z><ir 
scha/tshliT" riio" most essential point is llirii Weber held that no seienufir 
analysis m ihe nrtinal oi ihc social field ever exhausts the concreic individuality 
of the cmijirical -world Scientific coneepiual scheiries and the i*aus,il esplanalinns 
,ut. lined thioLioji the i u^e aie aiw.n- m impoionit lespects ahsiiaet — Kn 
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118 jiionf of ccouoiHK iK.iivifv aiul (lie condi lions iinflerlying' ilint 
(lovelopment, Jl is T^e(‘0^sn^y to nnfloiUike a strictly sociological 
jiialysi', ol ll)e noii-econoniif* ( oiii jxmenTs 

40 TiiJ. IvFiiUJA'Ci, (>\ Ecoxomk’ L'aotoiis o.nt Till OiK^AXiz vrio^r 
01' C()i{POi;att: Grocvs 

EcioiioTUK ( oij^irlci ill loii^ lias’e one \crv g(‘ueral kind of 
so(‘iolog‘ical imporiaiKO loi iIk' orgainsiai Jon (>[ corporate groups if, 

119 a" i*' ahnoM. al^vays true llie directing autLojaTy and the admmis- 
irtiiivc sialt arc lonmiici aied II lln'i is ilio cd'-c an overwhelm- 
ingly strong set ot oioiioniic inteicsts hcconie bound u]) with the 
f oidinuahoi! oi the organ l/«i 1 ion, even lliough its primary ideo- 
logic al basis may in the meant inic have ceased to c-^Aisf 

It IS an (‘ver^day ocruircnie tliai organ izataoiis ol till kmch 
whndi, (^ve^l in (he c'ycs of (he pai'ticipaius have become ’ iuea,n- 
ingless," coniiiitie to exi'-i bcoaubc iin exocntive sccretait oi some 
('tlu‘r official inalce^ bis liMiig ’ oui nt it and wnhout it would 
]ia\c‘ no means oL suppuif 

Lvti’v advaiiiage wlncli is appropriaied, or even under (jortani 
circiinisi ancles wlucdi ha> not been forniully a])])ropiiaied, 'nunj have 
the (dtoc t of >5 1(0 colt pino* exisiino lonn^ oJ social acLion. Ainoiio- 
the opporliiiiLtic- loT ofoiioiiiH ])rulit or earnings m (he field of the 
peaceful piovision for everyday wants, iL is in general only the 
opportunities open to profit-making cnferprise which cioiislitute 
autonomous forces which are re\ olutionary in a rational sense; but 
e^^‘n of tliein this i-' not always true 

Foi example, the interests of bankeis in inainlaiiung their coni- 
inissioiis long obslauKted the lecogiufion of endorsements on chocks 
Similar caises ot the obslriu laon ot formally raliona] insiitiitions by 
vested inleiest-, wliuh may uell lie iiiteresU in capnalistic profits, 
will frcc|ucut]y be met wiili below They are, however, appreciably 
larc'r than ob^lriiciioiis resuUiug from '-mb facfois a-^ a])j)ropr]ation 
of benefices ('bi-s still us and various ecoiioinjcany iri-ntional forces 

41 Mo LIVES or JiroNO-MKj Ac/i i\ ri v 

All economic atJ.iVily in a marked ocouoiuy is undcifaken and 
carricMi ilirougli by individnab to make piovi-ion (or their own ideal 
or malerial inteicsis This is nainrally jiist a- trim when economic 
iiciivity IS oriented to ihc' jiaitcuii'' of oidei oi coijiorale gioiips, 
whether they themselves arc jjairly engaged in e(‘onomic activity, 
aie primarily economic in chariuler, or meie];v regiilale economic 
aclivily Sii'angoly enough tins fact i^ oilen not taken aecoiint of 

Even if an economic system were organized on a soeialisnc basis, 
there would be no tun da mental di flcrcnee in tln^ resjieci Ii is true 
that tfie dcH.isioTis iiivolvc'd in (aiiitrol and miiuiigeiucni would In’- 
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primarily in tlie hands of the central authority The functions of 119 
the norinal individual engaged in the production of goods would 
he limited to the performance of technical ’’ services, that is, of 
labour in the sense of the term employed here This would he 
true so long as the central authority followed a '^dictatorial” 
policy, proceeding autocratically without consultation with others 
As soon as any rights of being consulted were granted, this wouhl, 
even on a formal basis, immediately open the door to conflicts of 
interests., Such conflicts would inevitably influence policies in the 
organization of production, above 'all, those concerned with the 
amount of saving. Bnt this is not the decisive point. What is 
important is that, even then, the individual will ask first of all how 
far the real income alloted to him and the labour service required 
of him, especially as compared with the situation of others, appear 
to conform with his interests This would be the basis of his 
behaviour According to the prevailing judgment of such interests, 
any one of a number of different developments might take place. 
There might he struggles for power over the alteration or main- 
tenance of established allotments of real income, whether, for 
instance, there should be special allowances for heavy work, over 
appropriation of or expropriation from particular jobs, which were 
sought aft 01 i)C(LllL'^e of extro leuuiuciaiion or partn ularJv favour- 
able conditions of work, o\er tlu^ ce'^'-aiion of work bv <U'iko^ oi 
lockouts; over roM-Tuuon of juodiKnoii to force alleraiion^ in tlu' 
conditions of woi k in partitailai indnsirLcs, ovei boyc'Olts and llic 
foicible di^nii'isul ol un])opular Mipersisors In '-bon ilie moment 
the luiiflion of (lie worker goes beyond (lie piirelx t(M Iniical spliere. 
all soils of pro( (‘-SO'- ot a]>])ioj)naT!on and oi c onfhfl'- ol 'nicii'‘-is 
Avould become lli(' normal 1 huig Tlie lacd ibal ihev would for ihe 
niosl pait be fought out tbrongh oigaiu/ed groiqis and Ilia! advan- 
1age> would bo (Mijoyed on the one liand i)y llie w'oikem engaged in 
the uio^t e'-'-(m1ial veiMce". on iho oiher hand l)v ilio^e who w'ere 
pliysnally strongcsi would simple’ refl(‘ct Ihe exiuing '-iiualion 
Hut however that imglil he, il would be the interoMs of the iiuIlni- 
dnal, ]) 0 ''':jblv organized in lorius of ihe similar inleresf^^ of main, 
espc'cially as opposed to iiiose of oihers, whhdi ^YOul(l underlie all 
action The siructurti of iiilore^t'- and the iele\aiil sifuation iiiigln’ 
change, there would be other means ot juiT'-uing nnoresls, but tins 
fimdainenial facdor w'onld riunain just as leJcwaiu as befoie. li 
ol course tuie iliai economic attjoii wlncdi n oneniccl on puielv 
ideological grounds to the interests oi ollieis doc's exist Eni il is 120 
even more curbun that the mass r)f men do not act iii iliis wav, and 
It IS an indue lion h’oni ex])erieii(’e that ihev ( aunol do so and mwer 
wull 

In a com])lo1ol\ socialized planned ecainonn (hero would be scope 
only lor the following (a) the dislrihul ion ol leal income hy ration- 
ing m conformitv with a systematic paileni of consumption: (h) the 
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120 prod uc 1 1011 oi ^ooiK and servKO', ni land aciording* to a plan of 
produclion The nionoKny cat-egoiy ol iu(ome’ would neces- 
bO^'ily disappear, bill latioiied ** loceipU would bo po^bible 

In a niarivci oeonoiuy Ihe niLeresi ui llio iij<ixjiinzal ion of mcoine 
uciceasarilv the ultinuite diniiin- forte' of all oeononiic EicUvUy 
For anv aflnily yfneh loqnirtib g()od> and "orvicob yliich are not 
available to llie a( tois Ub tiee o’ood-, preMi])])0''e^ (he orieiilation of 
aelion to rlie iietjuibil ion ol and ( oiilrol oxer fuliire income 
Fuj’iliermore praetically ex’ery ca^e of cxivSiing tonfrol oeer goodb 
and ^ervKC'i proNiqijiobt'r^ a intomo as iLb source u\l] the 

piofils ol bu-uios'i enU'r|)rl^e in a luarkel e(onoinv beeomo a( boine 
biag'o and in some iorni jiart" ol ihe ineonie of ccouonueallv aeiing 
individiiaF Tn a leoalated economy Ihe principal aim of the 
rcgiilatory proxiMoiis is geneiallx' lo infliience ihe dist.riburinn of 
income “ 

Income and leeeipis may, from a bonologiral ]>oniL oi viexx’ take 
tlio lollowing principal forint and bo donyed from fhe folluw'ing 
2)rinci])al ^our(‘o^ — 

A — Income-' and rcieq)!" rroiu ])or‘'onal services derived from 
spofialized oi "peeified hiiicdions 

(11 age-', (ti'j yhieh luav be irecdy c onu «u ted wage income or 
leceqits talenlaiecl ainording io tiie time worked (b) IiiLome and 
icceipis ])ai(l a( ( ording to an establislied s( ale^ as in salaries and the 
remuiieiatioiL ol officials (cj Coiidinonal late^ paid to 

employees (dj 'riio proceeds of euliiely Iree labour conlracd" 

( 2 ) Fj'otiTs (a) Piofiis from iree excliango transactions involv- 
ing the produclion oi goods oi .sorxices by business eiitcniin.se". (b) 
Lii'gnlaied jirofit" from oAcdiange transacLions h\ the same kinds of 
operation Tn eases (a) and (b), iicd reliirns are armed ai by 
declnc'iing cosis (c) The jiioceeds of ** booU * (d) Frofils arising 

iioin appj()])riatioii of rig Ills vuch as tho^e ol oxcrcibing power, of 
oiciqiying otticc's, of tax iainnng, accjiiisilion through briliery, and 
from <^Linilar soinces Tn eases (c ) and (d) eo.sLb irnisi bo deduoted 
11 these ineLlio(K ot accjtusiiioi! are caiiied on as a peiinaiient 
business Oiheiwi'^e, this does not alwaj> take place. 

IT — Tnccmio and receipts Irom fiiopcrfy. derivU^d rrom the 
cxploiiaiion ol eoiiiro] oven iiuporiani ineaitvS of prodtunion 

1 Weber coi’iaiiily oaEinor lIihO ilie niaxiniizaiion ul iTioiH=iy 

jficome 13 Jie ulUiriiUc b.jsis or <-ill ecorioirnc rnotivai/ion m gcncrcil 'ilps would be 
i.ulie.jlh in <outiadiciion to hi& earlier anahsis in chap i, particuhwly secs 6 and 7 
and to mudi oi ulial follow.^ iii chap iii What lie means is rdtlipr tfuit, in ■=o far as 
aclio'i Is, Lconoin'f'an tf oneiuecl in j iiirtikol, econoiiiv iL iinj''L stiive lor the maximiza- 
I/lOII ot incorne 1 bns ihu is not an ulliipjic ‘ rnoiive ” bui Taihci* a generalized 
gCj.'l Vvlnch 15 inlieioiit lo ceitfiin kinds of social siruciuics, lelauvoly mdopcnatwlly 
of what ihe deeper motives uMy be — E d 

- [u naiiiicil economies nccoiding Co the terminology adopted hcrc^ ‘ income” 
bill whicii ('aimoL be Xrilucd find added in t,eirns of ilio units ot a ineaiib ox exchange 
doe-i not exi"*, biii onh' ‘ leceipts ” which (on-ii&LS oL i^oocU and scniecs in hind, 
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( 1 ) TLobe wliich are uoruiullv iroaled as net. income after the jgO 

deduciion of 00*^1^ (a) Tiicomo douvecl from property in luiman 

beings^ sucli UvS slaves, serfvS or heediiieii These inaj’- he ioceij)ts 

in money or in kind; they may be fixed lu amount ot coiibist in 
shares alter the deduction oi coats ot inainlenaiice (I)) Appio- 
priated income associated with jio'siuoii'^ ol authoiity usually aiior 
deducting cosis of adimiii''traUoji. (f) Income iroin land ownei- 
ship, Thm may be ba^ed on leases dividing shares of the cro])^ on 
leases for fixed 2 ^eitods, oi on receijits ni ihc cajiacilv of landlord, 
rather than merely own ex Ii may be in monev oi in kind. It 
should be reckoned afler the dedneiion ot laxe^ and co^t< oi main- 
tenance. (d) Houae reuii> aftoi deduction of cosi:s. (e) l^eceipls 
from appro]n‘iated monojiolie'^ — exclusive privileges, patents,, «S.c , 
after deduction oi fees 

(2) ProjxnU income v\]ucli j-, uormallv reidumed witlioni deduc- 
tion of cosi*^ (a) Income Irom iixod means ol prochntiou' dented 
from pci‘mi3.sion io use •^uch lanliues in return lor ihe payment to 
a budgetary uniT or a j) i oh i -making enteijirise ol a rent (b) 
Payments foi ihe use of domcNiic animals.^ (c) frilercsts on Joans 
in kind and coiidiitonal aliouanooj, in kind (d) Interest on monev 
loans, (e) Money in foie's! on inortgagos (t) Monew return^ from 
securities, which may coiiaisl in fixed inter(‘aL or in dividends vurv- 
ing with proiitabihi} (g) Other shaic> in piofits, such as shares 
in exceptional profits and piofiis troin rutioiial 5»pecnhiLm' opera- 
tions and a ra tonally asaigm'd sliaro in the long-rnri profits ot all 
sorts ot en1e^pIl^e^ 

All “ })rohi- ' and ihe imonie derived from se(‘uritio«i aie either 
not aiiaiiged in advance a I all or oiilv witli respe(‘t to certain 
assumption', hucli then purchase place or' agreed lates of 
interest J ixi'd mteie^t and wages lea^ea of land, and house rents 
are stipnlnlod in advance Income from the exorcise ot powoi, 
from ovMiersliip of human being'?, iioiii auihonty over as well as 
ownershi]) ot the land ami from “ liooty/' all involve appropria- 
tion by for{‘C‘ Income from jiroperty may be div-orced fioiu any 
occupation in ca^e the recipioni doo not administer the projierty 
himseli^ but through agento Wages, salario, labour profits and 
entrepieneiir''. profits, are. on the other hand^ occupational me omes. 
Other types oi ])ropeiiv’' income and ])rofit nia\ be either one or the 
other. li 1 ^ iiJi possible here lo enter into a detailecl clas-'^ificalion 

Of all type', oj income, it i.*? ptirticiilaih tlio:5e tiom business 
profits and Lroin stipulated oi* free labour (oiitiact^ wdiich have a 
dynamic, rewdutionaiy ^igiuhtamo ior o( oiionuc lite Aext lo 
these st.nul incomes derived Jj*oin fri'c excJiango aml^ in quile 
difiereni vvav", under ceiiain i jieuiii fiance'" hoiii ^ booty'’ 

3 A'iiiwjtR 

^ Zini- 

5 y%sU'i cpfan 
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Tliose having a static conservative influence on economic activity 
are above all incomes fixed in accordance with a scale, namely 
salaries, time wages, profits from tlie exploitation of official posi- 
tions, and normally all kinds of fixed interest and rent.*^ 

In an exchange economy, the economic source of income lies in 
the great majority of cases in the exchange situation of the market 
with respect to goods and labour services. Thus, in the last 
analysis, it is determined by consumers’ demand in connexion with 
the more or less strong naturally or socially determined monopolistic 
position of the parties to market relationships 

The economic source of receipts in a natural economy generally 
lies in the monopolistic appropriation of advantages; that is, in 
opportunities to exploit property or services for a return. 

Underlying all these types of income is the possibilitv of the 
use of force in protecting appropriated advantages Booty 
and similar means of acquisition are the results of the actual use 
of force. 

This sketch has been so rough that it has been impossible to , 
make any attempt at refined systematization.'^ 


® The distinction here made between those types of economic interest having a 
dynamic and a static influence on oconomic activity respectively, is strikingly 
similar to that made by Pareto between “ speculators ’’ and “ rentiers,” see Tht 
Mind and Soaety, especially secs. 22, 34 ff. — Ed 

7 Though it IS not acceptable in a good many particular points, the tieatment of 
income ” in Robert Liefmann’s works is one of the most valuable available. 
Here, the economic problem cannot be explored further The relations of economic 
dynamics and the social order will have to be discussed again and again as the 
analysis proceeds. 

Note , — The title of this section is somewhat misleading It actually does not 
contain what most people would expect under a treatment of the motivation of 
economic activity Indeed, it carries this problem only to the point of establish- 
ing the structural basis of an interest in income, without attempting to analyze the 
underlying motivation any farther Important contributions to various phases of 
this problem are to be found in other parts of Weber’s work Beside the refer- 
ences already given in note 1 to page 407, this is one of the central themes of the 
comparative studies in the Sociology of Religion A systematic generalized state- 
ment was however, never made in the later stages of Weber’s career, and his 
position must be pieced together from many different sources. — ^E d 



CHAPTER III 


THE TYPES OF AUTHORITY AND IMPERATIVE 
CO-OEDIYATIOH 

I.— THE BASIS OF LEGITIMACY^ 

1. The Definition, Conditions and Types of Impekative Control 122 

Imperative co-ordmation ’’ was defined above^ as tbe probability 
that certain specific commands (or all commands) from a given 
source will be obeyed by a given group of persons. It thus does not 
include every mode of exercising power or influence ’’ over 
other persons. The motives of obedience to commands in this sense 
can rest on considerations varying over a ivide range from case to 
case; all the wav from simple habituation to the most purely 
rational calculation of advantage A criterion of every true relation 
of imperative control, however, is a certain minimum of voluntary 
submission; thus an interest (based on ulterior motives or genuine 
acceptance) in obedience. 

Not every case of imperative co-ordination makes use of 
economic means; still less does it always have economic objectives. 

But normally (not always) the imperative co-ordination of the action 
oi a considerable ntiniher ui men lequiKs ('ontrol ot a -'tail of 
persons It is necc.-s,ary, that is. thal ihere should be a lelativdx 
high probabiiiLv that ihe ailion oL a dcfiuile, sujipo^edlv rohaldo 
group of poison's will ho ])iiiuariiv oiioiited 1o ibe execniion ot the 
supreme auThoiiiy\ genoral jioliox and s])e( liic coimnaml^. 

Tlie memhois oL the aduniii'^tralLVe '.rah may be bound to 
ohodience io thror r>upojior (or MipoTioisj bv rnstom. by arieLiiia] 
ties, by a puielv malerial complex of inlcu-e^is or by ideal (weihv- 
tional) iiio(i\e‘5 Puiehj matorial uiicrc'.i^ and (aJcnlations ot 
advantage as ihe basis ol solidarity bctw'oou tbo cliief and his 
ednunislrative rosult, iii a-^ ui other connexions, in a 

relatnely unstable siluation VonnalK otbci olonumi^, affertnal 
and ideaT ^uppleinojit bUcL interests in ceriain except lonal. rem- 
porayy case^ Ihe foiiuei may lie alone dofi'.ivo in everv-dav 
routine life these Telaiiou'^hijiN, like others, are gosented liv custom 
and HI adda.ion, materia] calculaiioii ot advantage But tlie^e 

1 In this chapter Webei departs from his previous pr.K-tice and, .11 addiiitui 
tfO the usual division into iminbeiod sedioTi-i has a s\-siprn 01 ‘'omewhai more 
comprehensive subdivisions These he clesiGiTiated by nomari numerals — Ei) 

2 Chap 1 p 139 The translation problem raised b\ the teim Hcnsclm/t va-> 
commented upon at that point — En 

All ‘ administrative staff ” See chap 1, 12 
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122 factors, custom and personal advantage, purely affectual or ideal 
motives of solidarity, do not, even taken together, form a sufficiently 
reliable basis for a system of imperative co-ordination. In addition 
there is normally a further element, the belief in legitimacy 

It is an induction from experience that no system of authority 
voluntarily limits itself to the appeal to material or affectual or 
ideal motives as a basis for guaranteeing its continuance. In 
addition every such system attempts to establish and to cultivate 
the belief in its '' legitimacy ’’ But according to the kind of 
legitimacy which is claimed, the type of obedience, the kind of 
administrative staff developed to guarantee it, and the mode of 
exercising authority, will all differ fundamentally. Equally funda- 
mental is the variation in effect. Hence, it is useful to classify the 
types of authority according to the kind of claim to legitimacy 
typically made by each. In doing this it is best to start from 
modern and therefore more familiar examples. 

123 1. The choice of this rather than some other basis of classifica- 
tion can only be justified by its results. The fact that certain other 
typical criteria of variation are thereby neglected for the time being 
and can only be introduced at a later stage is not a decisive diffi- 
culty. The legitimacy of a system of authority has far more 
than a merely ideal significance, if only because it has very 
definite relations to the legitimacy of property. 

2. Hot every claim which is protected by custom or by law 
should be spoken of as involving a relation of authority Otherwise 
the worker, in his claim for fulfilment oi the wnge contract, would 
bci exercising ' aulhority over his employer because his claim can, 
on occasion^ be enloroed by older of a colli I Aclualh liii^ formal 
stains 1^ that of parly to a contractLial rolationsbip with his 
employer, in Avbich bo has certain rights io receive payments 
At the same time the concept ol a relation of antliority naturally 
does not exclude the possibility that it ha& original eel in a formally 
fipo Lontraci Thi> is tiuie oi the authority of the employer over 
the workei as manifesled in the former’s rules and instructions 
regarding the work process* and aLo of the authorily of a feudal 
lord over a \ assal who has frec'ly oiiteiod into tlic' lolaiion of fealty. 
That subjection to iijilitar\ discipline is formally involuntary ” 
ulnle that to the discipline of the factory is voLuiitaiy does not alter 
I he fact that the latter ib also a case of subjection to authoiil\ The 
position ol a bureaucratic nfficial is also entered info by coiilract and 
can be fretdv lesigned, and even the flatus ot “ snhjeci ^ can often 
bo Irecly entered into and (in eerlain eircimistances) freely 
lepiidiated Only in the limit mg case of the bla\e ib lormal subjec- 
tion to anllioriiv absolntelN involuntarv 
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Aiiotlier case, in some respects related, is that of economic 123 

j)ower ’’ based on monopolistic position; that is, in this case, the 
pussihilitj of dictating the terms of exchange to contractual 
partners Tins will not, taken by itself, be considered to constitute 
‘ nnthority any more than any other kind of influence ” which 
IS derived from some kind of superiority, as by virtue of erotic 
attiactiveness, skill in sport or in discussion Even if a big bank is 
in a position to force other banks into a cartel arrangement, this 
will not alone be suflicient to justify calling it a relation of impera- 
tive co-ordination. But if there is an immediate relation of com- 
mand and obedience such that the management of the first bank can 
give orders to the others with the claim that they shall, and the 
probability that they will, be obeyed purely as such regardless of 
particular content, and if their carrying out is supervised, it is 
another matter. Naturally here, as everywhere, the transitions are 
gradual; there are all sorts of intermediate steps between mere 
indebtedness and debt slavery Even the position of a salon 
can come very close to the borderline of authoritarian domination 
and yet not necessarily constitute a system of authority. Sharp 
differentiation in concrete fact is often impossible, but this makes 
clarity in the analytical distinctions all the more important. 

3 Naturally, the legitimacy of a system of authority may be 
trcxTted sociologically only as the probability that to a relevant 
degree the appropriate attitudes will exist, and the corresponding 
piattical coiuliu 1 en^iie Tt h bv no means true ihat ovcrv case, of 
subniissivene'^'s lo pei soil's in po'^iiioiis ot povci is primarily (or even 
at all) onenLed lo thL> belief Lux ally nmy be hypod-itically 
simulated bv iiidivKhiah or 1 a whole groLLp^ on puiely oppoi- 
tunistic ground-, oi cairied out in praehce tor rca-on^' oi matoiial 
self-interest Or pcoiile nuu bulniut from indiMdual weakncs- and 
helplessness because thcie i.^ no acceptable cilteiiiaiivo. But thebe 
consideration b aio noL decisive lor the cln-Nifi( ation oJ tyjies of 
imperative cu-ordiTmtion "Whal is iinportaiiT ib the fact ihat in a 
given case Lhe partuAiJar ( hmn lo legiummy lo a Mgnififanl 
degiee and according Lo its l\pe treated as “ valid ", iliai this lad 
confirms the po'^iuon of the peiboiis claiming auThonfcy and that it 
helps to detorrmiie the choice ol means of its exerci-^e 

Furthermoie a systeiu of imperati\e c o-orcli nation mav — a.b often 
occurs in pracUice — bo so completely absured of dominance on (he 
om- hand by ihe obvuin^ community ol intercbd helvt eeii ihe chief 
and his adminiMiai ive biaff as o])|JObed lo the bubiecds (bodyguardb, 
Pratorians, “ red or ‘‘ while " guards) on Ihe other hand hy the 
helplessness oi ihe latter, that it can ahord to drop even the [ire- 
tence of a claim to leglt^mac^ But oven then the mode of leoMtima- 
tion of the relation between chief and hib btaff inav varv widely 
according to the type of lia-is of the relation of authority between 
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123 tliem, and, as will be shown, this variation is highly significant for 
the structure of imperative co-ordination. 

4 Obedience will be taken to mean that the action of fhe 
person obeying follows in essentials such a course that the content 
of the command may be taken to have become the basis of action 
for its own sake Furthermore, the fact that it is so taken is refer- 
able only to the formal obligation, without regard to the actor’s 
own attitude to the value or lack of value of the content of the 
command as such. 

5 Subjectively, the causal sequence may vary^ especially as 
between submission ” and sympathetic agreement.’’ 'This dis- 
tinction is not, however, significant for the present classification 
of types of authority 

6. The scope of determination of social relationships md 
cultural phenomena by authority and imperative co-ordination is 
considerably broader than appears at first sight For instance, the 
authority exercised in the school has much to do with th4 deter- 
mination of the forms of speech and of written language which are 

124 ^’egarded as orthodox The official languages of autonomous 
political units, hence of their ruling groups, have often become in 
this sense orthodox forms of speech and writing and have even led to 
the formation of separate '' nations ” (for instance, the separation 
of Holland from Germany). The authority of parents and of the 
school, however, extends far beyond the determination of such 
cultural patterns which are perhaps only apparently formal, to the 
formation of the character of the young, and hence of human beitigs 
generally 

7. The fact that the chief and his administrative staff often 
appear formally _as servants or agents of those they rule, naturally 
does nothing whatever to disprove the authoritarian character of fhe 
relationship. There will be occasion later to speak of the sub- 
stantive features of so-called '' democracy.” But a certain 
minimum of assured power to issue commands, thus of '' authority, ” 
must he provided for in nearly every conceivable case 

s/2. The Three Pure Types of Legitimate Authority 

There are three pure types of legitimate authority. The validity 
of their claims to legitimacy may be based on 

1. Rational grounds — ^resting on a belief in the legality ” of 
patterns of normative rules and the right of those elevated to’ 
authority under such rules to issue commands (legal authority), 
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2. Traditional grounds— resting on an established belief in the 124 
vsanctity of immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of the status 
of those exercising authority under them (traditional authority); 
or finally, 

3 Charismatic grounds — resting on devotion to the specific and 
exceptional sanctity, heroism or exemplary character of an indivi- 
dual person, and of the normative patterns or order revealed or 
ordained by him (charismatic authority) 

In the case of legal authority, obedience is owed to the legally 
established impersonal order It extends to the persons exercising 
the authority of office under it only by virtue of the formal legality 
of their commands and only within the scope of authority of the 
office. In the case of traditional authority, obedience is owed to 
the person of the chief who occupies the traditionally sanctioned 
position of authority and who is (within its sphere) bound by tradi- 
tion. But here the obligation of obedience is not based on the 
impersonal order, but is a matter of personal loyalty within the area 
of accustomed obligations. In the case of charismatic authority, it 
is the charismatically qualified leader as such who is obeyed by 
virtue of personal trust in him and his revelation, his heroism or his 
exemplary qualities so far as they fall within the scope of the indivi- 
dual’s belief in hia charisma. 

1 The usefulness ol the al)o\e classificatjcm (an only he judged 
by its results Jii pvomoling ^Vitomcitic analysis. The conccj)! of 
‘‘ (harisma (“ tlie gift ot grace ') takcm [roiu the vocabulary 
of earl\ Chri'^lianit v. J‘'or the Christian ^o]lgi()u^ orgainzalioii 
lludolf Sohm, m his KirchenrechL, was the firbL to clarify the sub- 
sianfc of the concept, e\en though ho did not use llie same termi- 
nology Others (for instdiice, Holhn. Enthusiasvuf^s uvd Bubs- 
geualt) have clarified cs'rtain important consetjuencos oi a. It is 
thus nothing new. 

2 The fact that none of these three ideal ty])c\^ the elucidation 
of whicffi will occupy the lollownng pages^ i-- usually to he found 
in historical cases in pure ’’ form, is njiturally not a valid objec- 
tion to attemjiling iheir conceptual iormulation in the sharpest 
pos'^iblo form Tu Llii^ rei^pecL the pre^eiii case is no different fiom 
many ofluus. Jjaten* on (^11 fi ) tlnj 1 1 anslovmation oi jiiiie charibiiiu 
by llie process of rontunzation will he discuss'd and tliereb\ the 
relevance of the concejil lo the understanding dt empirical sv^lenis 
of uulhojjty consideiahlv increased. Hnt even '-o it may bo '.aid of 
every enijiirically hisioiicaJ phenomenon uJ authority that it is not 
likely to he as an open book ’’ Analysis in Lenns of sociological 
tvpes ha^, after all a^ compared with puiely empirical historical 
investigation, certain advantages which should not lie nnnimizc'd 
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124 Tbal IS li can iii ili(' particular case ol a cuiuroic' ionu o^ <nUh’;ii:'y 
(lotoruiino wiial conforms lo or ap})rox]maies sucJi as 

“ ciinrisnia ’ ‘ Leredilaiy cliarjsuin ’’ (§10, Jl), ^ llio cliaiisirj i of 
oificc/^ '• paliiaic hy (§7), ‘ l)iucancracT (§4) rlio antliori^v 
ol statiL'. oj(ui])s,' and in dnino- >o it tan work with rolaiivelv 
iniaiukio’iioiiN (‘oncepts l^ui, ilio idea tlial ilio wLolc of concroe 
Jiisiorical reality (an lie exliaiistod in ilio coiiccjiiiial sclionio aboai 
1o he cle\(d()])('d a-^ iar fioin ilie aiilhor's ihonodii- a^ any. b- no 

could be 

IL LK(JAL AL-TI'IOHITV WITH A lUJHEATTCEATlC 
ADAIINTST HATTY M STAFF ‘ 

126 3 Ljgu Aclujoimly 1 hl Vi.uv Type mtiii I'.mpi oymi-nt . i- \ 
EuPEMtaMte, Af)MlXISiTM'IlVl. Sl\!L 

The elft'c tiireiie^s ol l(‘yal aiiLlioiil.y io=its on ilie atcoptaiu'* oi 
the 'validity of ibe lollmYiiig iniiiaiallv inter-depeudeiM idea-i 

1. That au\ givt'ii legal norm nui}' bo ebLabli^iied by aoreoijL '\\ 
or by ^nlpo^Lllou^ on gjoimds of expediency or raiional values or 
both, willi a claim to obecbeuce af lenM on the part ol the niein>>-ift 
of the corporate gioup. Thi'^ i^, howo^ei, usiiallv exLeiide^l lo 
include aJL pei^ons within the cjjheitj ol authoiity oi ot jz-ever 
in question, which in the ( a^e of lerriioriaJ bodies !'«, the remto^’al 
area^ who stand lu cerlain social relationships or (*ariY out forms 
of social action which in the order goveiniTig iho (()i])()iaie greap 
have been declared lo be leh'vant 

2. Thai every body ol law ronsi-is esseiiiially iii a consirtCwUt 
system of ah^'liacl iiiles winch have nonnallv betoi intcmtionalA’ 
established Turtliermore. ^ldm^ni^tlatlon of law is held lo eons. si 
in ihe applicaiion of these rules to pariicmlai (‘ii.so>, ilie adnunistn- 
tivc pTOce^^ in ihe rntional purbUit of the intoTOsts which ,.re 
specified in the older governing the corporate group within ‘he 
limits laid down by legal precepts and following principles wdn^‘h 
are capable of generalized formulation and .we', apjiroved in the 
OTclei govermiig the group, or at least not disappioved in ii 

3 That thus ihe typii'a! per.son ui authoriiy occujiie- ui 
‘'office.'’ In idle aciion asso( laled wiih his siatu'-. including ihe 
commands he issues to otheis, he ib subject to an iinper'^onal order 
to w’hicli Ills aciions aie oneniod. I’his la true noi onlv lor perso'-is 
exorcising legal nuthoriiv who aie in the uma1 sen=?o *' oillciaK ” 
but, for instanee. for the ehicted president of a state 

^ SfandiiiiJie llicro no le^'lly acceptable English lencleiing ol uns Lciiii — 

^ 'Phe specifically inoclprn t>pe of .ulmini'btTaiion has intenhonjlly hoon laken 
.as a point or cleparUiie in oidci lo make it, possible* later lo rouirak the otlle^9 
with it 
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4. Tkat tke person wko obeys authority does so, as it is usually 125 
stated, only in his capacity as a member of the corporate group 
and what he obeys is only the law/^ He may in this connexion be 
the member of an association, of a territorial commune, of a church 
or a citizen of a state. 


5 In conformity with point 3, it is held that the members of the 
corporate group, in so far as they obey a person in authority, do 
not owe this obedience to him as an individual, but to the imper- 
sonal order Hence, it follows that there is an obligation to 
obedience only within the sphere of the rationally delimited 
authority which, in terms of the order, has been conferred upon 
him. 


y 


lof 


The following may thus be said to be the fundamental categories 
rational legal authority: — 


(1) A continuous organization of official functions bound by 
rules. 


(2) A specified sphere of competence. This involves (a) a sphere 
of obligations to perform functions which has been marked ofi as 
part of a systematic division of labour (b) The provision of the 
incumbent with the necessary authority to carry out these functions 
(c) That the necessary means of compulsion are clearly defined and 
their use is sub 3 ect to definite conditions. A unit exercising 
authority which is organized in this way will be called an 

administrative organ 

There are administrative organs in this sense in large-scale 
private organizations, in parties and armies, as well as in the state 
and the church An elected president, a cabinet of ministers or a 
body of elected ropreaoiitaiives also in this 'sense ronstitute adminis- 
trative organs. Thi^; is noi, however, llie place to discuss those 
concepts Xol every administrative organ is provided wuth com- 
pulsory powers But Ihib distiiicimn is not iiupoiiant for present 
purposes 

(3) The organization of offices follows the prmcijjle oL hierarchy; 
that is, each lower office is under the control and supcu-vision of a 
higher one There is a right of appeal and of statement of griev- 
ances from The lower to the highei^ Hiejaiebic^s difi'er in respect 
to whether and in -what cases (‘oiiiplaint‘« (ian lead to a inling from 
an authority at various points highei m the scale, and as to whether 
changes are imposed from highei up or the responsibility for such 
tmanoTs is loft to tbe lowei office, the conduct of \\hich vas the 

D 

subject of complaint 


^ Bahoida 
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126 (4) Tlie rules wMch regulate the conduct of an office may be 

technical rules or norms/ In both cases, if their application is to 
be fully rational, specialized training is necessary. It is thus 
normally true that only a person who has demonstrated an adequate 
technical training is qualified to be a member of the administra- 
tive staff of such an organized group, and hence only such persons 
are eligible for appointment to official positions. The administra- 
tive staff of a rational corporate group thus typically consists of 
'' officials,’’ whether the organization be devoted to political, 
religious, economic — in particular, capitalistic — or other ends, 

(5) In the rational type it is a matter of principle that the mem- 
bers of the administrative staff should be completely separated from 
ownership of the means of production or administration. Officials, 
employees, and workers attached to the administrative staff do not 
themselves own the non-human means of production and adminis- 
tration. These are rather provided for their use in kind or in 
money and the official is obligated to render an accounting of their 
use. There exists, furthermore, in principle complete separation 
of the property belonging to the organization, which is controlled 
wuthin the sphere of office, and the personal property of the official, 
which IS available for his own private uses. There is a correspond- 
ing separation of the place in which official functions are carried 
out, the office ” in the sense of premises, from living quarters. 

(6) In the rational type case, there is also a complete absence of 
\ appropriation of his official position by the incumbent. Where 

rights ” to an office exist, as in the case of judges, and recently 
()1 an increa^^ing proporlion of officials and even of workers, they 
do noL normal jv t,oive the purpose of appropriation by the official, 
but of sec* 111 mg the purely objective and independent character of 
the conduct of the office so that it is oriented only to the relevant 
norms. 

(T) Adiriinistralive act^, decisions and rules are formulated and 
recorded in writing, civen in ca.'se^ whore oral discussion i\ the rule 
or is even mandatory. Tins applies at lea^t to jireliminary dis- 
cjussions and proposals and to final decisions and to all ^oris of 
orders and rules The combination of wriKeii dociimenU and a 
Gonlinuous organi/ation of oifit lal fiiucLiom ronstiintcs the 

7 Wehoi cloo^ nut explain this distnc<.ioTi By a ‘Mechriical lulo he pro- 
bably means a picsciibed ( ours© oE aclion vrhirh is diciat-od pTimaTjy on grounds 
touching effi(iciic\ of lIic pci Eoj rriance of the nnnicdiatc functions, while b\ 

“ rioinis ” he probablv moans rules which limit conduct on grounds oLhor than 
those of efficiency Or coinso, in ore ‘-ense .ill rules nro norms in that they are 
probcripliOTis lot condna conloimity with which is pioblematical — En 
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office wliicli IS the central focus of all types of modern corporate 126 
action, 

(8) Legal authority can be exercised in a wide variety of 
different forms which will be distinguished and discussed later. 

The following analysis will be deliberately confined for the most 
part to the aspect of imperative co-ordination in the structure of the 
administrative staff. It will consist in an analysis in terms of 
ideal types of officialdom or bureaucracy.” 

In the above outline no mention has been made of the kind of 
supreme head appropriate to a system of legal authority This is 
a consequence of certain considerations which can only be made 
entirely understandable at a later stage in the analysis There 
are very important types of rational imperative co-ordination which, 
with respect to the ultimate source of authority, belong to other 
categories. This is true of the hereditary charismatic type, as 
illustrated by hereditary monarchy and of the pure charismatic 
type of a president chosen by plebiscite Other cases involve 
rational elements at important points, but are made up of a com- 
bination of bureaucratic and charismatic components, as is true of 
the cabinet form of government. Still others are subject to the 
authority of the chief of other corporate groups, whether their 
character be charismatic or bureaucratic, thus the formal head of a 
government department under a parliamentary regime may be a 
minister who occupies his position because of his authority in a 
party. The type of rational, legal administrative staff is capable 
of application in all kinds of situations and contexts. It is the most 
important mechanism for the administration of everyday profane 
affairs. For in that sphere, the exercise of authority and, more 
broadly, imperative co-ordination, consists precisely in adminis- 
tration 


4. Leoaj. Arruoiniv The Pure Tyre vvrai Fajim.oyment of a 
Hirkvu(’Rvtic Administrative ^v\i\\ [Continued) 

The puro?,l lypc of exercise oJ legal aiifhoritv is that which 
employs a bureaucratic admmisiiutive siafi Only the supreme 
(ihicf of the organizaijon oticupies his position oi authoiity bv virtue 
of appropriation, of elec Hon, or ol having been designated for the 
succession But oven Iil> auihoiity roiisisis in a sphere of legal 


^ Bvii tail ti lifis seemocl ncciiS&rnv Uj use the Fncrlish woid “ office ” in three 
(1 ffeienl meanings which aie disLjngui^'hed in Webci’s diseus^ion by ab least t\so 
lerms The first is AvU winch means ‘ offhe ” iii flic sense on rhe '^instritutionally 
(lofined statii', oL a peison The stHorid is the ' work piemiteb ” as in tliV 
o'cprcs^on h'^ b[)eni the aflcinooi' in his olfice ” Foi ibis Weber iispb Bureau 
tib aUo 101 Llie ihnd moamng ^\l1lch ho has jnst rlcfnied, tiip “ oiganizcd work 
proceb‘> of a group ” Tn lliis last sense an office is a patcioiiLii lype of ‘ orgam/a- 
tion ” or Bttudb in VVchci’s soii^c This use is esLablisiied iti English in such 
expressions as ‘ the Disliiel Auoriiey’.s Office ha^ .such and aiich funchoiib ” Which 
of the till OP rneaning-s is involved in a given case will generally bo clear fiom 
i he u)n(e\i — El) 
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126 competence. ’’ The whole administrative staff under the supreme 
authority then consists, in the purest type^ of individual officials 
who are appointed and function according to the following criteria • 

(1) They are personally free and subject to authority only with 
respect to their impersonal official obligations. 

(2) They are organized in a clearly defined hierarchy of offices 

(3) Each office has a clearly defined sphere of competence m 
the legal sense 

(4) The office is filled by a free contractual relationship Thus, 
in principle, there is free selection. 

127 (5) Candidates are selected on the basis of technical qualifica- 
tions. In the most rational case, this is tested by examination or 
guaranteed by diplomas certifying technical training, or both. 
They are appointed ^ not elected. 

(6) They are remunerated by fixed salaries in money, for the 
most part with a right to pensions Only under certain circum- 
stances does the employing authority, especially in private organiza- 
tions, have a right to terminate the appointment, but tbe official is 
always free to resign. The salary scale is primarily graded accord- 
ing to rank in the hierarchy ; but in addition to this criterion, the 
responsibility of the position and the requirements of the incum- 
bent’s social status may be taken into account.^ 

(7) The office is treated as the sole, or at least the primary, 
occupation of the incumbent. 

(8) It constitutes a career. There is a system of "'promotion ” 
according to seniority or to achievement, or both. Promotion is 
dependent on the judgment of superiors 

(9) The official works entirely separated from ownership of fche 
means of administration and without appropriation of his position. 

(10) He is subject to strict and systematic discipline and control 
in the conduct of the office 

This type of organization is in principle applicable with equal 
facility to a wide variety of different fields. It may be applied in 
profit-making business or in charitable organizations, or in any 
number of other types of private enterprises serving ideal or 
material ends. It is equally applicable to political and to religious 
organizations With varying degrees of approximation to a pure 
type, its historical existence can be demonstrated in all these fields. 

1. Eor example, this type of bureaucracy is found in private 
clinics, as well as in endowed hospitals or the hospitals maintained 

9 This characterization applies to the “ monocratic as opposed to the ” col- 
legial ” type, which will be discussed below 
1 See below, chap iv 
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by religious orders Bureaucratic orgauizatiou has played a major 127 
role in the Catholic Church. It is well illustrated by the adminis- 
trative role of the priesthood^ in the modern church, which has 
expropriated almost all of the old church benefices, which were in 
former days to a large extent subject to private appropriation. It 
is also illustrated by the conception of Ihe universal Episcopate, 
which IS thought of as formally constituting a universal legal com- 
petence in religious matters Similarly, the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility is thought of as in fact involving a universal com- 
petence, but only one which functions ex cathedra in the sphere 
of the office, thus implying the typical distinction between tjie 
sphere of office and that of the private affairs of the incumbent 
The same phenomena are found in the large-scale capitalistic enter- 
prise; and the larger it is, the greater their role And this is not 
less true of political parties, which wull be discussed separately 
Finally, the modern army is essentially a bureaucratic organization 
administered by that peculiar type of military functionary, the 

officer.’’ 

2. Bureaucratic authority is carried out in its purest form where 
it is most clearly dominated by the principle of appointment There 
is no such thing as a hierarchy of elected officials in the same sense 
as there is a hierarchical organization of appointed officials In 
the first place, election makes it impossible to attain a stringency of 
discipline even approaching that in the appointed type. Eor it is 
open to a subordinate official to compote for elective honours on the 
sam(‘ terms as In-^ -.upcuiors and hi^ prosjx'ci^ are uol (]epend('nt on 
ihe ',u])eriur\ jiulgmenl ^ 

3 Ap])oinijneiii bv fiee conliact. which make^, l-roe --cdectioTi 
possible, IS e^^ential to modern bureaucracy AVhcre ibeie is a liier- 
orelucal organization with impersonal spheres of competence, hul. 
occupied hy unfree officials, like slaves or dependents, who, bovvevei, 
function in a foiiiiany hurcaucratic manmn*, ihe term ‘ pairimonial 
bureaucrary ' will bo U'^ed. 

4 The lole of tochniral (pinlificaiioiis in ImrcancraiK organiza- 
tions IS coiumuallv increasing Even an official in a paifv oi a 
trade union oiganizauon is in need of apocialized knowledge, iliougb 
it IS usuaJly of an empirual character, developed hy (‘xperience, 
ratliei than hv formal Training In the modern >tate, ih(‘ onlv 
“ office^ ” foL* which no technical cjualifii atious ai'o re(|Uired are 
tho>.e of minj.>lejs and pie>icleni- This only goc‘^ to prove thai 
thev «\re ofiiciaE ‘ only in a formal sen-^e and noi Nubstaritivelv 

IS hue ot the mauagmg diiedor or president of a huge business 

- kaplatiokmiu 

3 Oil elective officials, seo below, sec 14 
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corporation There is no question but that the position of the 
capitalistic entrepreneur is as definitely appropriated as is that of a 
monarch Thus at the top of a bureaucratic organization, there is 
necessarily an element which is at least not purely bureaucratic. 
The category of bureaucracy is one applying only to the exercise of 
control by means of a particular kind of administrative staff. 

5, The bureaucratic official iiornially receives a fixed salary. 
By contravSt, sources of incoine which are privately appropriated 
will be called benefices. Bureauciatic salaries are also normally 
paid in money Though this is not essential to the concept of 
bureaucracy, it is the arrangement which best fits the pure type 
Payments in kind are apt to have the charactei of benefices, and 
the receipt of a benefice normally implies the appropriation of 
opportunities for earnings and of positions. There are, however, 
gradual transitions in this field with iiiany intermediate types 
Appropriation by virtue of leasing or sale of ofifices or the pledge 
of income from office are phenomena foreign to the pure type of 
bureaucracy. 

6. Ofidces which do not constitute the incumbehPs principal 
occupatiom, in particular honorary offices, belong in other 
categories, which will be discussed later ^ The typical bureau- 
cratic official occupies the office as his principal occupation. 

128 With respect to the separation of the official from ownership 
of the means of administration, the situation is essentially the same 
ill the field of public administration and in private bureaucratic 
organizations, such as the large-scale capitalistic enterprise. 

8! Collegial bodies will be discussed separately below ® At the 
present time they are rapidly decreasing in importance in favour 
of types of organization which are in fact, and for the most part 
formally as well, subject to the authority of a single head. For 
instance, the collegial “ governments in Prussia have long since 
given way to the monocratic district president.'’’^ The decisive 
factor in this development has been the need for rapid, clear 
decisions, free of the necessity of compromise between different 
opinions and also free of shifting majorities. 

9. The modern army officer is a type of appointed official who is 
clearly marked off by certain class distinctions This will be dis- 
cussed elsewhere,® In this respect such officers differ radically from 

4 Pfriindm On this concept, see below, sec 7 — Ed 

® See below, sec 14 

6 See sec 15, 

7 Begterungs fra&'idmt. 

s See chap iv 

8 See chap iv As has ‘already been remarked, chapter iv was left incomplete 
and the part which is available contains no discussion of this subiect - — ^Ed. 
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elected military leaders, from cliarismatic condottieri,® from the 128 
type of officers who recruit and lead mercenary armies as a capita- 
listic enterprise, and, finally, from the incumbentvS of commissions 
which have been purchased.^ There may be gradual transitions 
between these types. The patrimonial retainer,^' who is separated 
from the means of carrying out his function, and the proprietor of 
a mercenary army for capitalistic purposes have, along with the 
private capitalistic entrepreneur, been pioneers in the organization 
of the modern type of bureaucracy This will be discussed m detail 
below. ^ 

5. The Monocratic Type oi^’ Bureaucratic Administration 

Experience tends universally to show that the purely bureau- 
cratic type of administrative organization — that is, the monocratic 
variety of bureaucracy — is, from a purely teclmi(‘al point of view, 
capable of attaining the highest degree of efficiency and is in this 
sense formally the most rational known means of carrying out 
imperative control over human beings It is superior to any other 
form in precision, in stability, in the stringency of its discipline, 
and in its reliability. It thus makes possible a particularly high 
degree of calculability of results for the heads of the organization 
and for those acting in relation to it It is finally superior both in 
intensive efficiency and in the scope of its operations, and is 
formally capable of application to all kinds of administrative tasks. 

The development of the modern form of the organization of cor- 
porate groups in all fields is nothing less than identical with the 
development and continual spread of bureaucratic administration. 
This IS true of church and state, of armies, political parties, 
economic enterpiuses, organizations to promote all kinds of causes, 
private associations, clubs, and many others Its development is, 
to take the most striking case, the most crucial phenomenon of the 
modern Western state However many forms there may be which 
do not appear to fit this pattern, such as collegial representative 
bodies, parliamentary committees, soviets, honorary officers, lay 
judges, and whaL not, and lunvever much people inav (‘o]n])la]]i 
abouL ihe “ evils of bureaucracy/' it would bc^ duH‘i illii'^ion to 
think loi a moment iliai coiiliniious adiinmsir.dive work cnn be 
carried oiiL in any field except by niean^ of oflieuils woi'king m 
offices Tbe whole jiatievn of everyday lite i^ cut to fit tins frame- 

bcii bcc JO 

' iSeo see 8 

2 The parts of Wpbei woik included in this on coiiLtiui onjy frag- 

menlcii}' discussions of miluaiy organi/alion it .i snb/cct in uhich Wei)ei 
was giea.1I\ iiilorcstcd and to whicli he aUnbiiiecl gicat im}*oitanco for social 

phenfrineria'’gpneially This iactoi one on which lo! the .incLciU woild, he l.iid 

groat “flies', in Ins "impcilariti sUidy, im sUt{^)fnin Though at 

vauous points m the lest of WnUcJmft und the stihiecl corner, up n !■> 

probciblo that ho intended to treat it systetrialically bm lliat tins wa.^ never 
done — En 
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128 work. For bureaucratic administration is, otlier things being equal, 
always, from a formal, technical point of view, the most rational 
type. For the needs of mass administration to-day, it is completely 
indispensable. The choice is only that between bureaucracy and 
dilletantisin in the field of administration 

The primary souice of the superiority of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration lies in the role of technical knowledge which, through the 
development of modern technology and business methods in the 
production of goods, has become completely indispensable. In this 
respect, it makes no difference whether the economic system is 
organized on a capitalistic or a socialistic basis. Indeed, if in the 
latter case a comparable level of technical efficiency were to be 
achieved, it would mean a tremendous increase in the importance 
of specialized bureaucracy. 

When those subject to bureaucratic control seek to escape the 
influence of the existing bureaucratic apparatus, this is normally 
possible only by creating an organization of their own which is 
equally subject to the process of bureaucratization. Similarly the 
existing bureaucratic apparatus is driven to continue functioning 
by the most powerful interests which are material and objective, 
but also ideal in character. Without it, a society like our own with 
a separation of officials, employees and workers from ownership of 
the means of administration, dependent on discipline and on 
technical training, could no longer function. The only exception 
would be those groups, such as the peasantry, who are still in pos- 
session of their own means of subsistence. Even in case of revolu- 
tion by force or of occupation by an enemy, the bureaucratic 
machinery will normally continue to function just as it has for the 
previous legal government. 

The question is always who controls the existing bureaucratic 
129 machinery. And such control is possible only in a very limited 
degree to persons who are not technical specialists. Grenerally 
speaking, the trained permanent official is more likely to get his 
way in the long run than his nominal superior, the Cabinet minister, 
who is not a specialist. 

Though by no means alone, the capitalistic system has undeni- 
ably played a major role in the development of bureaucracy. Indeed, 
without it capitalistic production could not continue and any 
rational type of socialism would have simply to take it over and 
increase its importance. Its development, largely under capitalistic 
auspices, has created an urgent need for stable, strict, intensive, 
and calculable administration. It is this need which gives bureau- 
cracy a crucial role in our society as the central element in any kind 
of large-scale administration. Only by reversion in every field — 
political, religious, economic, &c. — to small-scale organization 
would it be possible to any considerable extent to escape its 
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influence. Ou tlie one Itaud, capitalism in its modern stages of 129 
development strongly tends to foster tlie development of bureau- 
cracy, tbougb botb capitalism and bureaucracy liave arisen from 
many diflerent bistorical sources. Conversely, capitalism is tbe 
most rational economic basis for bureaucratic administration and 
enables it to develop in tbe most rational form, especially because, 
from a fiscal point of view, it supplies tbe necessary money 
resources 

Along with these fiscal conditions of efficient bureaucratic 
administration, there are certain extremely important conditions in 
the fields of communication and transportation. The precision of 
its functioning requires the services of the railway, the telegraph 
and the telephone, and becomes increasingly dependent on them. 

A socialistic form of organization would not alter this fact. It 
would be a question whether in a socialistic system it would be 
possible to provide conditions for carrying out as stringent bureau- 
cratic organization as has been possible in a capitalistic order. For 
socialism would, in fact, require a still higher degree of formal 
bureaucratization than capitalism If this should prove not to be 
possible, it would demonstrate the existence of another of those 
fundamental elements of irrationality in social systems — a conflict 
between formal and substantive rationality of the sort which 
sociology so often encounters 

Bureaucratic administration means fundamentally the exercise 
of control on the basis of knowledge. This is the feature of it 
which makes it specificailv rdUoual This cohm^Is op the oue hand 
in lechnical knowledge wlii{h, bt is suflicieiii to ensure it a 

position oi extraordinary powtu* But tu addition to this, bureau- 
(‘iiuic organizations or the Loldeis ot powei who make use of them, 
have the tt'iidency to increase their power still furiher by the know'- 
Icdge growing out oi experience in the service For they acquiie 
tlirougli the conduct ot office a &po(ual knowledge of facts and have 
available a «;Tore of documcnlary material peculiar to themselves 
While iLOL peculiar to bureaucratKi organ izaiions, the concept of 
‘‘ official ‘'Ccrot^ i^ certainly typical of them Jt stands in relation 
to technical knowledgT in soinewdiat the same position as com- 
meicial ^ecrot^ do lo technological training ft is a ])roduci of the 
striving foi power 

Bure<ui(ruL\ is superior in knowledge, including both technical 
knowledge and knowledge of the concrete fact within its owm sphere 
of intere^^t, which is usually confined to ihe inteiosis of a private 
business — a oajnlalistir oiitcipiiso The capitalistic enlrcprcneur 
IS, :n oiii socieiy, the onJy type who has been able to maintain at 
least Tclaiivc immunitv Ironi siibjeclion to tbe control of rational 
biiieamialic knowledge All (lie resi of ihe populalion have tended 
to bo organized in ]aigo-b(*alc foiporate gioujis which aie mevitabh 
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129 subject to bureaucratic control. This is as inevitable as tlie domin- 
ance of precision machinery in the mass production of goods 

The following are the principal more general social consequences 
of bureaucratic control: — 

(1) The tendency to levelling ’’ in the interest of the broadest 
possible basis of recruitment in terms of technical competence. 

(2) The tendency to plutocracy growing out of the interest in the 
greatest possible length of technical training. To-day this often 
lasts up to the age of thirty. 

(3) The dominance of a spirit of formalistic impersonality, 
Sme %m et studio without hatred or passion, and hence without 

affection or enthusiasm. The dominant norms are concepts of 
straight-forward duty without regard to personal considerations. 
Everyone is subject to formal equality of treatment; that is, every- 
one in the same empirical situation. This is the spirit in which fehe 
ideal official conducts his office. 

The development of bureaucracy greatly favours the levelling 
of social classes and this can be shown historically to be the normal 
'J tendency. Conversely, every process of social levelling creates a 
favourable situation for the development of bureaucracy, for it 
tends to eliminate class privileges, which include the appropriation 
180 of means of administration and the appropriation of authority as 
well as the occupation of offices on an honorary basis or as an avoca- 
tion by virtue of wealth. This combination everywhere inevitably 
foreshadows the development of mass democracy, which will be 
discussed in another connexion. 

The spirit ’’ of rational bureaucracy has normally the follow- 
ing general characteristics 

(1) Formalism, which is promoted by all the interests which 
are concerned with the security of their own personal situation, 
whatever this may consist in. Otherwise the door would be open 
to arbitrariness and hence formalism is the line of least resistance. 

(2) There is another tendency, which is apparently in contra- 
diction to the above, a contradiction which is in part genuine It 
is the tendency of officials to treat their official function from what 
is substantively a utilitarian point of view in the interest of the 
welfare of those under their authority But this utilitarian 
tendency is generally expressed in the enactment of corresponding 
regulatory measures which themselves have a formal character and 
tend to be treated in a formalistic spirit ^ This tendency to sub- 
stantive rationality is supported by all those subject to authority 
who are not included in the class mentioned above as interested in 
the security of advantages already controlled. The problems which 
open up at this point belong in the theory of democracy 

3 This will be further discussed m the Sociology of Law 
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III. TRADITIONAL AUTHORITY 
6 Traditionat^ Authority 

A system of imperative co-ordination will be called '' tradi- 
tio-nal if legitimacy is claimed for it and believed in on the basis 
of the sanctity of the order and the attendant poAvers of control as 
they have been handed down from the past, have always exivsted.” 
The person or persons exercising authority are designated accord- 
ing to traditionally transmitted rules. The object of obedience is 
the personal authority of the individual which he enjoys by virtue 
of his traditional status. The organized group exercising authority 
is, in the simplest case, primarily based on relations of personal 
loyalty, cultivated through a common process of education. The 
person exercising authority is not a “ superior/’ but a personal 
chief/’ ^ His administrative staff does not consist primarily of 
officials, but of personal retainers.® Those subject to authority are 
not members ” of an association, but are either his traditional 
comrades ” or his subjects ” What determines the relatioms 
of the administrative staff to the chief is not the impersonal obliga- 
tion of office, but personal loyalty to the chief. 

Obedience is not owed to enacted rules ^ but to the person who 
occupies a position of authority by tradition or who has been chosen 
for such a position on a traditional basis. His commands are legiti- 
mized in one ol two way^ (a) partly in lerm^ ol tradiiion-, winch 
ihcmselves dircculy determine the cojitenl ol the (onimand and the 
objects and extoni oi auihorby in *-0 iar as ilu'^ true, (o over- 
step 1he traditional liniitaLioii^ would endanger Ins IradiUonal stains 
by undei mining acceptame of bis legitimacy /)) In paid, li is a 
matter of the dnof's. free personal dccj^^ioii, in 1lial liadilion leaves 
a {‘erUiLii -^ph ore open foi this This .sjdioTo of tiacLlional jiroroga- 
tive re<1'j primaiily on the lact tiial Ihe obligations oi ohcdieiico on 
ihe basis of personal loyalty aie es^eiuiallv unlinnted Tbcre is 
thus a double sphere, on the one ii.ind^ of at non winch is bound to 
specific tradition, on ibo other hand, ot lluir which is free of an\ 
specific rulcvS 

Tn the latter .sjihere, the chief is Ciee to (‘onti'r " grace ’ on the 
basis of Ins personal pleasure or displeasure, liis persona] likes and 
dislikes, quite arbitrarih , jiartnularly in rtUiini tor gitis winch 
ofleii become a source o( legiihu income So lar as his ac.tion 

' /JiU 
5 Dune') 

*> Thib doc*i« not tcerii Lo be ,\ very happy loimulritirm ot the csiciiti.il point U 
IS Tioi rieceastny tliab Ihe authority oi a pwsori m sucli ,l position, such as ilio 
head of household, should be unlnnaed H is lathoi that its eAieut i'^ unspecified 
It is generally limited by highci^ obligations but I he burden ol pi oof rests upon 
the person on whom an obligation is laid tJiat there is sncli j. roiiflicting higlier 
obi 1 go i ion — Et) 
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130 follows principles at all, these are principles of substantive ethical 
common sense, of justice, or of -utilitarian expediency. They are 
not, however, as in the case of legal authority, formal principles. 
The exercise of authority is normally oriented to the question of 
what the chief and his administrative staff will normally permit, in 

131 view of the traditional obedience of the subjects and what will or 
will not arouse their resistance. When resistance occurs, it is 
directed against the person of the chief or of a member of his staff. 
The accusation is that he has failed to observe the traditional 
limits of his authority. Opposition is not directed against the 
system as such. 

It is impossible in the pure type of traditional authority for 
law or administrative rules to be deliberately created by legislation. 
What is actually new is thus claimed to have always been in force 
but only recently to have become known through the wusdom of the 
promulgator. The only documents which can play a part in the 
orientation of legal administration are the documents of tradition; 
namely, precedents. 

7 Ti» ' 1)1 1 (('N \i Vihiokilv ( ‘-M'lmod 

A t/Mihi luii.il (jii(‘J aiiilior'iv with oi wLihoiii an 

adr.iiniiirauvo -iiill II. c admiuj^irauvo ^lali KMiuiicd 

lu m OTK oi more (»i ih( ’‘oilown^ 

{<Xi J loiij |J(M'•o!l^ are aJicady Kdaioil lo ihe ( liiol l>y iradj- 
ih/ual r- - ')i ]K‘ic'Oi‘al IJu-i will bo (ailed pan imorual ” 

icimumai'i ij jar-:(ui'5 may be -la\('- dc-pc ndeius 

\\ !k. an‘ jli'CM- oi iJia hon^ohold (di(MU>, ('oJoul or iTec'dmcuj 

il)' Ii le nMiuiied liom olIku* ^f)iiic‘e'' <m an "eMra- 

ij.jI 1 nnoii 'a I 'lliis (‘ai(‘oory irn hide- |)(iOj)le n «) ludaiiuii 

*d jM i-ei a’ lovaiiy. -ii( li a*- all ^on- ol *■ lavoiiuie-, j)eo|)lo 

btandih^ n* a lelaiioji oi iei.h\ to ihe-Jr (liio* — * va— aU and. 
liiinlly il'(;-e \\\'o lin\o ol ilnor (jv n !ic(' will eruei(‘d nilo a I’cdaUon 
<[ pet-C'iiai I )willy t\'^ wlln lah 

In 1 1 ,!(ii I liO... i i-Mf <)i<iaji i/ai lou-. n is veuy ( oiiirnon l(o ihe uio-i 
ini[‘oiijiiM p.i-i-) lu lu‘ tiihul wil'i iiKonbei*'- oi a minor Jam.] \ oi elan. 

In ])<i' ’ ’iiiu'i lal ,,il r.i 1 1 ’-n Ol Miji- ii i- (fMiimcri I'O' -l.nc;-. or 
IrvcMlrncii lo '“si' (wi'ri lo i Li(‘ hiyiie-i j)o^u;on^ Ii ba- nol been 
i ncoiiiiuun v'\' r Un (^rand \ lo have b('en .u one niiu^ -la\e') 

I li(‘ i\])(al Kou-el oio mi., i,iU have beim ihe loilowiiig llie 
-('no(‘hal. ihe mai'-hal omo -n ( Imijio ol J'oi-(- iIk' ( hanilxo'lai m. 
lin' I'Jinei i:.(" -icwoul vv liu wa'^ il.e lu*id (d iii(‘ -eLvni‘ jXM-orjmd 
.ir.d [)0-'-ihl\ Lven (;j ilie Na--<i(- i lose ai(‘ Ui be luiuid ('^(o\v\h(Mo 
in 1 iirope In ihe Oiieni in addi.ii*e Liejil ('nmieh. w lio was 
111 ihar<ji iM ihe Imieni ha- bemi paineularly inipo'iani In ihe 
\irniiri k'l cdojn- i hi' ui lonc r i- ul len Miilndi'il L’ n i v er‘-al U , 
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In Cliina and in Egypt, the principal source of recruitment tor 131 
patiimonial officials lay in the clientele of the king Armies of 
coloni have been known throughout the Orient and were typical of 
the Roman nobility. Even in modern times, in the Mohammedan 
world, armies of slaves have existed 

The regime of ‘^favourites’^ is characteristic of every jiatri- 
nionial system and has often been the occasion for traditional- 
istic ” revolutions. 

The status of “ vassal ” will be dealt with separately. 

Bureaucracy has first developed in patrimonial states with a 
^^^body of officials recruited from extra-patrimonial sources; but, as 
will be shown presently, these “ officials ” have originally been 
personal follow’ers of their chief 

In the pure type of traditional authority, the following features 
of a bureaucratic administrative staff are absent ; (a) a clearly 
defined sphere of competence subject to impersonal rules, (b) a 
rational ordering of relations of superiority and inferiority, (c) a 
regular system of appointment and promotion on the basis of free 
contract, (d) technical training as a regular req^uirement, (e) fixed 
salaries, in the type case paid in money. 

Ill place of a well-defined impersonal sphere of competence, 
there is a shifting senes of tasks and powers commissioned and 132 
granted by a chief through his arbitrary decision of the moment. 
They then tend to become permanent and are often traditionally 
stcT( fil\ peel An important influence la exerted by conipoiition for 
bo- -ajs of income and advantage which are at ihe dispobul of the 
pc’sciiN acting uii behaJt of ihe chiot or of i ho chief himself. It 
]s ^dlcLi III the fii'Nt iiibtance tlirough tbeM', intci'ests ihat definite 
iuiiCi:oua] ^pliei'es are fii>t marked oft and, willi iliem, goiiiiine 
adjuinisLialive oiaam 

In the liri>t instance, those with peiuianont lunction>. aie house- 
hold olljcials 01 ihe chiei Tlieir functions outside the admmistra- 
tu.'"5 ol the liousehold itsoli aie often m fields of aclivit\ which 
bto3 a rcla(LV(d\ superficial analogy to their household lunction, 

01 even which hav'(i oiTgirialed in a completely arbitraiy act of the 
clrer, and liavc later beconio iiadmoualK siereolyped In addition 
to hoLi&ehold officer^, there have e\i^Uid ])inuaiily only persons 
wrh ad hoc specific coiimiiamoiis 

Tile absence of clear splieros of competence is clearly evident 
fioin a permal oi the li^-t oi (he lilies of ofhciaLs in any of the 
Am Lent Oiieutal stateb With raio exceptions, it is nupossiblc 
to n^sotiau* wiili these titles a set of functions ralioually deliiuiied 
in ihe unulerii Wobtern sense which has remaiii(‘d stable over a con- 
sicU'iablo period 

Ihc process ol defining jiermaneni functions m leriiics ot com- 
pel -non among and compioimse between interests seeking favours, 
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132iaeonie, and otlier forms of advantage is especially clearly evident 
in tlie Middle Ages. Tins plienonienon lias liad very important 
consequences. Tlie interests in fees of the powerful Boyal courts 
and of the powerful legal profession in England was largely 
responsible, partly for breaking the influence of Roman and Canon 
law, partly for limiting it. Existing irrational divisions of official 
functions have frequently in all periods been stereotyped by the 
existence of an established set of rights to fees and perquisites. 

In contrast to the rational hierarchy of authority in the bureau- 
cratic system, the question who shall decide a matter — which of 
his officials or the chief himself — or who shall deal with complaints, 
IS, in a traditional regime, treated in one of two ways (1) Tradi- 
’ tionally, on the basis of the authority of j) articular received legal 
norms or precedents. (2) Entirely on the basis of the arbitrary 
decision of the chief Whenever he intervenes personally, all others 
give way to him. 

In Germanic law, apart from the traditionalivstic system of 
adherence to precedent, there is a principle which is derived from 
the arbitrary power of the political chief; namely, that in the 
presence of the chief himself the jurisdiction of any court is sus- 
pended. This princij)le has the same source as the ]us avocandi, 
in the arbitrary grace of a monarch and its modern derivative, 
chamber justice. A court rendering judgment in terms of prece- 
dents was in the Middle Ages very often the agency which declared 
and interpreted the law and was thus the principal source from 
w'hich the law of a locality was taken. 

As opposed to the bureaucratic system of free appointment, 
household officials and favourites are very often recruited on a 
purely patrimonial basis from among the slaves or serfs of the chief. 
If, on the other hand, the recruitment has been extra-patnmonial, 
they have tended to be holders of benefices which he has granted 
as an act of grace without being bound by any formal rules. A 
fundamental change in this situation is first brought about by the 
rise of free vassals and the filling of offices by a contract of fealty. 
Since, however, such relations of fealty have been by no means 
primarily determined by considerations of objective function, this 
has not altered the situation with respect to definite spheres of 
competence or clearly determined hierarchical relationships. 
Except under certain circumstances when the administrative staff 
IS organized on a basis of praebends, there is such a thing as 
promotion only according to the arbitrary grace of the chief 

Rational technical training as a basic qualification for office is 
scarcely to be found at all among household officials or the 
favourites of a chief. Where there is even a beginning of technical 
training for appointees, regardless of what it consists in, this fact 
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everywhere makes for a fundamental change ii\ the development of 132 
administrative practice. 

For many offices a certain amount of empirical training has been 
necessary from yery early times This is particularly true of the 
'' art ” of reading and writing which was originally truly an art 
with a high scarcity value This has often, most strikingly in 
China, had a decisive influence on the whole development of culture 
through the mode of life of persoiivS with a literary education 
Among other things, it has eliminated the recruiting of officials 
from intra-patnmonial sources and has thus limited the power of ^33 
the chief by making him dependent on a definite social group. 

In place of regular salaries, household officials and favourites 
are usually supported and equipped in the household of the chief 
and from his personal stores Generally, their exclusion from the 
lord’s own table means the creation of benefices, at first usually 
benefices in kind It is easy for these to become traditionally stereo- 
typed in amount and kind Along with the elements supported by 
benefices or in place of them, there are various agencies com- 
missioned by the lord outside his own household, as well as various 
fees which are due him. The latter are often collected without any 
regulav rate or '^calo, being oaieed upon Crom ( lo ( .iso with those 
-eetiiig hn'oui^ 

Ta Giromooracy, Patuiaimui and TGtrimonlm.ism 

1. The mo-)! ])rimiiivo tyjics ol tradilional auihority ace Ihc 
(■a<e& where a })err>oiial adminiNlraiivo ^lali of Iho chie[ obsont. 
'’^Tio^o are ' geiontof racy ” and pairinrc halism 

The term ‘ gorontoc lac-y ajiplied to a -iiiuition where, so 
far as imperanve conlrol is exordsod in the grouj) at all, it is in the 
hands ol ' elders,' which ongniaUv was understood liioTally as the 
(ddesi in actual years, who aie the mo'-t fanijliai* wiih the sacred 
iradilion'i ol n group This is foimnon in groups wdiudi are not 
j>riniarily of an economic or kinship character * Patriarchaliun *’ 
irt the situation wdiero, wiihiii a gruu]), whicli is usnaJly orgaiiized on 
both an economic and a kiiishJp basis, as a hoa^.ehold, authoriU is 
exercised by a partunilar individual wdio is designated by a definite 
jule of inheritance It is not niicommoii for goTontocracy and 
pairiarchalisin to be found side by side The decisive characteristic 
ot both Is the conception which is held by those subject to the 
author! t\ of eiiliei typo that ihi-s nuthoniy, Ihoiigh it,*^ exercise is a 
private prerogative of the person or persons involved, is in fact 
prc-ominontlv an aulhoiity on behalf of the group as a whole It 
must, tlicuofore, be exercised in Ibe iiiteiosis of ibe members and is 
thus not freely ajipropriated by the incnmbeiu In ordei that tins 

" The cuncejii- of “ boripfices ” will bu Liken up prcsGiitIv 
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133 shall be mainiained, it is crucial that in boih tho.^e cases there lS a 
complete absence of an administrative staff over vhieh the indi's^i- 
dual ill authority has peisonal control He is hence ^iill to a large 
extent dependent on the willingness of the gioup members to respect 
his authority, since he has no machinery to enforce it. Those 
subject to authority are hence still members'* of the group and riot 
“ subjects ” But their membership exists by tradition and not 
by virtue of legislal ion or a deliberate act of adherence Obedien(ie 
is owed lo the peison of the chief, noi to any established iiile But 
it IS owed to the chief only by virtue of liis traditional status. He is 
thus on Ills part strictly bound by tradition 

The different types of gerontocracy will be discussed later. 
Primary patriarclialism is related to it in that the authority of the 
patriarch carries strict obligations to obedience 011 I 3 - witliiii his own 
household. Apart from this, as in the case of the Arabian vSheik, 
it has only an exemplary character, similar to charismatic 
authority Pie is able to influence people onlv h}’' example, by 
advice, or by oilier iion-compnlsory means 

2 With the development of a purely personal administrative 
staff, especially a military force under the control of the cbief, 
traditional authority tends to develop into “ patriinonialism.” 
Where absolute authority is maximized, it may be called 
“ Sultanism 

The members are now treated as subjects An author iiy 
of the chief which was previously treated principally as exercised 
on behalf of the iiiemhers, now becomes his personal authority, 
which he appropriates in the same way as he wmuld any ordinary 
object of possession He is also entitled to exploit it, in principle, 
like any economic advantage' — to sell it, to pledge it as security, 
or to divide it by inheritance. The primary external support of 
patrimonial authority is a staff of slaves, coloni^ or conscripted sub- 
jects, or, in order to enlist its members’ self-interest in opposition 
to the subjects as far as possible, of mercenary bodyguards o,nd 
armies By the use of these instruments of force the chief tends to 
broaden the range of his arbitrary powei which is free of traditional 
restrictions and to put himself in a position to grant grace and 

134 favours at the expense of the traditional limitations typical of 
patiiarchal and gerontocratic structures Where authority is 
primarily oriented to tradition hut in its exercise makes ihe claim 
of full personal powers, it will he called patrimonial ” authority. 
Where patrimonial authority lays primary stress on the sphere of 
arbitrary will free of traditional limitations, it will be called sul- 
tanism The transition is definitely continuous. Both are dis- 
tinguished from primary patriarchalism by the presence of a per- 
sonal administrative staff 


® Genossen 
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Sometimes even siiltanism appears superficially to be completely 134 
bound by tradition, but this is never xn fact the case The non- 
traditional element is not, ho'svever, rationalized in impersonal 
terms, but consists only in an extreme development of the sphere of 
aibitrary will and grace. It is this which distinguishes it from 
every form of rational authority 

3. When, in a s^-stem of patrimonial authority, particular 
powers and the corresponding economic advantages have become 
appropriated, this will be called decentralized authority. As 
in all similar cases^ appropriation may take the following forms • 

Appropriation may be earned out by an organized group or by a 
category of persons distinguished by particular characteristics It 
may, on the other hand, be carried out by individuals, for life, on a 
hereditary basis, or as free property 

Decentralized authority thus involves, on the one hand, limita- 
tions on the chiefs s power of free selection of his administrative 
staff because positions or governing powers have been appropriated. 
Thus they may be limited to the members of a corporate group or of 
a group occupying a particular social status 

In addition, on the other hand, there may be appropriation by 
the individual members of the administrative staff This may 
involve appropriation of positions^ which will generally include 
that of the economic advantages associated with them, appropriation 
of the iion-liumaii means of odiuini.stration, and ap])ro])iLaiion of 
go vcT n 1 n g pou oi a 

I'hose holding an appropriated slaius may have onginated 
hjsLoncallv from the membor's of an administrative staff vliich was 
noL previously an independent clasft Oi, before the appropiiaiion 
they may not have belonged to the staff. 

Where govermiig ])o\\er^ are appropriated by members of an 
independent group, the costs of adminifati alien arc mot from the 
incumbent's own means, which are not distinguishable from his 
personal property Pennons exei tuning iiiilitaiy (ionimand or mem- 
bers of this type of army provide their otvn equipment and mav 

0 SfaondisrhH, IlnDschatt Tne icini inland with its, den values is pcih.ip'- 
the most troublesome single term in Weber’s lext It refers lo a, social group the 
members oi svhich occupy ri reUlively well deiined common status, paiticulaih 
with rotcrcnce lo tocidl ^lidlificcUion, though this leierencc i-^ not always impoitant 
Fn additLon to common, status, there is tlie fuitlier criterion Ib-e ihe members nf 
A Sfand have a common mode oF life and usually moie oi less well defined code ot 
behavioiiT There is no Etigli'-h teim which even appioaclies adequacy in lendei- 
ing this concept Tlcrue it lias been neccssal^^ io attempt to describe w'hat Webei 
meant m -whaunet ferms the pariiculai copLom ha-, indicaicd In the piescnt 
case it IS the appi opriation oi aii'hoiiiv on the p.nt of ibe uiomb»-‘rs of the 
admimstiai ive .‘^taff, in such a wav that ihcir posilion becomi‘s independent oF the 
arbitrarv will of their chief, which li docisue This paihcuLir aspect is brouglil 
out by doscribmg it .is “ decentialiircd .lulhonlv ” It should not liow’evcr be 
forgotten th.at in describing iL as lie does, Wcboi irnyilies ihat this gioup not onlv 
has a (UhLinctive shatus m the oiganization oF anthoi'i(\, but .ilso in othci 
r (“-pef ts — Et> 

1 See chap n, sec 19 
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134 even recruit units of the army on their own responsibility. It is 
also possible that tbe provision of means of administration and of 
the administrative staff can be made tbe object of a profit-making 
enterprise wbicb exploits access to payments from tbe stores or tbe 
treasury of the chief This was tbe principal mode of organization 
of tbe mercenary armies in tbe 16tb and 17th centuries in Europe. 
Where appropriation by independent groups is complete, all tbe 
powers of government are divided between the chief and tbe different 
branches of tbe administrative staff, each on tbe basis of bis own 
personal rights It is also, however, possible for these rights to be 
regulated by special decrees of the chief or special compromises with 
the holders of appropriated rights The first type is illustrated by 
the court offices of a realm when they have become appropriated as 
fiefs; the second, by landlords who, by virtue of their privileged 
position or by usurpation^ have appropriated powers of govern- 
ment The former is apt to be merely a legalization of the latter. 

135 Appropriation by an individual may rest on leasing, on pledging 
as security, on sale, or on privileges, which may in turn be personal, 
hereditary, or freely appropriated, may be unconditional, or may be 
subject to performance of certain functions. Such a privilege may 
be purchased in return for services or granted for compliance with 
the chief’s authority, or it may constitute merely the formal recogni- 
tion of actual usurpation of powers 

Appropriation by an organized group or by those occupying a 
particular social status is usually a consequence of a compromise 
between the chief and his administrative staff or between him and 
an organized social group. It may leave the chief relatively free 
in his selection of individuals, or it may lay down rigid rules for the 
selection of incumbents 

Appropriation, finally, may rest on a process of education or 
apprenticeships. It will be necessary to devote a special discussion 
to this case. 

1, In the cases of gerontocracy and patriarchalism, so far as 
there are clear ideas on the subject at all^ the means of administra- 
tion are generally appropriated by the corporate group as a whole 
or by the household of the individual who carries out the govern- 
ing functions. The administrative functions are performed on 
behalf ” of the group as a whole. Appropriation by the chief 
personally is a phenomenon of patrimonialism. It may vary 
enormously in degree to the extreme cases of a claim to full pro- 
prietorship of the land^ and to the status of master over subjects 
treated as slaves. Appropriation by particular social groups 
generally means the appropriation of at least a part of the means of 
administration by the members of the administrative staff In the 


3 Bodmregal 
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case of pure patrimonialism, there is complete separation, of the 135 
functionary from the means of carrying out his function. But 
exactly the opposite is true of decentralized patrimonialism. The 
person exercising governing powers has personal control of the 
means of administration — ^if not all, at least of an important part 
of them. Thus the feudal knight, who provided his own equipment, 
and the count, who by virtue of holding his fief took the court fees 
and other perquisites for himself and met his obligations to his 
superior lord from his own means, in which these appropriated 
sources of income over which he had full control were included. 
Similarly, the Indifan jag^rdar, who provided and equipped a 
military unit from the proceeds of his tax benefices, was in complete 
possession of the means of administration. On the other hand, 
a colonel who recruited a mercenary regiment on his own account, 
but received certain payments from the royal exchequer and paid 
his deficit either by curtailing the service or from booty or requisi- 
tions, was only partly in possession of the means of administration 
and was subject to certain regulations. On the other hand, 
the Pharaoh, who organized armies of slaves or coloni, put his 
clients in command of them, and clothed, fed, and equipped them 
from his own storehouses, was acting as a patrimonial chief in full 
personal control of the means of administration It is not always 
the formal mode of organization which is most decisive. The Mame- 
lukes were formally slaves recruited by the purchases of their 
owner. In fact, however, they monopolized the powers of govern- 
ment as completely as any feudal class has ever monopolized fiefs. 

There are examples of land appropriated in fief by a closed 
corporate group withoui any iiubvidual appropTiatio 33 This ot'curs 
whoTc the land is granted to individuals quite freely by chiefs so 
long as they are membeis of the group, ns well as subject to regula- 
lions specifying qualjfications Tlius. military or possiblv ritual 
qualifications have been required of the candidates, whereas, on the 
other hand, once these are givcin, close blood relations have had 
priority. The situation is similar in the case of artisans attached 
to a court or lo gilds or of peasants whose services ha\e been 
attached for militnrv or admimstralive pui poses. 

2 Appropriation by lease, especially tax farming, by pledging 
as spcnritv, or b\ sale, Lave been found in the Western world, but 
also in the Orient and in India. In antiquity, i1 -was not uncommon 
lor priesthoods to be sold at auction in the ease of leasing, the aim 
lias been partly a piaetical financial one to meet stringenents caused 
especially b\ the costs of wm-r It has partly, also, been a mattei of 
the^technique of financing, lo insure a siable money income avail- 
able for budgetary uses Pledging as security and sale have 
generally arisen from financial necessities This is true of the 
Papal States as well as others Appropriauon by pledging played a 
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135 significant role in France as late as tlie IStli century in filling 
judicial posts in tlie Parlaments, The appropriation of officers’ 
commissions by regulated purchase continued in the British army 
well into the 19th century. Privileges, as a sanction of usurpation, 
as a reward, or as an incentive for political services, were common in 
the European Middle Ages, as well as elsewhere. 

8. Modes oe Support of the Patrimonial Eetainer 

136 The patrimonial retainer may receive his support in any of the 
following ways : (a) By maintenance at the table and in the house- 
hold of his chief; (b) by allowances from the stores of goods or 
money of his chief, usually primarily allowances in kind; (c) by 
rights of use of land in return for services; (d) by the appropria- 
tion of property income, fees, or taxes ; (e) by fiefs. 

So far as in an amount or within a scope which is traditionally 
stereotyped, they are granted to individuals and thereby appro- 
priated, but not made hereditary, the forms (b) to (d), inclusive, 
will be called benefices.” When an administrative staff, accord- 
ing to its fundamental principle of organization, is supported in 
this form, it will be said to be based on praebends.” In such a 
situation it is possible to maintain a system of promotion on a basis 
of seniority or of particular objectively determined achievements. 
And it is also possible to require a certain social status as a criterion 
of elegibility and to make use of the corresponding sense of honour 
of a distinctive social group. 

A set of appropriated governing powers will be called a “ fief ” 
if it is granted primarily to particular qualified individuals by a 
. contract and if the reciprocal rights and duties involved are pri- 
marily oriented to conventional standards of the honour, particu- 
larly in a military connexion, of a distinctive social group. The 
situation where an administrative staff exists which is primarily 
supported by fiefs, will be called feudalism.” 

The transition between fiefs and military benefices is so gradual 
that at times they are almost indistinguishable.^ 

In cases (d) and (e), sometimes also in (c), the individual who 
has appropriated governing powers pays the cost of his administra- 
tive function, and possibly also of equipment, from the proceeds of 
his benefice or fief. In that case his own position of authority 
over the subject may take on a patrimonial character and thus 
become hereditary, and capable of division by inheritance. 

1. The earliest form of support for royal retainers, household 
officials, priests and other types of patrimonial followers has been 
their participation at the table and in the household of the chief 
or their support by allowances arbitrarily paid out from the stores 

* 'S' 

This will be further discussed below m chap iv. 
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The men’s house/’ which is the oldest form of professional 136 
military organization and will have to be dealt with below, very 
often has the character of communistic consumption. Separation 
from the table of the chief or of the temple or cathedral and the 
substitution of allowances or the use of land for this direct mode of 
support has by no means always been regarded with approval. It 
has, however, been the usual conseq^uence of the establishment of 
independent families. Allowances in kind granted to temple priests 
and officials who have left the chief’s household constituted the 
original form of support of officials throughout the Near East and 
have also existed in China, India, and to a large extent in the 
Western World. The use of land in return for military services is 
found throughout the Orient from very ancient times and also in 
Medieval Germany as a means of providing for household officials, 
^officers of the court and other functionaries. The sources of income 
of the Turkish spahts, of the Japanese samurai, and^of various other 
types of Oriental retainers and knights, are in the present termino- 
logy, benefices ” and not fiefs,” as will be pointed out later. 

In some cases they have been derived from the rents of certain 
land; in others, from the tax income of certain districts. In the 
latter case, they have not necessarily been combined with appro- 
priation of governmental powers in the same district; but this has, 
however, been the general tendency. The concept of the fief can 
be further developed only in relation to that of the state. Its object 
may be land under a patrimonial system, or it may be any one of 
various kinds of claims lo property income find fees. 

2 , The appropriation ni property income and rights to feet, and 
the proceeds of taxes in the foiiu of licneficos and fiefs of a1] sorts 
it widely distributed. It became an independent form of organiza- 
tion in a highly developed fashion in India in parLicuIar The 
usual arrangement was the granting of righU to ihese sources of 
income in return for the provision of milibny contingents and the 
payment of administrative costs. 

9. Decentr\ijzed Patri-monial Atjthoiupy 

111 patrimonial systems generally and particularly in those of 
the decentralized iype, all governmental autbority and the corre- 
sponding economic, rights tend to ho treated as privatelv appro- ^37 
priated economic advantages This doe.', not^ of course, mean that 
tLioj- cannot bo (pialitativoiv diffcrenualod This is true pai- 
iicularl\ in that some of them are approju'iated in a form subject 
to .•'pccial rcguJationi^ Eurthermore, the appropriation of judicial 
and military jiouors tends to be treated as a legal basis for a 
privileged dabs position of those appropiiating tliom, as compared 
to the appropriation of purely economici advantages having to do 
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137 with. tKe income from domains, from taxes, or otlier sources. WitMn 
tlie latter category, again, there tends to he a differentiation of 
those which are primarily patrimonial from those which are pri- 
marily extra-patrimonial or fiscal in the mode of appropriation. 
'Fox the present terminological purposes the decisive fact is that, 
regardless of content, governing powers and the associated advan- 
tages are treated as private rights. 

Von Below® is quite right in emphasizing strongly that it was 
especially the appropriation of judicial authority which was made 
the basis of special treatment and a source of privileged class status. 
Indeed it is not possible to prove that the medieval political 
organization had either a purely patrimonial or a purely feudal 
character. N’evertheless, so far as judicial authority and other 
rights of a purely political origin are treated as private rights, it 
is for present purposes terminologically correct to speak of patri- 
monial authority. This concept itself, as is well known, has been 
most consistently developed by Haller in his RestauraUon der 
Staatsiv%ssmschaft6n. Historically there has never been a purely 
patrimonial state in the sense of one corresponding perfectly to the 
ideal type. 

Where traditional authority is decentralized through the appro- 
priation of governing powers by privileged social groups, this may 
become a formal case of the separation of powers when organized 
groups of the members of such a privileged class participate in 
political or administrative decisions by a process of compromise 
with their chief. 

The subjects of such compromises may be rules or concrete 
administrative decisions or measures regulating the administrative 
process. The members of such groups may possibly exercise impera- 
tive control on their own authority and by means of their own 
administrative staff. 

1. Under certain circumstances groups, such as peasants, which 
do not enjoy a privileged social position, may be included. This 
does not, however, alter the concept For the decisive point is the 
fact that the members of the privileged group exercise independent 
lights. If all kinds of socially privilged groups were absent, the 
case would obviously belong under another type. 

2. This type has been fully developed only in the Western 
World. Both its peculiar organization in more detail and the 
reasons for its development in that case will be discussed separately 
below.® 


5 Der Deutsche Staat des Miftelafters 

6 This appears to refer to another of the unfinished parts of Weber’s proiected 

work No systematic discussion of the subject is included m his text Certain 
phases of it are, however, discussed in part iii, chaps vii and viii of WirtschaH 
und Qesellschaft which are not included m the present translation En 
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3. The possession of his own administrative staff by a member 137 
of such a privileged group has been iinnstiaL The exercise of 
independent governing authority on his part is still more excep- 
tional. 

9a. The Eelations oe Traditional Adthobity and the Economic 

Order 

The primary effect of traditional authority on modes of economic 
activity is usually in a very general way to strengthen traditional 
attitudes. This is most conspicuous in gerontocratic and purely 
patriarchal situations since those exercising authority are not in 
possession of any distinct administrative machinery which is not 
available to the other members of the group. Thus they are, in 
upholding their own legitimacy, most strongly dependent on the 
safe-guarding of tradition in every respect. 

1. Beyond this, the consequences for the economic order are in 
the first instance a function of the mode in which the group exercis- 
ing imperative authority is financed In this respect, patri- 
monialism is open to a wide variety of different possibilities. The 
following, however, axe particularly important. 

(a) An oihos maintained by the chief where needs are met on a 
liturgical basis wholly or primarily in kind in the form of contri- 
butions of goods and compulsory services. In this case, economic 
relationships tend to be strictly bound to tradition. The develop- 
ment of markets is ohstrncterl, ibo U'?o of money is primarily 
oriented to consumption, and ihe development of capitalism is 
impossible 

(b) ProNiMon by the services of socially privileged groups has 
very similar effects. Though not necessarily to the same extent, 
the development of markets is also limited in ihis case by the fad 
that ownership exists in land, is pre-empt cd on a non-moiietary 
basis and purchasing power correspondingly reduced. Further- 
more, the producti\e capacity of individual economic iniits is to 
a large extent pre-empted for the needs of the governing group 

(o) Finally, it is possible for patrimonial! sm to be organized on 
a monopolistic basis of meeting its needs, parllv by profit-making 
enterprise, jiartly by feo'^, and parlly by taxes. In this case, the 
development of markets is, according to the type of monopolies 
involved, more or less seriously limited by irrational factors. The 
important openings for profit are in the hands of the chief and 
the members of hi» administrative staff. In so far as productive 
enterprises are direeily administered bj'" the governing group itself, 
the development of capitalism is thereby directly obstructed. If, 
on the other hand, there is tax farming, leasing or sale of offices, 
and proviaion for armies and administration on a capitalistic basis 
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138 for fiscal reasons, tliere is an opening for capitalistic development; 
but it is diverted in tfie direction of political orientation.’’ 

Even where it is carried out in money terms, the financing of 
patrimonialism and even more of sultanism tends to have irrational 
consequences for the following reasons : — 

(1) The obligations placed on sources of direct taxation tend 
both in amount and in hind to remain bound to tradition. At the 
same time, there is complete freedom, and hence arbitrariness, in 
the determination of fees and of newly imposed obligations, and in 
the organization of monopolies. This element of arbitrariness is at 
least claimed as a right. It is, however, historically effective to a 
widely varying extent. 

(3) Two fundamental bases of the rationalization of economic 
activity are entirely lacking; namely, a basis for the calculability^ 
of obligations and of the extent of freedom which will be allowed 
to private acquisitive activity. 

(3) It is, however, possible that in individual cases patrimonial 
fiscal policy can, by systematic attention to the prosperity of its 
sources of taxation .and by the rational organization of monopolies, 
have a rationalizing effect. This, however, is structurally for- 
tuitous and is dependent on specific historical circumstances, some 
of which have, however, existed in the Western World. 

Where the groups appropriating governing powers are formally 
organized,® fiscal policy typically tends to be a result of compromise 
This results in making the burdens relatively predictable and in 
eliminating or at least sharply limiting the arbitrary powers of the 
chief to impose new burdens and, above all, to create monopolies 
Whether the resulting concrete fiscal policy tends to promote or to 
limit rational economic activity, depends largely on the type of 
group occupying the predominant position of power, above all, 
whether it is a feudal or a patrician® class. 

The dominance of a feudal class tends, because the structure of 
feudalized powers of government is normally predominantly patri- 
monial, to set rigid limits to the freedom of acquisitive activity and 
the development of markets. It may even involve deliberate 
attempts to suppress them to protect the power of the feudal group. 
The predominance of a patrician class may have the opposite effect. 

1. What has been said above must suffice for the present. It 
will be necessary to return to these questions repeatedly in different 
connexions. 


7 See chap, li, sec 31 
s By Standische gewaltenteilung 

9 ** Patrician ” is here used not in the Koman sense, but in that of the privi- 
leged oommercial classes of the Free Cities of the Oeiinan Empire, such as the 
Hanseatic cities — En. 
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2. The olhos has been found in ancient Egypt and in India. 138 
Provision by socially privileged groups is found in large parts of 
the Hellenistic world, in the late Roman Empire, in China, in 
India, and to some extent in Russia and the Mohammedan states. 

The monopolistic type under direct control of the regime is illus- 
trated by the Egypt of the Ptolemies, to some extent by the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and in a different way by the regime of the Stuarts 
in England. The other type of monopolistic organization, which 
has been favourable to politically oriented capitalism, has been most 
highly developed in the patrimonial states of the Western World 
in the period of enlightened despotism.’’ The system organized 
by Colbert is the best known example. 

2. It is not only the financial policy of most patrimonial regimes 
^ which tends to restrict the development of rational economic 
activity, but above all the general character of its administrative 
practices This is true in the following respects : 

(a) Traditionalism places serious obstacles in the way of formally 139 
rational regulations, which can be depended upon to remain stable 
and hence are calculable in their economic implications and 
exploitability. 

(b) A staff of officials with formal technical training is typically 
absent Tlio fact ihal such a class developed in the patrimonial 
states of the Western World, is, as will be shown, accounted for by 
a set of very peculiar conditions Thc'^e were present only in this 
particular case and developed tor Lhe most part out of sources whollv 
different from the general struciuro of patrimonialism. 

(c) I’hero is a wude scope for ncfual arbitrariness and ilie expres- 
sion of purely personal whims on the part of the chief and the 
members of his aclnnnistraiive siafE The opening for bribery and 
corrupiioii, which is simply a mafl-or of the disorganization of an 
unregulaicd s\stem of fees, w^ould be the least serious effect ot this 
if it remained a constant cpiantily, hecauso then it would become 
calculable in practice. But it tends to be a matter which is settled 
from case to case with every individual official and is thus highlv 
variable If offices are leased the incumbent is put in a position 
where it is io hivS immediate interest to get back the capital he has 
invested by any available means of extortion, how^ever irrational 

(d) Running through patriarchal Lsm and patrimonialism 
generally, there is an inherent tendency to sahslontive regulation pf 
economic activity. This is derived from the character of the claim 
to legitimacy and the corresponding interest in the contentment of 
the subjects. Its effect is to break down the type of formal 
rationality which is oriented to a formally technical legal order 
This tvpe of influence is conspicuous, indeed decisive, in the (^ase of 
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139 file iype of patrimonialisiii org-anizorl on a Inerocratic ])asi5 In rlie 
case of pure sullam'^m, on t;he oilier liand, it is fiscal arbiiran’ne.ss 
wliicli is likely to bo most important 

For all those reasons, iiuder the dominance of a painmonial 
regime only certain types of oapitaliam are able to develop. Tt 
loaves room for a (,oriain nnioimt of capitalistic mercantile trade, 
for capitalistic organization of tax farming, and the sale and lease 
of oflEices, for llie provision of supplies for the state, the financing 
of wars and, under certain cirouiUbtancos, capitalistic plantations 
and other colonial enterprises. All these forms are indigenous to 
patrimonial regimes and often reach a very high lei el of devolo])- 
inent. This is not. however, true of the type of profit-making 
enterprise with heavy investments in fixed capital and a raiional 
organizafioii of free labour which is oriented to the market pui- 
chases of privaie consumers. This is altogether loo sonilive to all*^ 
sorts, of irrationalities in the adiniuistration ol ;|U‘5tice, in oilier 
forms of administratiie practice, and in taxation iPoT these upset 
the basis of calculabilitv 

The situation is fundamentally different only in casob where a 
patrimonial ruler, in the interest of his own power and financial 
provision, develops a raiional system of administration with 
technically specialized officials. For this to happen, it is necessarv 
ill the first place that technical training should be available 
Secondly, there must be a sufficiontly powerful incentive to embark 
on such ix policy This is notably -supplied by sharp competition 
botw'een a plurality of patrimonial pon'ers wuthin the same cultural 
area. Finally, a very special factor is necessary, namely, the par- 
ticipation of urban communeb as a financial support in the com- 
petition of the patrimonial units. 

1 The principal forerunners of the modern, specifically Western 
foim of capitalism are to be found m the organized urban com- 
munes of Europe' with their particular type of relatively rational 
administration. Its primary development took place from the IGih 
to the 18th centuries within the framework of the class structure 
and political organization of Holland and England, which were 
distinguished by tbe unusual [)ov\er and preponderance of the 
ec.onomic interests of the burgeois classes. The secondary limita- 
tions based on fiscal and uiililaiian motives, which were introduced 
into the ptiiely patrimonial or largely feudal states of the 
Continent, have in common with the Stuart system of monopolistic 
industiy the fact that they do not vstaiid m the main line of con- 
tinuiiy wnth the later autonomoUb capitalistic development. This 
IS true in spite of the fact that particular measures of agricultural 
and industrial policy, so far as and because they were oriented to 
English, Hutch and later to Fiench models, played a very important 
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part in creating some of the essential conditions for this later deve- 139 
lopment. All this will be discussed further on. 

2. In certain fields the patrimonial states of the Middle Ages J40 
developed a type of formally rational administrative staff which 
consisted especially of persons with legal training both in the civil 
and the canon law, and which differed fundamentally from the 
corresponding administrative staffs in political bodies of any other 
time or place. It will be necessary later to inquire more fully into 
the sources of this development and into its significance. Por the 
present it is not possible to go beyond the very general observations 
introduced above. 


^ IV. CHARISMATIC AHTHOEITY 

10. The Principal Characteristics of Charismatic Authority 
AND ITS Relation to Forms of Communal Organization 

The term “ charisma will be applied to a certain quality of an 
/individual personality by virtue of which he is set apart from 
ordinary men and treated as endowed with supernatural, super- 
human, or at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. 
These are such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are 
regarded as of divine origin or as exemplary, and on the basis of 
them the individual concerned is treated as a leader. In primitive 
circumstances this peculiar kind of deference is paid to prophets, to 
people with a reputation for therapeutic or legal wisdom, to leaders 
in the hunt, and heroes in war. It is very often thought of as rest- 
ing on magical powers. How the quality in question would be 
ultimately judged from any ethical, aesthetic, or other such point 
of view is rialurally entirely indiffereiil for purposes of definition. 
W'hat is alone importani is bow tbo individual is actually regarded 
by those subject io charismatic autlionty, by his “ followers ’’ or 
disciples.^' 

For piebent purposes it will be necessary to treat a vaiieLy oF 
different typos as being endowed with charisma in this sense. Il 
includes the state of a berserker whose spells of maniac passion 
have, apparently ivrongly, sometimes been aliributed to the use of 
drugs In Medieval Ilyzantium a group of people endowed with 
this type of chari'imatic war-like passion were maintained as a kind 
of weapon. It includes the shaman," the kind of magicjan wdio 
ill the pure type is subject io epiloptoid seizures as a moans of fali- 
ing into trunceb. Another type is that of Joseph Smith, (he founder 
of Mormonism, who, however, cannot be classified in this way 
with absolute certainty since tbore is a possibility that he was a 
very sophisticated type of deliberate bWindlei Finally it includes 
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140 (he type of intellectual, sucli as Kurt Eisner/ wlio is carried away 
with his own demagogic success. Sociological analysis, which must 
abstain from value judgments, will treat all these on the same 
level as the men who, according to conventional judgments are the 

greatest heroes, prophets and saviours. 

1. It is recognition on the part of those subject to authority 
which is decisive for the validity of charisma. This is freely given 
and guaranteed by what is held to be a sign or proof, ^ originally 
always a miracle, and consists in devotion to the correspond- 
ing revelation, hero worship, or absolute trust in the leader. 
But where charisma is genuine, it is not this which is the basis of 
the claim to legitimacy. This basis lies rather in the conception 
that it is the duty of those who have been called to a charismalic 
mission to recognize iU quality and to act accordingly. Psycb>>- 
logically tins recognition is a matler of complete ])crsuii<il 
devotion to the possessor of Ihe (pmlity, arivSing out of enthnsiasiu, 
or of despair and hope. 

No prophet has over regarded hi.*! quality as dependent on the 
attitudes of the masses toward him No elective Jdng or military 
loader has ever treated those wlio have resisted him or tried to 
Ignore him othorwiso than as delinquent in duty. Eailnre to take 
part in a mililary expedition under such leader, even though 
recruitment is formally voluntary, has universally been met wilh 
disdain 

2. If proof o[ his charismatic qualification fails bim for long, 
the loader endoved with charisma tends to think bis god or bis 
magical or heroic powers have deserted him. If ho is for long 
unsu(5cessful, above all if his leadership fails to benefit his followers, 
it is likely that hi^ charismatic authority will disappear. This is 
the genuine chariSTiiatic meaning of the gift of grace. 

Even the old G-ermanio kings were sometimes rejected with 
scorn Similar phenomena are very common among so-called 

primitive'*' peoples. In China the charismatic quality of the 
monarch, which was transmitted unchanged by heredity, was upheld 
so rigidly that any mislortune whaievor, not only defeats in wai, 
but drought, floods, or a^stronomical phenomena which were con- 
sidered unlucky, fon^ed him to do public penance and might even 

141 force his abdication. If such things occurred, it was a sign that he 
did not possess the requisite charismatic virtue, ho was thus not a 
legitimate Son of Heaven.'* 

1 The leader ot the communistic expenmeriD in Bavaria m 1919 — Ed 

2 BeuuJirung. 

3 Oottesgruidentvin 
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3. Tte corporate group wliicli is subject to cliarisniatic authority 
IS based on an emotional form of communal relationship.^ The 
administrative staff of a charismatic leader does not consist of 
officials at least its members are not technically trained. It 
is not chosen on the basis of social privilege nor from the point of 
view of domestic or personal dependency. It is rather chosen in 
terms of the charismatic qualities of its members. The prophet has 
his disciples; the warlord his selected henchmen; the leader, 
generally, his followers. There is no such thing as appointment 
or dismissal/^ no career, no promotion. There is only a call ” 
at the instance of the leader on the basis of the charismatic quali- 
fication of those he summons. There is no hierarchy; the leader 
merely intervenes in general or in individual cases when he con- 
siders the members of his staff inadequate to a task with which they 
Jj|Lve been entrusted. There is no such thing as a definite sphere of 
authority and of competence, and no appropriation of official powers 
on the basis of social privileges. There may, however, be terri- 
torial or functional limits to charismatic powers and to the indivi- 
duahs mission.” There is no such thing as a salary or a benefice. 
Disciples or followers tend to live primarily in a communistic 
relationship with fcheir leader on means which have been provided 
by voluntary gift There are no established administrative organs. 

In their place are agents who have been provided with charismatic , 
authority by their chief or who possess charisma of their own. 
There is no system of formal rules, of abstract legal principles, and 
hence no process ol judicial decision oriented to them But oquallv 
there is no legal wisdom oriented io judicial precedent. Pormallw 
concrete judgmenis arc newly created from rase to case and are 
originally regarded as divine judgments and revelations. Piom a 
substanme point of view, every eharismalic aulhorily would ha\e 
to subscribe to the proposition, li is written . . , but 1 sai unio 

you, . . The genuine prophet like the genuine military leader 
and every true leader in this sense, preaches, creates, or demands 
new obligations In ihe pure type of chari'^ma, Lhese arc imposed 
on tho authority of revelation by oracloc?, or of the leaders own 
wiJl, and are recognized by the meiuhors of the religious, niilitarv, 
or party group, because they come from such a source Becognition 
is ii duty When sucb an aulhorily comes into conflict with the 
competing authority of another who also claims charismatic sanc- 
tion, 1lic only recourse ib 1o some kind of a contest, by magical 
moans or even an actual physical battle of the leaders In principle 
only one side can be in the right in such a confiicl, ; the other must 
he guilty of a wrong which has to be expiated. 

Weber uses the term GevievidCj winch is noi; directly ti anslatdble — ^E d. 

> Something conlraij to whai was wiiltcn, as Jesus said in opposition to the 
Scribes and Phai isee'* — Ed 
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141 Cliarismatic authority is thus specifically outside the realm 
of every-day routine and the profane sphere.® In this respect, it 
is sharply opposed both to rational, and particularly bureaucratic, 
authority, and to traditional authority, whether in its patriarchal, 
patrimonial, or any other form. Both rational and traditional 
authority are specifically forms of every-day routine control of 
action; while the charismatic type is the direct antithesis of this. 
Bureaucratic authority is specifically rational in the sense of being 
bound to intellectually analysable rules ; while charismatic 
authority is specifically irrational in the sense of being foreign to 
all rules. Traditional authority is bound to the precedents handed 
down from the past and to this extent is also oriented to rules. 
Within the sphere of its claims, charismatic authority repudiates 
the past, and is in this sense a specifically revolutionary force. It 
recognizes no appropriation of positions of power by virtue of 
possession of property, either on the part of a chief or of socially 
privileged groups. The only basis of legitimacy for it is personal 
charisma, so long as it is proved; that is, as long as it receives 
recognition and is able to satisfy the followers or disciples. But 
this lasts only so long as the belief in its charismatic inspiration 
remains. 

The above is scarcely in need of further discussion. What has 

142 teen said applies to the position of authority of such elected 
monarchs as Ifapoleon, with his use of the plebiscite. It applies to 
the rule of genius,’^ which has elevated people of humble origin 
to thrones and high military commands, just as much as it applies 
to religious prophets or war heroes. 

4 Pure charisma is specifically foreign to economic considera- 
tions. Whenever it appears, it constitutes a call ’’ in the most 
emphatic sense of the word, a mission or a spiritual duty.’' 
In the pure type, it disdains and repudiates economic exploitation 
of the gifts of grace as a source of income, though, to be sure, this 
often remains more an ideal than a fact. It is not that charisma 
always means the renunciation of property or even of acquisition, 
as under certain circumstances prophets and their disciples do. 
The heroic warrior and his followers actively seek booty " ; the 
elective ruler or the charismatic party leader requires the material 
means of power. The former in addition requires a brilliant display 
of his authority to bolster his prestige. What is despised, so long as 
the genuinely charismatic type is adhered to, is traditional or 
rational every-day economizing, the attainment of a regular income 
by continuous economic activity devoted to this end. Support by 

6 Weber used the antithesis of Chansuna and AUtag m two senses On the 
one hand, of the extraordinary and temporary as opposed to the every-day and 
routine, on the other hand, the sacred as opposed to the profane See the 
editor’s Structure of Social Action, ch xvii. — ^En. 
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gifts, sometimes or a grand scale involving foundations, even by 142 
bribery and grand-scale honoraria, or by begging, constitute the 
strictly voluntary type of support. On the other hand, booty,” 
or coercion, whether by force or by other means, is the other typical 
form of charismatic provision for needs. From the point of view of 
rational economic activity, charisma is a typical anti-economic, 
force It repudiates any sort of involvement in the every-day 
routine world. It can only tolerate, with an attitude of complete 
emotional indifference, irregular, unsystematic, acquisitive acts. In 
that it relieves the recipient of economic concerns, dependence on 
property income can be the economic basis of a charismatic mode 
of life for some groups; but that is not usually acceptable for the 
normal charismatic revolutionary.’^ 

The fact that incumbency of church office has been forbidden 
^the Jesuits is a rationalized application of this principle of 
discipleship. The fact that all the virtuosi ” of asceticism, the 
mendicant orders, and fighters for a faith belong in this category, is 
quite clear. Almost all prophets have been supported by voluntary 
gifts. The well-known saying of St. Paul, If a man does not 
work, neither shall he eat,” was directed against the swarm of 
charismatic missionaries. It obviously has nothing to do with a 
positive valuation of economic activity for its own sake, but only 
lays it down as a duty of each individual somehow to provide for 
his own support. This because he realized that the purely charis- 
matic parable of the lilies of the field was not capable of literal 
tipplicnlion, but at bebi ” taking no 1 bought for Lhe morrow ” could 
lie hoped for. Ou the oihe]’ hand^ in such a case as primarily an 
artistic type of chan^matu. disci pi osliip, it is conceivable that 
insulation from economic struggle should mean limitation of tliOb(‘ 
who were really eligible to the economically independent ”, that 
IS, io persons living on income from properly This has been true 
of the circle of Stclan G-eorge, at least in its primary inientions. 

•3 in iradiuonaJly stereotyped peiiods, charisma ib the greatest 
revolutionary iokc The equally revolutionary force oC *' reason ’ 
works from wiLliout by altering the sil nations ol acilion, and hence 
Its problems, finally in llus way changing lucirs attitude^ toward 
them, or it inlelJecttializes lhe mdividuaJ Clumsma. on lhe other 
hand may involve a sub] edit e or ml omul reonenlatioii born out 
of mbenno* conflicts or eiitliU'-ia^m It may then result m a 
radical alteration of tbe centraJ stslem of attitudeb and diiections 
of action with a comjilelcl}' new orientation of all a1titude> lowaid 
the diFforont prohlems and ‘-irurfurcs of tbe vorld in pro- 
rationalibtic periods, tradition and ehansma boiween tbem bate 
almost oxliausied tbe whole ol tbe orioniation of action 

^ Wobei here iise-^ Welt m quota I ion marks iiidicdl irig ihtii. ii loEors to ’’s 
’uedTLing jii what is primanlv a ndigious coiilex'L li. is tlio -plicro of “ vorJdlv 
thiTigrs and inL-erosIs as disi inguishcd hoin transcordmial rpl’gious mioie^is — K d 
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V. THE HOXJTIHIZATIOH OE CHARISMA, 

11 The Rotttinization of Charisma and Its Consequences 

In its pure form cliarismatic authority lias a character speci- 
fically foreign to every-day routine structures. The social relation- 
ships directly involved are strictly personal, based on the validity 
and practice of charismatic personal qualities. If this is not to 
remain a purely transitory phenomenon, but to take on the character 
148 of a permanent relationship forming a stable community of disciples 
or a band of followers or a party organization or any sort of political 
or hierocratic organization, it is necessary for the character of 
, charismatic authority to become radically changed. Indeed, in its 
pure form charismatic authority may be said to exist only in the 
process of originating. It cannot remain stable, but becomes either 
traditionalized or rationalized, or a combination of both. 

The following are the principal motives underlying this trans- 
formation : (a) The ideal and also the material interests of the 
followers in the continuation and the continual reactivation of the 
community, (b) the still stronger ideal and also stronger material 
interests of the members of the administrative staff, the disciples 
or other followers of the charismatic leader in continuing their 
relationship. Hot only this, but they have an interest in continu- 
ing it in such a way that both from an ideal and a material point of 
view, their own status is put on a stable every-day basis. This 
means, above all, making it possible to participate in normal 
family relationships or at least to enjoy a secure social position in 
place of the kind of discipleship which is cut off from ordinary 
worldly connexions, notably in the family and in economic relation- 
ships 

These interests generally become conspicuously evident with 
the disappearance of the personal charismatic leader and with the 
problem of succession, which inevitably arises. The way in which 
this problem is met, if it is met at all and the charismatic group 
continues to exist, is of crucial importance for the character of the 
subsequent social relationships. The following are the principal 
possible types of solution: — 

(a) The search for a new charismatic leader on the basis of 
criteria of the qualities which will fit him for the position of 
authority. This is to be found in a relatively pure type in the 
process of choice of a neve Dalia Lama It consists in the search 
for a child with characteristics which are interpreted to mean that 
he is a reincarnation of the Buddha This is very similar to the 
choice of the new Bull of Apis. 

In this case the legitimacy of the new charismatic leader is 
bound to certain distinguishing characteristics ; thus, to rules with ' 
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respect to wliicli a tradition arises, yiie result is a process of 143 
fcraditionalization in favour of wMcli tlie purely personal character 
of leadership is eliminated. 

(h) By revelation manifested in oracles, lots, divine judgments 
or other techniques of selection. In this case the legitimacy of the 
new leader is dependent on the legitimacy of the technique of his 
selection. This involves a form of legalization. It is said that at 
times the Schofetim of Israel had this character. Saul is said to 
have been chosen by the old war oracle. 

(c) By the designation on the part of the original charismatic 
leader of his own successor and his recognition on the part of the 
followers. This is a very common form. Originally, the Eoman 
magistracies were filled entirely in this way. The system survived 
most clearly into later times in the appointment of dictators 
^d in the institution of the interrex. In this case legitimacy 
is acquired through the act of designation. 

(d) Designation of a successor by the charismatically qualified 
administrative staff and his recognition by the community. In its 
typical form this process should quite definitely not be interpreted 
as “ election or nomination or anything of the sort. It is 
not a matter of free selection, but of one which is strictly bound to 
objective duty. It is not to be determined merely by majority vote, 
but is a question of arriving at the correct designation, the designa- 
tion of the right person who is truly endowed with charisma. It is 
quite possible that the minoriU and not the majoniy should be 
right in such a case UnaniTmty is oltoii required It is obligatory 
to acknowledge a mistake and persistence m error is a serious 
offence. Malang a wrong choice is a genuine wrong requiring 
expiation. Originally iL was a magical offence. 

XeverthelebS, in such a case it is easy for legitimacy to take on 
tbe character of an acquired right Avhich is jusiified by standards 
of the correctness of the process by which the position Avas acquired, 
ior tbe most part, by its having been acquired in accordance witb 
certain formalities, such as coronation. This was the original 
meaning of the coronation of bishops and kings in the "Western 
World by the clergy or the nobility with the consent ’’ of the 
comm unity There are numerons analogous phenomena all over 
the vorkl The fact that tins is the oiigin of the modern conception 
ol election raises problems which wall have to be gone inlo 
later 

(c) By the conception that ebansma, is a quality tTan^mitted by 
heredity, thus Lha.1, it is participated in by the kinsmen of its bearei. 
[jarLit Lilarh’- by bis clososi rolaiives This is the ca^e ol hereditary 
eharisiua The order of hereddary succession in such a case need 
noi bo the same as that wbiiih is in force foi' appropiiatod rights, 
but may differ iiom it. It is also ^ometime'^ nooossaLT to select the 
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144 proper lieir witLin tlie kinship group by some of the methods just 
spoken of; thus in certain negro states brothers have had to fight 
for the succession. In China succession had to take place in such, 
a way that the relation of the living group to the ancestral spirits 
was not disturbed. The rule either of seniority or of designation 
by the followers has been very common in the Orient. Hence, in 
the house of Osman, it has been obligatory to eliminate all other 
possible candidates. 

Only in Medieval Europe and in Japan universally, elsewhere 
only sporadically, has the principle of primogeniture, as governing 
the inheritance of authority, become clearly established. This has 
greatly facilitated the consolidation of political groups in that 
it has eliminated struggle between a plurality of candidates from 
the same charismatic family. 

In the case of hereditary charisma, recognition is no longer paJcT 
to the charismatic q^ualities of the individual, but to the legitimacy 
of the position he has acq[uired by hereditary succession. This may 
lead in the direction either of traditionalization or of legalization 
The concept of divine right ’’ is fundamentally altered and now 
comes to mean authority by virtue of a personal right which is 
not dependent on the recognition of those subject to authority 
Personal charisma may be totally absent. Hereditary monarchy is 
a conspicuous illustration. In Asia there have been very numerous 
hereditary priesthoods ; also, frequently, the hereditary charisma of 
kinship groups has been treated as a criterion of social rank and of 
eligibility for fiefs and benefices 

(f) The concept that charisma may be transmitted by ritual 
means from one bearer to another or may be created in a new 
person. The concept was originally magical. Jt involves a dis- 
sociation of charisma from a particular individual, making it an 
objective, transf enable entity In particular, it may become the 
charisma of office. In this case the belief in legitimacy is no longer 
directed to the individual, but to the acquired qualities and to the 
'effectiveness of the ritual acts. The most important example is the 
transmission of priestly charisma by anointing, consecration, or the 
laying on of hands; and of royal authority, by anointing and by 
coronation. The cliamcter indehhilis thus acquired means that the 
charismatic qualities and powers of the office are emancipated from 
the personal qualities of the priest. For precisely this reason, this 
has, from the Donatist and the Montanist heresies down to the 
Puritan revolution, been the subject of continual conflicts. The 
hireling of the Quakers is the preacher endowed with the 
charisma of office. 
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12, The Rotjtinization op Charisma and its Consequences 144 

(Continued) 

Concomitant with the routinization of charisma with a view to 
insuring adequate succession, go the interests in its routinizatioii on 
the part of„the administrative staff. It is only in the initial stages 
and so long as the charismatic leader acts in a way which is com- 
pletely outside every-day social organization, that it is possible for 
his followers to live commnnistically in a community of faith and 
enthusiasm, on gifts, booty,’’ or sporadic acquisition. Only the 
members of the sm'all group of enthusiastic disciples and followers 
are prepared to devote their lives purely idealistically to their call. 

The great majority of disciples and followers will in the long run 

make their living ” out of their calling ” in a material sense as 145 
well. Indeed, this must be the case if the movement is not to dis- 
^iJjategrate. 

Hence, the routinization of charisma also takes the form of the 
appropriation of powers of control and of economic advantages by 
the followers or disciples, and of regulation of the recruitment of 
these groups This process of traditionalization or of legalization, 
according to whether rational legislation is involved or not, may 
take any une of a number of typical forms. 

1. The original basis of recruitment is personal charisma. With 
routinization, the followers or disciples may set up norms for 
recruitment, in particular involving training or tests of eligibility. 
Charisma can only be awakened ” and tested it cannot be 

learned ” or taught.” All types of magical asceticism, as 
piactJced by magicians and heroes, aud all novitiates, belong in this 
category. TIionc arc means of closiug the group which constitutes 
the administrative staff.® 

Only ihe proved novice ib alluw'ed to CNoicibC authority. A 
genuine chariamaLic leader is in a position to oppose this type of 
prerequisite for membersbip 1lis vsuccossor is not, at least if ho is 
chosen by the administrative staff This type is illustrated by the 
magical and wairior asceticism of the men’s house ” with initia- 
tion ceremonies and ago groups An individual who has noL suceess- 
fully gone through the initiation, remains a " woman ” ; that is, is 
excluded from the charismatic group. 

2. It IS easy for charismatic norms to be translormed into those 
defining a traditional social slatiis on a hereditary charismatic basis. 

If the leader is chosen on a hereditary basis, it is very easy for 
hereditaiy charisma to govern tlio selection of the adininistrativo 
staff and even, perhaps, those followers without any position of 
authority The terra familislic btate will be applied when a 

H On ihe chaiibmdtic type ol educanoii, sec (‘hap iv (Vo discussion ot tliis) 
subiect IS included in the iragiiient ol chap iv which Weher completed — En ) 

Go&chliicliUrstaat 

Y 
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145 political body is organized strictly and completely in terms of this 
principle of hereditary charisma. In such a case, all appropriation 
of governing powers, of fiefs, benefices, and all sorts of economic 
advantages follow the same pattern. The result is that all powers 
and advantages of all sorts become traditionalized The heads of 
families, who are traditional gerontocrats or patriarchs without 
personal charismatic legitimacy, regulate the exercise of these 
powers which cannot be taken away from their family. It is not the 
type of position he occupies which determines the rank of a man 
or of his family, but rather the hereditary charismatic rank of his 
family determines the position he will occupy. Japan, before the 
development of bureaucracy, was organized in this way The same 
was undoubtedly true of China as well where, before the rationahza- 
tion which took place in the territorial states, authority was in the 
hands of the old families ’’ Other types of examples are funushe^ 
by the caste system in India, and by Russia before the Mjestnit- 
schestvo was introduced. Indeed, all hereditary social clasvses with 
established privileges belong in the same category. 

3. The administrative staff may. seek and achieve the creation 
and appropriation of individual positions and the corresponding 
economic advantages for its member'^. In that ca>.(‘ according to 
whelher (ho tendency i& to tradition nlization or legalizatLon, thoie 
will develop (a) benefieoh^ (b) offices, or (c) fiefs In the first v*ase 
a jiraebondal oiganizatioii will result, in Ibc «^eooiul, [)a(iTmc)nia[ism 
or burejiK raev, in the third, fondalism Theso become appio- 
priatecl in the place ol the type ol provision from gilts ol f)ooiv 
without settled relation to the every-day eeononiLc stiiicliire 

Case (a), benefices, may consist in rights to the proceeds of beg- 
146 gin g, to payments in kind, or to the proceeds of monev taxe-i or 
finally, to the proceeds of fees Any one of these ma\ recsult fi-oin 
the legulation of provision by free gifts or by booty ’’ in iorms of 
a rational oroanizatioii of finance Regularized bogging is iound iii 
Biiddbisni; benefices in kind, in the Chinese and Japanese rice 
rents", suppori by moiuiy taxation has been the mlo in alt the 
rationalized concjiierino states The Iasi rase is eoinmoii ovc.ry- 
where, especially on tbe pail of priests and iudges and, in India, 

, even the military auihorilies 

Case (b), the Iransfoianation of the charismatic imssum ii an 
si ofiire, may have more of a patrimonial or more of a bureaucratic 
character The former is much the more common, the laiter is 
found priiicipallv in Medilevianeau Aniifpnty and in the modern 
Western world Elsewhere il is exceptional 

111 cn^e (c), only land mav bo appropriated as a fief, whereas ihe 
position as such letains ii'^ originally charismatic character On 
ihe other hand, poweis and auihority may be (iilly appiopiiatod as 
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fiefs It is difficult to distinguish the two cases. It is, however, 146 
rare that orientation to the charismatic character of the position 
disappears entirely; it did not do so in the Middle Ages. 

12a The Routinization of Charisma and its Consequences. 

{Contimiedf) 

Tor charisma to be transformed into a permanent routine struc- 
ture, it is necessary that its anti-economic character should be 
altered. It must be adapted to some form of fiscal organization to 
provide for the needs of the group and hence to the economic con- 
ditions necessary for raising taxes and contributions. When a 
charismatic movement develops in the direction of prae- 
bendal provision, the laity become differentiated from the 
clergy thai is, the participating members of the charis- 
^^atic administrative staff which has now become routinized. 
These are the priests of the developing church ” Corre- 
spondingly, in a developing political body the vassals, the 
^ holders of benefices, or officials are differentiated from the 
tax payers.’’ The former, instead of being the followers ” 
of the leader, become state offin’ah or appointed party officials Tins 
pro('e--^ ^('^y ( onspicuoiis in Eiuldln-Niii nml in ih(' TTimlu sci'ls. 

The same is tine in all ilio siato'^ resulting from conquest whicli 
have become laLionali/od to form peniiaiLciit ''trncturcs . nl^o of 
parlies and other mo'^emenK wliicli have onginallv had a purely 
charismaiic character With the proce^.^ of rontiinzation the chaiib- 
matic grouj) toiuls to develop into one of the Joims of everv-ilav 
authoiity, pnrtunlarly ihe patrimonial lorm m its decentralized 
vananl or the Inueaucratic It& original peculiarities are ajn lobe 
letanied in ihe cliarisraalic "standaiTU of honour alteiidani on the 
social .flatus accjUiied by lieredily or the holding of office. This 
applies to all who participate in the process of a p propria h on, the 
chief himself and the member^ oJ Ins 'itaff II is thus a mattei of 
the type of prestige en]oyed hy ruling groups. A Inweditarv 
monarch by “ di\me right " is noi a simple pairiinoina] rlnel, 
patriarch, oi >heik, a \a-5-5al ib not a mere household rctaaier or 
official Turthor detaih mu-^L he tleJerrecI to ihe analysis of soeial 
stratification. 

As a rule ih(‘ process ol rouliiiization i.- not hoe of conflict. 

In the early htages ])erM)naJ cdaims on the ohansma ui the (dnef are 
not easily forgotten <ind the con flu t hetweeii (lie ihansnui of office 
or of hereditary blatn=> with per'^imal chan^ma is a typical process 
in many historical siluatioiib 

1 The power oi ahsoluiion — that i>.. the powei io ali'^olve from 
mort,il sins — was held oiigiiialK only by personally (iharibinaiic 

' Den\ccl J lom IvX^nos , niCMniiitr ‘ 
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146 martyrs or ascetics, but became transformed into a power of tke 
office of bisbop or priest. This process was much slower in the 
Orient than in the Occident because in the latter case it was 
influenced by the Homan conception of office. Revolutions under a 
charismatic leader, directed against hereditary charismatic powers 
or the powers of office, are to be found in all types of corporate 
groups, from states to trade unions. ^ The more highly developed 
the interdependence of different economic units in a monetary 
economy, the greater the pressure of the every-day needs of the 

147 followers of the charismatic movement becomes. The effect of this 
is to strengthen the tendency to routinization, which is everywhere 
operative, and as rule has rapidly won out. Charisma is a pheno- 
menon typical of prophetic religious movements or of expansive 
political movements in their early stages. But as soon as the 
position of authority is well established, and above all as soon 
control over large masses of people exists, it gives way to the forces 
of every-day routine. 

2. One of the decisive motives underlying all cases of the 
routinization of charisma is naturally the striving for security. This 
means legitimization, on the one hand, of positions of authority 
and social prestige, on the other hand, of the economic advantages 
enjoyed by the followers and sympathizers of the leader. Another 
important motive, however, lies in the objective necessity of adapta- 
tion of the patterns of order and of the organization of the adminis- 
trative staff to the normal, every-day needs and conditions of carry- 
ing on administration. In this connexion, in particular, there are 
always points at which traditions of administrative practice and of 
judicial decision can take hold; since these are needed both by the 
normal administrative staff and by those subject to its authority. 
It is further necessary that there should be some definite order 
introduced into the organization of the administrative staff itself. 
Finally, as will be discussed in detail below, it is necessary for 
the administrative staff and all its administrative practices to be 
adapted to every-day economic conditions. It is not possible for 
the costs of permanent, routine administration to be met by 

booty,’’ contributions, gifts, and hospitality, as is typical of the 
pure type of military and prophetic charisma. 

3. The process of routinization is thus not by any means con- 
I fined to the problem of succession and does not stop when this has 
‘ been solved. On the contrary, the most fundamental problem is that 

of making a transition from a charismatic administrative staff, and 
the corresponding principles of administration, to one which is 
j adapted to every-day conditions. The problem of succession, how- 
ever, is crucial because through it occurs the routinization of the 

2 This last is particularly conspicuous at the prei&ent time (1920) 
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charismatic focus of the structure. In it, the character of the 147 
leader himself and of his claim to legTtimacy is altered. This 
process involves peculiar and characteristic conceptions which are 
understandable only in this context and do not apply to the problem 
of transition to traditional or legal patterns of order and types of 
administrative organization. The most important of the modes of 
meeting the problem of succession are the charismatic designation 
of a successor and hereditary charisma. 

4. As has already been noted, the most important historical 
example of designation by the charismatic leader of his own suc- 
cessor is Eome. For the this arrangement is attested by tradi- 
tion; while for the appointment of the dictator and of the co- 
emperor and successor in the principate, it has existed in historical 
^^imes. The way in which all the higher magistrates were invested 
wTth the %')n^eTtum shows clearly that they also were designated as 
successors by the military commander, subject to recognition by the 
citizen army. The fact that candidates were examined by the 
magistrate in office and that originally they could be excluded on 
what were obviously arbitrary grounds shows clearly what was the 
nature of the development. 

5 The most important examples of designation of a successor by 
the charismatic followers of the leader are to be found in the election 
nf bishops, and partirularly of the Pope, by the original system 
of design. i Lion by the clergy and rocogmdon by the lay eommunitv. 
The investigation'- of V. Stu(z have made it probable that though 
it was later altered, tlie oloftion of the Gorman emperor was 
modelled ou thal of the bishopb He was designatocl by a gioup of 
qualified priures and recognized by the ‘‘ people,” (hat is. ihose 
bearino* arms Similar arrangemenls are vei\ coiniiion 

G Tile cda^rtieal ea^e ul the development of- boroditarv charisma 
is that of cu'-le in India. All occnpalional ciiialificatjons, and in 
' particular all the qualification^ for pc)>ition^ oF authoniy and 
power, have there come to he r(‘garded as siiictly bound to the 
inheritance of charisma Eligibility for iiofs, nivolviiig govern- 
ing ])o\\ers, was liimtorl to members of the ro;^al luuship group, the 
fiefs being granted by the eldest of the group. All type- of religions 
office, including* the extraordinarily iiiipcrtant and infiiieniial posi- 
tion of (^uni. the Jirccfcin cle Vdme, were treaiecl bound to hcredi- 
lary chaiTsmahc qualities The same is true ot all sorts of relations 
to traditional customeis and of all posnioiis in the village organiza- 
tion, such as priest, barber, laundr>iuan, watchman, &o Tlie 
foundation of a sect always meant the development of a hereditary 
hierarchy, as was true also of Taoism in China Also in the 
Japanese feudal ” ^1ate, before the iiitroclucuon of a patrimonial 
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14? officialdom on tlie Clmiese model, wliicli tlien led to praebends and 
a new feudalization, social organization was based purely on lieredi- 
tary cliarisnia 

Tbis kind of hereditary charismatic right to positions of 
authority has been developed in similar ways all over the world. 
Qualification by virtue of individual achievement has been replaced 
by qualification by birth. This is everywhere the basis of the 
development of hereditary aristocracies, in the Roman nobility, in 
the concept of the stiri^s regia, which Tacitus describes among the 
Germans, in the rules of eligibility to tournaments and monasteries 
in the late Middle Ages, and even in the genealogical research 
carried on on behalf of the parvenue aristocracy of the United 
States Indeed, this is to he found everywhere where a differentia- 
tion of hereditary social classes has become established. 

The following is the principal relation to economic conditions 
The process of routinization of charisma is in very important 
respects identical with adaptation to the conditions of economic 
life, since this is one of the principal continually-operating forces 
in every-day life. Economic conditions in this connexion play a 
leading role and do not constitute merely a dependent variable 
To a very large extent thfe transition to hereditary charisma or the * 
charisma of office serves in this connexion as a means of legitimiz- 
ing existing or recently acquired powers of control over economic 
goods. Along with the ideology of loyalty, which is certainly by 
no means unimportant, allegiance to hereditary monarchy in par- 
ticular is very strongly influenced by the consideration that all 
inherited property and all that which is legitimate^ acquired 
would be endangered if subjective recognition of the sanctity of 
succession to the throne were eliminated. It is hence by no means 
fortuitous that hereditary monarchy is more acceptable to the pro- 
pertied classes than, for instance, to the proletariat 

Beyond this, it is not possible to say anything in general terms, 
which would at the same time be substantial and valuable, on the 
relations of the various possible modes of adaptation to the economic 
order. This must he reserved to a special investigation. The 
development of a praebeiidal structure, of feudalism and the appro- 
priation of all sorts of advantages on a hereditary charismatic basis, 
may in all cases have the s.ame stereotyping effect on the economic 
order if they develop from charismatic starting points as if they 
developed from patrimonial or bureaucratic origins. The imme- 
diate effect of charisma in economic as in other connexions is usually 
strongly revolutionary ; indeed, often destructive, because it means 
new modes of orientation. But in case the process of routinization 
leads in the direction of traditionalism, its ultimate effect may be 
exactly the reverse ^ 

3 The economics of charismatic revolutions will have to he discussed separately. 
It IS by no means the same in all cases. 
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12b. Feudalism 

Tlie case noted above, under sec 12, ^3 — namely that of the 
Fief — requires separate discussion This is because a type of struc- 
ture of authority may develop out of it, which is different both from 
patrimonialisni and from hereditary charisma and which has had 
very great historical significance; namely, feudalism. The two 
genuine sub-types which will be distinguished are the feudalism 
which is based on fiefs and that based on benefices ^ All other 
fornjs in which the use of land is granted in exchange for military 
services really have a patrimonial character and therefore will not 
he dealt with separately. The different kinds of benefices will not 
he distinguished until later, when they can be discussed in detail. 

A — ^A fief involves the following elements : — 

(1) The appropriation of powers and rights of exercising 
authority. Appropriation as a fief may apply only to powers 
relevant within the individual household or loudgetary unit or it 
may he extended to include those belonging to the corporate group. 
The latter type may he restricted to economic rights — that is, 
fiscal rights — or it may also inclnde imperative control over the 
members of the group. Fiefs are granted in return for specific 
services. Normally they are primarily of a military character, hut 
may also include administrative functions. 

{2') The grant oi ilie lief a vcrv sjpecdic iorm Tt is carried 

out on a basis which j)iirely personal for the lifetime of the lord 
and of the lecipioni oi the fief, his vU's^al 

(3) The relationship c'^tabli'^hcd by ji (‘onuaci, llius it is pre- 
supposed that the Aussal i^ a free iiian 

(4) Tu the typo of winch is here troaied as iho feudausm 
bas<'d on fiefs, the recipient is a person who carries on a specific 
social class tradition/ that ot a * knigbl 

(n) The contract of fealiv i^ nor an ordinary business contract, 
but e'jfablislie^ a relation oi perbonal fcolidarify which, though 
nainrallv unequal, iiisolves recipiocal obligations of loyalty. These 
obligations are upheld by the social chibs honour of the knight and 
arc <learly delimited 

it was pointed oul above*' tbai the object ot appro|)riation as a 
fiei may be only the land, whereas the jio^itioii as such retains its 
oiiginally charismatic character On the other hand, powers and 
authority muA also, in addition to land, be apjirojiriated. The 
liacMUoii ieiuh to take place v.heii iieU are ajipropruitod on a 
horoditaiy basJ‘> subject only lo the condition tluit 6*acli new vassal 
M ill ])ledge f(‘alty lo his lord and ihe existing NU'^sals will do so to a 

« Lihtnsfoiidalif>77}vc find Pfrinidcnfcudal/STm^s 

’ Standit>c/i>' Lahe/u^/uh} >inr/ 
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149 new lord. It is fiirilier promoted ty tte ability of a feudal adminis- 
trative staff to compel the granting of fiefs because all fiefs are 
treated as sources of support for tbe members of tbeir class. 

Tbe first step, tbe transition to a hereditary basis, took place 
relatively eaidy in tlie Middle Ages; tbe second, later in tbe course 
of its development. Tbe struggles of kings and princes with tbeir 
vassals were above all directed, tbougb usually not explicitly, 
toward tbe elimination of tbis principle, since it made impossible 
tbe establishment and tbe command of a personal patrimonial 
administration on tbe part of tbe lord. 

B. — Tbis type of feudalism has never been historically realked 
in tbe completely pure type any more than has pure patrimonialism. 
But to tbe extent that it has been approximated, it has bad the 
f ollowing principal consequences : — 

(1) Tbe authority of tbe chief is reduced to tbe likelihood that 
the vassals will voluntarily remain faithful to tbeir oaths of fealty. 

(2) Tbe political corporate group is completely replaced by a 
system of relations of purely personal loyalty between tbe lord and 
bis vassals and between these in turn and tbeir own sub-vassals 
( sub-inf eudation) and so on. Only a lord’s own vassals are bound 
by fealty to him; whereas they in turn can claim tbe fealty of tbeir 
own vassals, and so on. 

(3) Only in tbe case of a felony ” does tbe lord have a right 
to deprive bis vassal of bis fief, and tbe same in turn applies to tbe 
vassal in bis relation to bis own vassal. When such a case, how- 
ever, arises, in enforcing bis rights against a vassal who has broken 
tbe oath of fealty, tbe lord is dependent on tbe help of bis other 
vassals or on tbe passivity of tbe sub-vassals of tbe guilty party. 
Either source of support can only be counted on when tbe relevant 
group recognizes that a felony has actually been committed. He 
cannot count on the non-interference of sub-vassals unless tbe 
higher lord has at least been able to secure recognition on tbeir 
part of tbe principle that a struggle against an overlord is an 
exceptional state. Lords have always attempted to establish this 
principle but often without success. 

(4) There is a hierarchy of social rank corresponding to the 
hierarchy of fiefs through the process of sub-inf eudation. In the 
SoMiJi^enspieffel, it is called tbe Heerschilde. Tbis is not, however, 
a hierarchy of authority in the bureaucratic sense. Eor whether 
an order or a decision can be challenged and to what authority 
appeal can be made is in principle a matter for the royal court. It 
does not follow tbe hierarchy of feudal relationships. It is 
theoretically possible for the judicial authority to be granted as a 
fief to some associate of its legal possessor, but in practice this was 
not often the case 
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(5) The elcmonib td the pO])u]al7on who do not hold fieis uivolv- 149 
ing ^omc cleinonl of patrimonial or other political aiitlionty are 
subjects that is, they are patrimonial depeiidonis Thej' are 
dopendcni on ihe holdois of fielb, on ihe one hand, in that their 
traditional status, parliciilar]\ clas^ ■flatus, doleiinniea or permits U, 
or on ihe other far as Ihe coorciTe power in ihe hands of 1ho 
posso^’^ors of military fiefs compels li, since lliey are io a laro'e 
extern defenceless Tuti us the supreme lord is under ohlio’aiion to 
giant land in ticl, thobO who do not hold dels are always under ihe 
authority ot a lord; the rule, 'nvllc feire a‘«7?.v seu/nei/rV, holds. The 
sole survival of the old immediate political power is the principle, 
which IS alniobi always rocogniy.ed, that political authority, par- 
tieiilarly judicial authority, ib turned oA'er io ihe cdiicf whenever 
he is personally preseni 

^ ^ (G) Powers oier ihc individual hndgeiury unit, including 
domairK slaves and serfs, the fhcal rights of the political group to 
the receipt of taxcb and contributions^ and spocificully politn^al 
pcweib 01 jurisdiction and coiujinUiou to military service — thu'. 
powei*’. over free men- are all objects ol leu dal grants in the same 
way ft is^ however^ Ubual for the ''•tricily political powers (o j| 5 Q 
subject to special regnlalion.^ 

It 15 usual for political poweib to be Kilh appropriated in the 
same way as projierty right=> in fief There are, however, iiumcruub 
transitional fornib and irregularities Thoie is. nevertheless, one 
conspicuous iiniformiTy, namely the exi^leiKo of n class dislinciton 
heUvooii those enjoving only puiely' ocouoinie or fiscal rights and 
iho.se w’iih btrrrily political powers, nutahly judicial and militarv 
authority Only ihe latter are political viibsals. 

Jt goes without baying that whenever* thib iype of feudalism 
highly developed, the atatus of supremo authority is precarious 
This i^ beeaUbO Ji is always very d(^penclen1 on the voluntary 
obedience and hence the purely personal loyalty of the nnunbers of 
ihe administrative staff who, by virtue of the feudal structure, are 
themselves m jiosscssion of the means of adiiimibtration. Ilcnco, ihe 
struggle for powrer, which is always latent in auihoritdriaii struc- 
tures, comes to bo chionic between a lord and his vasbdlb The 
ideal extent of feudal autlioiity has never boon effoc lively carried 
out in practice or remained efleetivo on a peiniaiieiu hiibib 

The feudal chief ma\ at tempi io meol this bituation in one of 
ihe following wa 3 ^s : — 

(a) He may not rely on the piiicly personal lo;\ ally of his 
vassalb, hut may attempt to secure his position hy limning or for- 

^ In cLiicicnt China tho granting ol (*cononii(*. iru'OTne in fiols. and of lornton.il 
authonfy d istiiiguislKHl in name as well as m laci The distinctions in name 

are not hamd in Ihe European Afiddle Ages but theie weic dear distinctions ni 
dass status and in iinineroiTs olber particular points 
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I gQ 1)1(1 ding snb-infendation In case it is merely limited, ke may 
attempt to establish, the principle that the fealty of a sub-vassal 
to his immediate lord is void m case of war against the higher lord. 
Or, if possible, the attempt is made to obligate the sub-vassal to 
direct fealty to him, the liege lord. 

(bj The feudal chief may seek to implement his control of the 
administration of political powers in a variety of ways He may 
grant all the subjects a right of appeal to him or Ins courts. He 
may station supervising agents at the courts of his political vassals. 
He maj^ attempt to enforce a right to collect taxes from the subjects 
of all his vassals. He may appoint certain officials of the political 
vavssals. Finally, he may attempt to enforce the principle that all 
political aiilhority is forfeited to him in his personal presence or 
beyond that to any agent he designates and that he, as the supreme 
lord, is entitled to try any case in his own court at will. 

It is possible for a supreme lord to attain and maintain his power 
against vassals, as ■well as against other types of holders of appro- 
priated authority, only if he creates or recreates an administrative 
staff under his personal control and organizes it in an appropriate 
manner There are three main possibilities. (1) It may be a patri- 
monial bureaucracy This was to a large extent what happened in 
the European Middle Ages and in Japan in the Bakiifu of the 
Shogun, who exercised a very effective control over the feudal 
dai7nyos. (2) It may be an extra-patrimonial staff recruited from 
a cdass with literary education. The principal examples are clerical 
^ officials, whether Christian, Brahman, Buddhist, Lamaist, or 
Mohammedan, or Humanists, such as the Confucian scholars in 
China. ^ (3) Or it may be a group of technically trained officials, 
particularly legal and military specialists. This was proposed in 
China in the 11th century by Wang An Shi, but bj- that time it 
was directed against the classical scholars and not the feudal 
magnates. In the Western world, such a bureaucracy was recruited 
for civil administration from uni versa ty-^trained men. In the 
Church the primary training was in the Canon Law, in the State, the 
Homan Law In England, it was the Common Law, which had, 
however, been rationalized under the influence of Eoman modes of 
thought. In this development lie the seeds of the modern Western 
state. The development of military organization in the Western 
world took a somewhat different course. The feudal organization 
was first replaced by capitalistic military entrepreneurs, the con- 
doUierh, These structures were in turn appropriated by the terri- 
torial princes with the development of a rational administration of 

8 Tins was common in western feudalism, but often was initiated by the admmis- 
trative staff in the interest of their own power. The same was true of the alliance of 
princes in China m 630 b.c 

9 On the peculiarities of such groups and their immense importance for cultural 
development, see chap iv (not in completed part — ^Ed ) 
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royal finance from tlie ITtli century on In England and France, 151 
it happened somewhat earlier 

This struggle of the feudal chief with his feudal administrative 
stafi in the Western world, though not in Japan, largely coincided 
with his struggle against the power of corporately organized privi- 
leged groups ^ In modern times it everywhere issued in the victory 
of the chief, and that meant of bureaucratic administration. This 
happened first in the Western world, then in Japan and in India, 
and perhaps also China, under the influence of foreign conquest. 
Along with special local power relationships, economic conditions 
have played a very important part in this process in the Western 
wojdd Above all, it was influenced by tbe rise of the bourgeois 
classes in the towns, which had an organization peculiar to Europe.^ 

It was in addition aided by the competition for power by means 
rational — that is, bureaucratic — administration among the 
different states. This led, from fiscal motives, to a crucially 
important alliance with capitalistic interests, as will be shown 
later. 


12c Feudalism Based on Beneeioes and Other Types 

Not every kind of feudalism involves the fief in the Western 
sense. In, addition, there are the following principal types . — 

A. — The Ivpe wboie llie place ol ibc fiol js talccn bv a benefice of 
fi-*.\l sjgm‘fi('aiiee Thi^ wiit, ly])ical of ihe -M ohamincdau Near East 
a-'d of Iiuba under Lbe JMoguN. On the other hand, Ancient 
CliDie^^e foudali'^m befmc ihe ume <d Shi Huang Ti had at leasL ui 
part a structure of fiefs tliough benefices were al^o involved. 
Japanese feudalism al^o invohed fiefs, hui they weie '.iib]ect in the 
ca-e of the Daninjo,^ to a rather ^limgent control on iho pari of the 
siun'eme lord. But here, also, iho fiefv'^ oi the Saiiiiirai and ihe Bake 
often originated in benefices granted lo eoiiri ofh( lalh, winch then 
came to ho a j) propria iod 

T he tvj)o ('f fcudali^iii ba'^C'd on benefit es exi^t'^ vlnm (1) li is a 
qno-tion of the appropnaiion of bciiefice'- which are valued and 
granted accortlmg to the inc.onio (hey yield, and where (2) appro- 
pnation is, in principle, thongh not always cffetuively, tiarnod 
out on a personal basis in accordance with seiYices, ihns involving* 
th(‘ posc=ilnlitv of promotion This wa^. ai hnisi from the legal 
point of vitnv. Hue of the benefices held 1)\ the Turkish Rpahis. 
Finally and above all, (3) li (loo- noi involve primarily a fiee 
individual relation of personal fealty arising from a coiiiract of 
pfi'=onal loyally witb the lord as iho basis of a pariieular fief It 

^ Sfandc roiporatwnerf Notably ecclesiastical and piofessiorial ^lavvjcrs) and 
nrbrjn coinmuiie^ tincl guilds 

^ Ct Webei‘\s study Du Stadf^ Wljl&chafL und Oct>eUscMtj pari 11, ebap 
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151 ifc ratter a matter primarily of fiscal considerations in tte conteKt 
of a system of financing wHcfi is otherwise patrimonial, often 
snltanistic, TMs is for the most part made evident by the fact 
that the sources of income are granted according to a regular system 
of registration. 

152 Though not inevitable, it is very common for the fief to 
originate in a system of provision for the needs of the political 
group on the basis of a purely natural economy and in terms of 
personal obligations. The obligations to personal services and to 
military services are primary. The principal motive is, in place 
of an inadequate military force lacking in training, and of economic 
inadequacy, above all, for the independent provision of satisfactory 
equipment, to organize a well-trained and equipped army of knights 
who are bound to their chief by personal honour The type of 
feudalism based on benefices, on the other hand, usually origina^^ 
in a process of transformation of the organization of finance on a 
money basis. It involves a reversion to financing in kind. The 
following are the principal reasons leading to such a policy : — 

(a) The transfer of the risk involved in fluctuating income to 
an entrepreneur; that is, a sort of tax farming. Rights to such 
income may be transferred in return for undertaking to supply 
certain particular army contingents, such as cavalry, sometimes 
war chariots, armoured troops, supply trains, or artillery, for a 
patrimonial army. This was common in the Chinese Middle Ages. 
Quotas for the army in each of the different categories were estab- 
lished for a particular territorial area. 

Either in addition to this ox alone, fiefs may be established as a 
means of meeting the costs of civil administration and of securing 
tax payments for the royal treasury. This was common in India. 

In return for these various services, in the first instance to enable 
those who undertook them to meet their obligations, there has been 
involved a process of appropriation of governmental power in vary- 
ing degrees and respects. Such appropriation has usually been for a 
limited period and subject to repurchase. But when means to do 
this have been lacking, it has often in fact been definitive. Those 
who hold such definitively appropriated powers then become, at the 
very least, landlords as opposed to mere landowners and often 
come into the possession of extensive governing powers in the 
political organization. 

This process has been typical above all of India. It is the 
source of the powers over land of the Zamindars, the Jagirdars, and 
the TuhfJcd^rs. It is also found in a large part of the IsTear East 
as C. H. Becker has clearly shown — ^he was the first to understand 
the difference from the European fief. The primary basis lies in 
the leasing of taxes. As a secondary consequence, it developed into 
a system of landlordism. The Rumanian Bojars were also tax 
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farmers who on this basis appropriated governing authority. They 162 
are the descendants of the most heterogenioiis society the world has 
CTer seen, of Jews, Grermans, Greeks, and various other elements. 

(b) Inability to pay the contingents of a patrimonial army may 
lead to an usurpation of the sources of taxation on their part, 
which is subsequently legalized. The result is that appropriation 
of the land and of the subjects is carried out by the ofidcers and 
members of the army. 

This was true of the famous Khans of the empire of the Caliphs. 

It was the source or the model for all forms of Oriental appropria- 
tion, including the Mameluke army, which was formally composed 
of slaves. It is by no means inevitable that this should lead to 
systematic registration as a basis for the granting of benefices. But ’ 
this is a readily available course and has often actually been 
» fallowed out It IS not possible yet to discuss how far the fiefs ’’ 
of the Turkish sfohzs were genuine fiefs or whether they were closer 
to benefices. Krom a legal point of view, promotion according to 
achievement was possible. 

It is clear that the two types of feudalism are connected by 
gradual imperceptible transitions and that it is seldom possible to 
classify cases with complete definiteness under one category or the 
other. Furthermore, the type of feudalism based on benefices is 
closely related to a purely iiraebendal organization, and there are 
also gradual transitions in this direction. 

B — If tcnmnoJogical iigour is somewhat relaxed, there niav iii 
addition to ihc fic[ renting on a free conlriuil uith Ibe lord and the 
feudal bencHeo, be bUid to bo two other priucqial type‘s o[ 
feudalism.-'^ 

(1) The so-called Polls “ feudalism, resting on a real or ficii- 
imufc, synoikism ” of landlords. These enjoy equal rights in the 
conduct of a purely miliiarv mode of life wuth high standards of 
class honour. Its economic basis is the cleros/* a plot of land 
which is appropriated by qualified personas on a personal basis and 
passed on by individual hereditary succession. It is cultivated by 
rfie service-:; of iiiifree persons, control over whom is a entorion of 
class status and forms the bat^ivS of provision of military equipment 
This type is found only in Greece, in fully developed form, only 
jjj Sparta, and originated out of the men’s house.*’ Ti has been 
called feudalism ’’ because of the set of con\ eiiiions regulating 
class honour and of tJie element of chivalry m the mode of life of 
a group of landlords. This is hardly legitimate usage In Home 
Ihc term fundus corie-^ponds to the Greek cleros ' There is 
however, no information available about the organization of Llie 
curia, which may have corresponded to the Greek andreion, the 
men'i> house ’* "Wc do not know’ how' lai it was similar to the 
Greek 
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153 The term feudal is often used in a very broad sem^e to 
designate all military classes, institutions and conventions which 
involve any sort of military class privileges. This usage will be 
avoided here as entirely too vague 

(2) The second doubtful type is called feudalism for the opposite 
reason. The fief is present but on the one hand, is not acquired 
by a free contract of personal solidarity either with a lord or with 
equals, but is bestowed by the order of a patrimonial chief On 
the other hand, it may not he administered in the spirit of a 
chivalrous mode of life involving high prestige Finally, both 
criteria may be absent. Thus there may be fiefs held by a 
chivalrous group who, however, are dependent; or, conversely, fiefs 
may he freely acquired but their holders are not subject to a code 
of chivalry Finally, fiefs may he granted to clients, coloni or 
slaves who are employed as fighting forces. All these cases will Ce 
treated here as benefices. 

The ease of a dependent chivalrous class is illustrated by the 
Samurai of Japan Freely recruited soldiers without a chivalrous 
code are known to the Orient; this was probably the origin of the 
Ptolemaic military organization. When the hereditary appropria- 
tion of land has led further to the appropriation of the military 
function as such, the end result is a typical liturgical organization 
of the state. The third type, the use of unfree military forces, is 
typical of the warrior caste of Ancient Egypt, of the Mamelukes of 
Medieval Egypt, and of various other unfree Oriental and Chinese 
military classes. These have not alv^ays been granted rights in 
land, but such an arrangement is common. 

In such cases, it is not correct to speak of feudalism, but 
rather of military classes, which, at least from a formal point of 
view, occupy a negatively privileged position. They will be 
discussed in Chapter IV. 

13. Combinations of the Different Types of Authority 

The above discussion makes it quite evident that imperatively 
co-ordinated groups, which belong only to one or another of these 
pure types, are very exceptional. Furthermore, in relation to 
legal and traditional authority especially, certain important types, 
such as the collegial form and some aspects of the feudal, have 
either not heeln discussed at all or have been barely suggested. In 
general, it should he kept clearly in mind that the basis of every 
system of authority, and correspondingly of every kind, of willing- 
J fness to obey, is a beliefs a belief by virtue of which persons exer- 
cising authority are lent prestige. The composition of this belief 
154 is seldom altogether simple In the case of legal authority,’’ it 
I is never purely legal. The belief in legality cdmes to be estab- 
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lislied and habitual, and this means it is partly traditional 154 
Violation of the tradition may even be fatal to it. Furthermore, 
it has a charismatic element, at least in the negative sense that 
persistent and striking lack of success may be snfEcient to nun any 
government, to xindermiiie its prestige, and to prepare the way for 
^ charismatic revolution For monarchies, hence, it is dangerous to 
lose wars since that makes it appear that their charisma ivS no 
longer genuine. For republics, on the other hand, striking' vic- 
tories may be dangerous in that they put the victorious general in 
a favourable position for making charismatic claims 

Communal groups^ approximating the purely traditional type 
have certainly existed. But they have never been stable indefinitely 
and, as is also true of bureaucratic authority, have seldom been 
without a head who had a personally charismatic status by heredity 
y office Under certain circumstances, the charismatic chief can 
be different from the traditional one. Sometimes everyday econo- 
mic needs have been met under the leadership of traditional 
authorities ; whereas certain exceptional ones, like hunting and the 
quest of booty in war, have had charismatic leadership The 
idea of the possibility of legislation is also relatively ancient, 
though for the most part it has been legitimized by oracles. Above 
alJ, however, whenever the rocrminient of jiu admin wtiaiive ■^tah 
drawn from extra-patrimonial sonr(*es, the result is a Upe of official 
whicli can be diherentiated fiom iho'^e of legal bureau(‘ia(‘ieb only 
in leims ol tne uliimalo basi-s ol their aulhoiity and not 3n terms 
of foimal .■^latu.'^. 

Siiinlarh, entirely pure charummLic aiiihorily. including ihe 
hereditary chaiismaiic type, etc , is rare it is noi iinpo's^ible, as 
in the case of JS'apoleon, for the strictest type of bureaucracy to 
issue diicctly from a chansmaiic moAemeiit; oi\ it not that, all 
sorts of praebendal and feudal types of orgRiiization. Fence, the 
kind of terminology a'nd classification set foilh above bat, in no 
sense the aim — indeed, it could not have it — to be exhaustive or 
to confine the whole of historical reality in a rigid scheme Its 
usefulness is denv^ed from the fact that in a given case it is possible 
10 distingLimh what aspects of a given organized gioup can legiti- 
mately be identified as falling under or approximating to one or 
another of those categories For ceitain purposes this is unques- 
tionably an important advantage 

For all ttpes of auihoiiTy the fact of the existence and con- 
tinual functioning oL an admiiiisilrative staff vital For the 
habit ot obedience cannol be maintained without organized activity 
directed 1o the applicalion and onforceinent of the orde.i It is, 
indeed, ihe existence of such aciivity which is usually meant by 
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164tli6 term organizatioii.” For this to exist in turn, it is essential 
that theie should he an adequate degree of the solidarity of interests, 
both on the ideal and material levels, of the members of the 
adniiiHstrative staff with their chief. It is fundamental in under- 
standing the relation of the chief to these members that, so far as 
this solidarity exists, the chief is stronger than any individual 
member but is weaker than the members taken together. It is, 
however, by no means necessary for the members of an administra- 
tive staff- to enter into any deliberate agreement in order to obstruct 
or even consciously oppose their chief so successfully that the 
leadershiji of the chief becomes impotent. Similarly, any indivi- 
dual who sets out to break up a system of imperative control must, 
if he IS going to take over the position of power, build up an 
administrative staff of his own, unless he is in a position to count 
on the connivance and co-operation of the existing staff against ^ 
their previous leader. 

Solidarity of interest with a chief is maximised at the point 
where both the legitimacy of the status of* the members and the 
provision for their economic needs is dependent on the chief retain- 
ing his position. For any given individual, the possibility of 
escaping this solidarity varies greatly according to the structure. 
It IS most diflicult where there is complete separation from the 
means of administration, thus in purely traditional patriarchal 
structures, under pure patrimonialism and in bureaucratic organi- 
zations xesti'ng on formal rules. It is easiest where fiefs or benefices 
have been appropriated by socially privileged groups. 

It is most important, finally, to realize that historical reality 
involves a continuous, though for the most part latent, conflict 
between chiefs and their administrative staffs for appropriation 
a*nd expropriation in relation to one another. For the development 
of culture as a whole, it has been crucial in what way this struggle 
155 has worked out and what has been the character of the class of 
officials dependent upon him which has helped the chief win out 
in his struggle against the feudal classes or other groups enjoying 
appropriated powers. In different cases it has been a ntually 
trained type of educated class, the clergy, purely secular clients, 
household officials, legally trained persona, technically specialized 
financial officials, or private individuals without official status/ 

One of the reasons why the character of these struggles and of 
their outcome has been so important, not only to the history of 
administration as such, but to that of culture generally, is that 
the type of education has been determined by them and with it the 

4 Honoratioren. There is no good English equivalent term. It refers to persons 
performing functions and exercising authority who do not depend on the position 
as a major source of income and generally enjoy an independent status in the 
social structure — ^Ed. 
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modes in whicli different social strata tave "been subject to different 155 
types of educational influence 

1. Botk tbe extent and the way in which the members of an 
administrative staff are bound to their chief will vary greatlv 
according to whether they receive salaries, opportunities for profit, 
allowances or fiefs It is, however, a factor common to all of 
these that anything which endangers the legitimacy of the chief 
who^'has granted and who guarantees them, tends ut the same time 
to endanger the legitimacy of these forms of income and the posi- 
tions of power and prestige in the social system which go with 
membership in the administrative staff. This is one of the reasons 
why legitimacy, which is often so much neglected in analyzing 
such phenomena, plays a crucially important role. 

^ 2. The history of the dissolution of the older system of legiti- 

mate authority in Germany during and immediately after the 
World War is instructive in this connexion. The War, on the one 
hand, went far to break down the authority of tradition; and the 
German defeat involved a tremendous loss of prestige for the govern- 
ment, These factors combined with systematic habituation to 
illegal behaviour, undermined the amenability to discipline both in 
the army and in industry and thus prepared the way for the over- 
throw of the older authority. At the same time, the way in which 
the old administrative staff continued to function and the way in 
\\hjch Its systoTn of order was simply taken over by the new supreme 
auUiorilics, is a striking example ol the exUml to which, under 
rationalized bureauciatir condiiion^J, the iodividiial member of such 
a staff IS iTiesrapably bound to his technical function As i1 has 
been noted above, this fact m by no mean«! adec[uately explained 
I'v the prhaie economic intorosts of the members — their concern 
‘fo»- their jobs, salaries and poohions — although li goes without say- 
ing that these I'unsidorations were nol unimportant to tlu' great 
majoriLy of officiaU In addition it) tins, however, the disiniorosted 
ideological factor has been crucial, hor the bicakdown of admmis- 
tmliTe organization would, under such conditions have meant a 
breakdown of the provision of the whole populatioU; including, of 
course, the ofRcials themselves, wuth even the most element ary 
necessities of life Hence an appeal was made to the sense of duty 
of officials, and thi'? rras successful Indeed the objective necessity 
of this attitude has been recognized even by the previous holders 
of pow’er and their symjiathizeTs 

3. In the course of the present revolution in Germany, a new 
administratiTe staff came into being in the Soviets of woikers and 
soldiers. In the fii-.t place it was necessary to develop a technique 
of oiganizmo the=»e new staffs rurthormoro, their development 
was closely dependent on the War, notably the possession of 
V 3o3 
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155 weapons by tbe revolutionary element. Witliout tliis factor the 
revolution would not have been possible at all.^ It was only by 
the rise of charismatic leaders against the legal authorities and by 
the development around them of groups of charismatic followers, 
that it was possible to take power away from the old authorities. It 
was furthermore only through the maintenance of the old bureau- 
cratic organization that power once achieved could be retained. 
Previous to this situation every revolution which has been attempted 
^ under modern conditions has failed completely because of the 
indispensability of trained officials and of the lack of its own 
organized staff The conditions under which previous revolutions 
have succeeded have been altogether different.^ 

The overthrow of authority on the initiative of the adminis- 
trative staff has occurred in the past under a wide variety of condi- 
tion Some form of organization of the members of the staff h^s<r 
always been a necessary prereq^uisite. According to the circum- 
stances, it might have more the character of a conspiracy or more 
that of a general solidarity with corresponding organization. The 
latter is, under the conditions to which the modern official is subject, 
peculiarly difficult; but as the Pussian case has shown, it is not 
altogether impossible As a general rule, however, such types of 
organization do not go further than the kind which is open to 
workers through the ordinary procedure of the strike 

5. The patrimonial character of a body of officials is above all 
manifested in the fact that admission involves a relation of personal 
dependency In the Carolingian system, one became a puer re^is, 
under the Angevins, a faraiharis. Survivals of this have persisted 
for a very long time. 

VI THE THANSEORMATION OF CHARISMA IN AN 
ANTI-AHTHOEITARIAF DIRECTION 

14. The Transformation of Charisma in an Anti- Authoritarian 

Direction 

A charismatic principle which originally was primarily directed 
to the legitimization of authority may be subject to interpretation or 
development in an anti-authoritarian direction. This is true 
166 because the validity of charismatic authority rests entirely on recog- 
nition by those subject to it, conditioned as this is by proof of 
its genuineness. This is true in spite of the fact that this recogni- 
tion of a charismatically qualified, and hence legitimate, person is 

5 This and its historical analogies will be discussed further below 

6 See below, the chapter on the theory of revolutions (This projected chapter 
was apparently never written and no systematic account of revolutions is available 
either in Wtrtschaft und Gesdlschaft or elsewhere in Weber’s published works 
—Ed A 
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treated as a duty. W^lieu tlie organization of tlie corporate gTOXip 156 
undergoes a process of progressive rationalization, it is readily pos- 
sible tbat, instead of recognition being treated as a consecjuence of 
legitimacy, it is treated as tlie basis of legitimacy. Legitimacy, 
that IS, becomes democratic Thus, for instance, designation of 
a successor by an administrative staff may be treated as election 
in advance; while designation by the predecessor is nomination ’’ ; 
whereas the recognition by the group becomes the true election.’’ 

The leader whose legitimacy rested on his personal charisma then 
becomes leader by the grace of those who follow him since the latter 
are formally free to elect and elevate to power as they please and 
even to depose For the loss of charisma and its proof involves the 
loss of genuine legitimacy The chief now becomes the freely 
elected leader. 

^ ^ Correspondingly, the recognition of charismatic decrees and 
judicial decisions on the part of the community shifts to the doctrine 
that the group has a right to enact, recognize or repeal laws, accord- 
ing to their own free will, both in general and for an individual 
case. Under genuinely charismatic authority, on the other hand, 
it is, to be sure, true that conflicts over the correct law may 
actually be decided by a vote of the group. But this takes place 
under the pressure of the feeling that there can be only one correct 
decision and it is a matter of duty to arrive at this. The most 
important transitional type, is the legitimization of authority by 
plebiscite. The commonest examples are to be found in the party 
leadci'N oE ihe modem ^i<ue But ii always present in vhere 
tlio flnef liinivolf lo ho aciiiig on behall oi the masses and 

whore Ins recogniTion is liascd on rlii" Both ilio TsTapoloori'^ are 
classical exanij)ler>^ in spite of the lact liiat legilj-uiizaLion b\ ])lebis- 
cite look place only af(or the seizure oi power by force Tn iho (.ase 
of the second Xapoleou, li wa^ confirmed on llns l)aMS oiler a severe 
loss of piestige RogarcUoss of how real value as an c‘X])r(‘^s^ori 
of ihe po])ulai‘ will inav be regaicled. the plehisciio has been 
fornmllv the specific means of establishing the legitunacy of 
autlioriu on the ba.'-i^ of the free confidence of ilioso sub] eel to 
autlioiily, even though it be only formal or possibly a flciion 

Once the eledivo principle har> been applied lo ihe chief by a 
proce'vs of reinterpretation oE cAiirisma, it max be extended to the 
administrative staff Eleciive oiiirials ulio.-'O legilimacv is derived 
from the confidence of those subject to ilieir aiitlioritv and to recall 
if (jonfidcnco ceases lo exist, aie typical of c ortain types of demo- 
craeies. for instance the lulled States They are not buicjau- 
cratie ” types Bi‘cause they have an niclepeudent ‘-.ourco of 
legitimacy, they arc not '='ii‘ongly integrated in a hierarchical order 
To a large extent their ‘ pioinouun ” is not influenced hx their 
superiors and coiiOftjiondLngly, ilieir functions* are not coiiirollcd. 

^ ^ 35:) 
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156 Til ere are analogies in other cases where several charismatic 
structures j which are qualitatively heterogenioiis, exist side by side^ 
as in the relations of the Dalai Lama and the Taschi Lama. An 
• administrative structure organized in this way is, from a technical 
point of view, a greatly inferior instrument of precision as com- 
pared with the bureaucratic type consisting of appointed officials. 

1. The use of the plebiscite as a means of legitimizing leader- 
ship on a democratic basis is the most conspicuous type in which 
democracy is combined with an important role of leadership In 
its fundamental significance it is a type of charismatic authority 
in which the authoritarian element is concealed, because the tradi- 
tional position of the leader is held to be dependent on the will of 
those over whom he exercises authority and to be legitimized only 
by this will. In actual fact the leader, in this case the demagogue, 
is able to influence action by virtue of the devotion and trust h^s ^ 
political followers have in him personally. In the first instance 
his power is only a po-wer over those recruited to his following, but 
in case, with their aid, he is able to attain positions of wider 
authority it may extend to the political group as a whole The type 
is best illustrated by the dictators ’’ who have emerged in the 
revolutions of the ancient world and of modern times. Examples 
are : the Greek Aisymnetes and the tyrants and demagogues ; in 
Rome the Gracchi and their successors, in the Italian ciiy states the 
Capitam del 'pofolo; and certain types of political leaders in the 
German cities such as emerged in the democratic dictatorship of 
Zurich In modern states the best examples are the dictatorship 
of Cromwell, an^ the leaders of the French Revolution and of the 
First and Second Empire. Wheiever attempts have been made to 
legitimize this kind of exercise of power legitimacy has been sought 
in recognition by the sovereign people through a plebiscite The 
leader’s personal administrative vStaff is recruited in a charismatic 
form usually from able people of humble ongiii. In Cromwell’s 
157 ease, religious qualifications were taken 'into account. In that of 
Robespierre along with personal dependability also certain 
ethical qualities. Hapoleon was concerned only with personal 
ability and adaptability to the needs of hzs imperial rule of 
genius.” 

At the height of revolutionary dictatorship the position of a 
member of the administrative staff tends to be that of a person 
entrusted with a specific ad hoc task subject to recall. This was 
true of the role of the agents of the Committee of Public Safety.” 
When a certain kind of communal dictators” have been swept 
into power by the reform movements in American, cities the tend- 
ency has been to grant them freedom to appoint their own staff. 
Thus both traditional legitimacy and formal legality tend to be 
equally ignored by the revolutionary dictator. The tendency of 
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patriarclial autlionties, in the administration of justice and in 157 
their other functions, has been to act in accordance with substan- 
tive ideas of justice, with utilitarian considerations and in terms 
of reasons of state. These tendencies are paralleled by the revolu- 
tionary tribunals and by the substantive postulates* of justice of 
the radical democracy of Antiquitj^ and of modern socialism.’’* The 
piDcess of routmization or revolutionary charisma then brings with 
it changes similar to those brought about by the corresponding 
process in other respects. Thus the development of a professional 
army in England is derived from the principle of free choice in 
the participation in religious struggles in the days of Cromwell, 
Similarly, the French system of admanistration by prefects is 
derived from the charismatic administration of the revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship. ^ 

2. The introduction of elected officials always involves a radical 
alteration in the position of the charismatic leader. He becomes 
the servant of those under his authority. There is no place 
for such a type in a technically rational bureaucratic organization. 

He IS not appointed by his superiors and the possibility of promo- 
tion IS not dependent on their judgment. On the contrary, his 
position IS derived from the favour of the persons whose action he 
controls Hence he is likely to be little interested in the prompt 
and strict observance of discipline which would be likely to win 
the favour of superiors. The tendency is rather for electoral 
positions to become autocephalous spheres of authority It is in 
general not possible to attain a high level of technical administra- 
tive efficiency wuth an elected staff of officials. This is illustrated 
by a comparison of the elected officials in the individual states in 
the United States with the appointed officials of the Federal 
Government. It is sinularly shown by comparing the elected com- 
munal officials with the administration of the reform mayors with 
their owui appointed staffs. It is necessary to distinguish the type 
of democracy where positions of authoriijy are legitimized by 
plebiscite from that which attempts to dispense with leadership 
altogether. The latter type is characterized by the attempt to 
reduce to a minimum the control of some men over others. 

It is characteristic of the democracy which makes room for 
leadership^ that there should in general be a highly emotional type 
of devotion to and trust in the leader This accounts for a tendency 
to favour the type of individual who is muost spectacular, who 
promises the most, or who employs the most effective propaganda 
measures in the competition for leadership. ' This is a natural basis 
for the utopian component which is found in all revolutions. It 

7 This will be further discussed m the Sociology of Law 

8 Fulife.rde,irhokratic, 
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157 also indicates tlie limitations on the level of rationality which, m 
the modern world, this type of administration can attain. Even 
in America it has not always com^ up to expectations 

The following are the principal relations to the economic order * 

1. The anti-anthoritarian direction of the transformation of 
charisma normally leads into the path of rationality. If a ruler is 
dependent on recognition by plebiscite he will usually attempt to 
support his regime by an organization of ofidcials which functions 
promptly and efficiently He will attempt to consolidate the loyalty 
of those he governs either by winning glory and honour in war or 
by promoting their material welfare, or under certain circum- 
stances^, by attempting to combine both. Success in these will be 
regarded as proof of the charisma His first aim will be the 
destruction of traditional, feudal patrimonial and other types of ^ 
authoritarian powers and privileges. His second main aim will 
have to be to create economic interests which are bound up with 
his regime as the source of their legitimacy. So far as, in pursuing 
these policies, he makes use of the formalization and legalization 
of law he may contribute greatly to the formal rationalization of 
economic activity. 

2. On the other hand, plebiscitary regimes can easily act so as 
to_ weaken the formal rationality of economic activity so far as 
their interests in legitimacy, being dependent on the faith and 
devotion of the masses, forces them to impose substantive ideas of 
justice in the economic sphere. This will result in an administrat- 
tion of justice emancipated from formal procedures, and in all sorts 
of rationing and control of both production and consumption which 
breaks down the formal character of the judicial process and of 
administration This tendency will be dominant so far as the 

158 leader is a social dictator. It is a tendency which is by no 
means confined to the modern socialist type. When it is and when 
it is not socialistic in the modern sense and what are the 
consequences cannot yet be discussed. 

3. The presence of elective officials is a source of disturbance to 
formally rational economic life. This is true in the first place because 
such officials are primarily elected according to party affiliations 
and not technical competence Secondly, the risks of recall or of 
failure of re-election make it impossible to pursue a strictly objec- 
tive course of decision and administration, without regard to 
such consequences. There is, however, one type of case where the 
unfavourable effects for the rationality of economic activity are 
not evident. This is true where there is a possibility of applying 
the economic and^ technical achievements of an old culture to new 
areas. In this case, the means of production are not yet appro- 
priated and there is a sufficiently wide margin so that the almost 
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inevitable corruption of elected officials can be taken account of 158 
as one of tbe cost factors and large scale profits still be attained. 

Tbe classical example of a favourable effect on economic 
rationality is to be found in tbe two Napoleonic regimes. Under 
Napoleon I tbe Code Napoleon introduced compulsory division of 
estates by inberitance and destroyed all tbe traditional autborities 
in French society. It is true tbat bis regime created wbat almost 
amounted to fiefs for bis deserving followers, and tbat tbe soldiers 
got almost everything, tbe citizen nothing. But this was compen- 
sated for by national glory and on the whole tbe small bourgeois 
were relatively well off Under Napoleon III there was a conscious 
adoption of tbe motto of Louis Pbillipe enricbissez-vous,’’ 
Grand scale buildilig was carried out but there was also tbe Credit 
Mobilier affair with its well-known scandal. 

^ ^ Tbe tendencies of social dictatorship '' are classically illus- 
trated by tbe Greek democracy of tbe Periclean age and of 
subsequent times. In Rome tbe jurors who tried a case were 
bound by the instructions of tbe Praetor and decisions followed 
tbe formal law\ But in tbe Greek Courts decisions were made in 
terms of substantive justice. In effect, this meant, they were 
decided by sentimentality, flattery^ demagogic invective and 
humour This can be clearly seen in tbe orations written by 
tbe Athenian rhetors. Analogous phenomena are found in Rome 
only in tbe case of such political trials as Cicero participated in. 

Tbe consequence was tbat tbe development of formal law and 
formal jurisprudence in tbe Roman sense became impossible. For 
tbe Heliaia was a “ people's court " directly comparable to tbe 
revolutionary tribunals of tbe French Revolution and of tbe Soviet 
phase of tbe post-war revolution in Germany. Tbe jurisdiction of 
these lay tribunals was by no means confined to politically relevant 
cases. On tbe other band, no revolutionary movement in England 
has ever interfered with tbe administration of justice except in 
cases of major political significance. It is true tbat there was a 
considerable arbitrary element in tbe decisions of tbe justices 
of tbe peace, but this applied only within a sphere which did not 
involve tbe interests of property. It was confined to police cases. 

Tbe United States of America is tbe classical example of tbe 
third type of influence. As late as tbe early nineteen hundreds 
tbe author inquired of American workers of English origin why 
they allowed themselves to be governed by party henchmen who 
were so often open to corruption. Tbe answer was, in tbe first 
place, tbat in such a big country even though millions of dollars 
* were stolen or embezzled there was still plenty left for everybody, 
and secondly, tbat these professional politicians were a group which 
even workers could treat with, contempt whereas technical officials 
of tbe German type would as a group lord it over " tbe workers* 
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158 A more detailed discDSsion of relations to economic activity will 
have to be left for vspecial treatment.*^ 

VII. COLLEGIALITY AND THE SEPARATION OE 
POWERS 

15 . COLLEGIALITY AND THE SePABATION OP POWEBS 

On either a traditional or a rational basis authority may be 
limited and controlled by certain specific means. The present 
concern is not with the limitations of authority as such, whether 
it is determined by tradition or by law This has already been 
sufficiently discussed. Just now it is rather a question of specific 
social relationships and groups which have the function of limiting 
authority. 

1. Patrimonial and feudal regimes generally have their 
authority limited by the privileges of social class groups. This 
type of limitation is most highly developed when there is a separa-- 
tion of powers on a class basis. ^ This situation has already been 
discussed. 

2. A bureaucratic organization may be limited and indeed mast 
be by agencies which act on their own authority alongside the 

159 bureaucratic hierarchy This limitation is inherent in the legal 
type at its highest level of development because administrative 
action is restricted to what is in conformity with rules. Such limit- 
ing agencies have the following principal functions : (a) control 
and possibly a subsequent test of adherence to rules ; (b) a monopoly 
of creation of the rules which govern the action of officials com- 
pletely, or at least of those which define the limits of their indepen- 
dent authority; (c) above all a monopoly of the granting of the 
means which are necessary for the administrative function These 
modes of limitation will be discussed separately below. ^ 

3. It is possible for any type of authority to be deprived of its 
monocratic character, which binds it to a single person^ by the prin- 
ciple of collegiality This may, however, occur in a variety of ways 
with widely varying significance. The follow are the principal 
types : — 

(a) It may be that alongside the monocratic holders of govern- 
ing powers there are other monocratic authorities which, by tradi- 
tion or legislation, are in a position to delay or to veto acts of* the 
first authority. The most important examples are the tribune, and 

9 As at so many other points, the development here referred to was apparently 
never completed The fullest discussion of this point is to he found in the 
Soctology of Law — ^Eu 

1 Btandisclie GewaltenUilung See above, sec 9, p 323 

2 See sec, 16 
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originally tlie Eplior m Antiquity, the Caintmo del im^polo of the 159 
Middle Ages, and tte Soviet of German workers and soldiers and its 
agents in tlie period from tie ninth, of N'oveinber, 1918, until the 
regular administrative organs were freed from the necessity of 
having their acts countersigned by such agencies. 

(b) The second type is precisely the opposite of this, namely the 
arrangement that the acts of an authority which is not monocratic 
must be carried out only after previous consultation and a vote. 
That is, their acts are subject to the rule that a plurality of indivi- 
duals must co-operate for the act to be valid. This co-operation 
may follow the principle of unanimity or of decision by majority. 

(c) In effect closely related to case (a) is that m which, in order 
to weaken monocratic power, a plurality of monocratic officials 
exists, each of whom has equal authority, without specification of 
Junction, In case of conflict over the same function arising, there 
must be a resort either to mechanical means such as lots, rotation, 
or oracles, or some controlling agency must intervene In effect the 
tendency is for each member of the collegial body to have a power of 
veto over the others. The most important example is the colle- 
giality of the Roman magistrates, such as the consuls and the 
praetors 

(d) A type which is closely related to case (b) is that in which, 
although there is an actually monocratic fTimus %nteT ^ares, his acts 
are normally subject to consultation with formally equal members, 
and disagreement in important matters may lead to breaking up the 
collegial body by resignation, thus endangering the position of the 
monocratic chief. The most important example is that of the posi- 
tion of the British Prime Minister in relation to his cabinet. This 
organization has, as is well-known, changed greatly in the conrse 
of its history. The above formulation, however, is suhstantiallv 
correct for most cases in the period of cabinet government. 

Advisory collegial bodies do not necessarily involve a weakening 
of the power of an autocratic chief but may well lead to a temper- 
ing of the exercise of authority in the direction of rationalization. 

It is, however, also possible tbat in effect they should gain the upper 160 
hand over the chief. This is particularly true if they are repre- 
sentative of well-established social classes The following are the 
more important types: — 

(e) The case noted above under (d) is closely related to that in 
which a body whose functions are formally only advisory is attached 
to a monocratic chief. Even though he is not formally bound to 
follow their advice hnt only to listen to it, the failure of his policies 
if this occurs may be attributed to neglect of this advice. The most 
important case is that of the Roman Senate as a body advisory to the 
magistrates. From this there developed an actual dominance over 
the magistrates, chiefly through the Senate's control of finance. The 
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160 Senate was probably actually only an advisory body in tbe early 
days, blit tbroiigb tbe actual control of finance and still more 
tbrougb tbe fact tbat Senators and tbe formally elected magistrates 
belonged to tbe same social class, a situation developed in wbicb tbe 
magistrates were in fact bound by tbe resolutions of tbe Senate 
Tbe formula Si eis placeret,^’ in wbicb tbe traditional lack of 
formal obligation was expressed, came to mean something analogous 
to if you please accompanied by something like a command. 

(f) A somewhat different type is found in tbe case where a 

collegial body is made up of individuals with specified functions. 
In such a case tbe preparation and presentation of a subject is 
assigned to tbe individual technical expert who is competent in tbat 
field or possibly to several experts, each in a different aspect of tbe 
field. Decisions, however, are taken by a vote of tbe body as a 
whole ^ 

Most councils of state and similar bodies in tbe past have more 
or less closely approximated to this type. This was true of tbe 
English Privy Council in tbe period before tbe development of 
cabinet government Though at times their power has been very 
great, they have never succeeded in expropriating monarcbs On 
tbe contrary, under certain circumstances tbe monarch has 
attempted to secure support in bis council of state in order to free 
himself from tbe control of cabinets which were made up of party 
leaders. This attempt was made in England, but without success. 
This type is also an approximately correct description of tbe minis- 
tries or cabinets made up of specialized officials which hereditary 
monarcbs or elective presidents of tbe American type bave appointed 
for their own support. 

(g) A collegial body, the members of wbicb bave specified func- 
tions, may be a purely advisory body. In this case it is open to tbe 
chief to accept or reject their recommendations, according to his 
own free decision. This situation is favourable to a high develop- 
ment of tbe specialization of functions. A good example is tbe 
Prussian organization under Frederick William I. Tbis type is 
always favourable to consolidating tbe power of the chief. 

. (b) The direct antithesis of rationally specialized collegiality is 
a traditional collegial body consisting of elders. Their collegial 
function is primarily to guarantee that tbe law wbicb is applied is 
, really authentically traditional. Sometimes such bodies bave a 
veto power as a means of upholding tbe genuine tradition against 
untraditional legislation. Tbe Gerousia wbicb were found in 
many of tbe Greek city > states are good examples. Tbe Areopagus 
in Athens and tbe Patres in Pome held such a veto power. The 
latter, however, belong primarily in type (1) 

(i) One way of weakening the power of supreme authorities is by 
applying tbe collegial principle to the highest authority whether 
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the {Supremacy be formal or substantive. Several variations of this 160 
tyj>e are found, resembling tbe types already discussed in the above 
paragraph. The powers of individual members of such bodies may 
be assumed in rotation or may be distributed on a permanent basis. 
Such bodies are collegial so long as there is a formal requirement 
that legitimate acts require the participation of all the members. 

One of the most important examples is the Swiss Federal Council, 101 
the members of which do not have clearly defined specialized func- 
tions, while to some extent the principle of rotation is involved. 
Another type of example is found in the revolutionary councils of 
People’s Commissars in Russia, Hungary, and for a short time 
in Germany. In the past such bodies as the Council of Eleven ” 
in Venice and the Colleges of Anzianerh, belong in this category. 

A great many cases of 'collegiality in patrimonial or feudal 
organizations belong in one or another of the following types : — 

(i) They are cases of the distribution of power between socially 
established groups, which may consist in collegial organization of 
an administrative staff, the members of which have a privileged 
social position, or of those who have appropriated certain rights. 

(li) They may, secondly, be cases of collegial organization of 
patrimonial officials which the chief has organized in order to 
counterbalance the power of organized privileged groups. This is 
often the position of the councils of state discussed above under (f) 

(hi) Thirdly, they may be cases of advisory bodies ox sometimes 
bodies with executive authority over which the chief presides or the 
meetings of which he attends or from which at least he receives 
reports Such bodies are generally made up either of technical 
experts or of persons of high social prestige or both In view of the 
increasingly specialized considerations involved in the functions of 
government he may hope, through the advice of such bodies, to 
attain a level of information sufficiently above pure dilettantism so 
that an intelligent personal decision is possible. 

Ill cases of the third type the chief is naturally interested in 
having heterogeneous and even opposed elements represented, 
whether this heterogeneity is one of technical opinions or of 
interest. This is because, on the one hand, he is concerned with 
the widest possible range of information, and on the other with 
being in a position to play the opposing interests off against each 
other. 

In the second type, on the contrary, the chief is often, though 
not always, concerned with uniformity of opinions and attitudes. 
This is a main source of the solidary ’’ ministries and cabinets 
in so called Constitutional states ’’ or others with an effective 
separation of powers. In the first case the collegial body which 
represents the appropriated interests will naturally lay stress on 
uniformity of opinion and solidarity. It is not, however, always 
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161 possible to attain tins since eyery land of appropriation through, 
social privilege creates conflicting interests. 

Tbe first of these types is illustrated by the assemblies of 
estates and the assemblies of vassals ivbicb preceded them, and 
have been found frequently not only in Europe but elsewhere — for 
instance in China The second type is well illustrated by the 
administrative organs which were formed in the early stages of 
the development of modern monarchy and were of a thoroughly 
collegial character. Though not exclusively, they were primarily, 
composed of legal and financial experts. The third type is illus- 
trated by the councils of state of the earlier modern Western mon- 
archies and is also found in other parts of the world. As late as 
the eighteenth century it was not unknown for an Archbishop 
to have a seat in the English cabinet It is typical of these bodies 
that they have been composed of a mixture of socially promine ®t ® 
persons and of specialized officials. 

(k) Where there is a conflict of interests of socially established 
groups it may work out to the advantage of a chief through a 
process of negotiation and struggle with the various groups. For 
organizations which are composed of delegated representatives of 
conflicting interests, whether their basis be in ideal causes, in 
power, or in economic advantage, may at least in external form be 
collegial bodies What goes on within the body is then a process 
of adjustment of these conflicts of interest by compromise. 

This type is present in a crude form wherever there is a 'separa- 
tion of powers, as between socially established groups, in such a 
way that decisions can only be arrived at by a compromise between 
the privileged groups. A more highly rationalized form is built 
up when the delegated members of the collegial bodies are selected 
in terms of their permanent social or class status, or in terms of 

162 the specific interests they represent. In such a body, unless its 
character is radically changed, action cannot result from a vote 
in the ordinary sense but is the outcome of a compromise which is 
either negotiated amotog the interests themselves or is imposed 
by the chiefs after the case for each of the groups involved lias 
been considered 

The peculiar structure of the state based on socially privileged 
groups^ will be discussed more in detail below. The above formula- 
tion applies to such situations as arose through the separation of 
the bodies representing different social groups. Thus in England 
the House of Lords was separated from the House of Commons, 
while the Church did not participate in Parliament at all but had 
its separate Convocations,^^ In Erance, the division came to be 
that of the nobility, the clergy, and the third estate, while in 


2 Standestaat 
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Gennany there were various more complex di visions. These divi-162 
sums made it necessary to arrive at decisions by a procesvs of 
compromise, first within one estate and then between estates. The 
decisions were then generally submitted to the King as recommen- 
dations which he was not necessarily bound to follow. To-day 
there has been a revival of a somewhat similar theory of representa- 
tion by occupational groups The advocates of this proposal for 
the most part fail to see that even under these conditions it would 
not be possible to arrive at genuine agreement but that compromise 
would be inevitable. In so far as free workers’ councils were the 
bodies concerned the tendency would be for questions to he settled 
in terms of the relative economic power of different groups, and 
not hy spontaneous agreement. 

(l) A related case is that where collegial bodies which decide tlungvS 
by vote have been formed out of a plurality or organized groups 
which were previonsly autocephalous and autonomous. In such 
cases a right to a voice in decision is appropriated hy the leaders 
or the delegates of the component groups. Examples are found 
jn the representation of the phyla3, the phratnes and the clans in 
the governing bodies of ancient city states, in the Medieval federa- 
tion of tribes in the time of the ConsuUs^ in the Mercandanza of 
the guilds, 111 the delegates of the craft unions to the executive 
council of a federation of trade unions, in the federal council or 
senate in federal states and finally in the distribution of appoint- 
ments to cabinet posts in coalition imnistries. This last case is 
particularly clear in the case of Switzerland, where posts are distri- 
buted til proportion to the number of votes for each party. 

(m) A rather special case is that of the collegial character of 
elected parliamentary bodies which is hence m need of separate 
treatment. Its composition rests on one of two bases. It is either 
based on leadership, in which case the particular members consti- 
tute the following of leaders, or it is composed of collegial party 
groups without subordination to a specific leader. To understand 
this it is necessary to discuss the structure of parties. 

Except in the case of the monocratic type of collegiality where 
there is mutual veto, collegiality almost inevitably involves 
obstacles to precise, clear, and above all, rapid decision In certain 
irrational forms it also places obstacles in the way of technical 
experts, hut in introducing specialized officials monarchs 
have often found this consequence not altogether unwelcome With 
the progressive increase in the necessity for rapid decision and 
action, however, these obstacles have been increasingly overcome. 
Generally speaking", where collegial bodies have had executive 
authority the tendency has been for the position of the leading 
member to become substantively and even formally pre-eminent. 
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162 Tins is true of tlie positions of the Bishop and the Pope in the 
chnrch and of the Prune Minister in cahinets. Any interevSt in 
reviving the principle of collegiality in actual execiitive functions 
is usually derived from the interest in weakening the power of 
persons in authority. This, in turn, is derived from mistrust and 
jealousy of monocratic leadership, not so much on the part of 
those subject to authority, who are more likely to demand a 

leader, as on the part of the members of the administrative 
staff. This is not only or even jirimarily true of negatively 
privileged groups but is, on the contrary, typical of those enjoying' 
positive privileges Collegiality is in no sense specifically demo- 
cratic.’^ Where privileged groups have had to protect their privi- 
leges against those who were excluded from them they have always 
attempted to prevent the rise of monocratic power Indeed, they 
have had to do so because such a power could always base itsejf 
on the support of the underprivileged Thus, while on the one 

163 hand they have tended to enforce strict equality within the privi- 
leged group they have tended to set up and maintain collegial 
bodies to supervise or even to take over power. 

This was one important factor m the position of the Ephor^ in 
Sparta, of the council in Venice, and of the Senate in Rome before 
the time of the Gracchi and in the time of Sulla It happened 
repeatedly in England in the eighteenth century, in Berne and the 
other Swiss cantons, in the Medieval towns with their collegial 
councils, and in the Mercadanza which represented the merchant 
guilds 'rather than the cmft guilds These last bodies very easily 
came to be controlled by the nobility. 

Collegiality favours greater thoroughness in the weighing of 
administrative decisions. Apart from the considerations already 
discussed, where this is more important than precision and rapidity, 
collegiality tends to be resorted to even to-day. Furthermore, it 
divides personal responsibility, indeed in the larger bodies this 
disappears almost entirely, whereas in monocratic organizations it 
is perfectly clear without question w'here responsibility lies. Large 
scale tasks which require quick and consistent solutions tend in 
general, for good technical reasons, to fall into the hands of mono- 
cratic dictators,” in whom all responsibility is concentrated 

It is impossible for either the internal or the foreign policy of 
great states to be strongly and consistently carried out on a collegial 
basis. The dictatorship of the proletariat for the purpose of 
carrying out the socialization of a society requires an individual 
'' dictator ” with the confidence of the masses. The masses” as 
such are not necessarily adverse to this but the people holding 
power in Parliaments, parties, or, what makes very little difference, 
in '' Soviets,” cannot put up with such a dictator. This type has 
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emerged only in Russia tlirongli the help of military force and 163 
supported hy the interests of the peasants in the solidary main- 
tenance of their newly acquired control of the land. 

Finally, a few remarks may he made which partly summarize 
and partly supplement what has already heen said. From a 
historical point of view, collegiality has had two principal kinds 
of significance. On the one hand it has involved a plurality of 
incumbents of the same office, or a number o£ persons in offices 
whose spheres of authority were, directly competing, each with a 
mutual power of veto. This is primarily a matter of a technical 
separation of powers in order to minimize authority. The most 
conspicuous instance of this type of collegiality is that of the Roman 
magistrates. Their most impoi’tant significance lay in the fact 
that every official act was subject to intercession by a magistrate 
with equal authority, thus greatly limiting the power of any one 
magistrate. But the magistracy remained an individual office 
merely multiplied in several copies. 

The second main type has been that involving collegial decision 
In such cases an administrative act is only legitimate when it has 
been produced by the co-operation of a plurality of people according 
to the principle of unanimity or of majority. This is the type of 
collegiality which is dominant in modern times, though not 
unknown in Antiquity, it is not characteristic of that civilization 
It may involve collegiality in the supreme command and so in the 
direct exercise of authority, only in subordinate functions, or, 
finally, in bodies with an advisory function. 

Collegiality in the supreme authority may be derived from 
tbe following considerations — 

(a) Its basis may lie in the fact that the governing authority has 
arisen from the combination of a plurality of previously auto- 
cephalous groups and that each of these demands its share of power. 
This was true of the synoikism of the ancient city states with 
their councils organized on the basis of clans, phratries, and phylae. 

It was true of the Medieval towns with a council representing the 
important noble families, and of the Medieval guild federations, in 
the guild merchant with its council of representatives of the com- 
ponent guilds. It is also found in the bodies representing tbe com- 
ponent states in modern federal states' and in the collegial structure 
of the ministries which have been built up by party coalitions. 
Collegiality in tbis case is a particular case of the representation 
of social or territorial groups 

(b) It may, secondly, be based on the absence of a leader This 
may in turn result from mutual jealousy among those competing for 
leadership or from the attempt to prevent any individual from 
attaining undue power. It has appeared in most revolutions from 
a combination of these factors, in such forms as a council of officers 
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163 or even soldiers of revolutionary troops or the Committee of Public 
Safety or tlie Councils of People’s Commissars. In normal times of 
peace it lias almost always been the last motive, antipathy to the 
individual strong man/^ which has underlain the establishment 
16'^ of collegial bodies. This has been true of Sivitzerland and of the 
new constitution of Baden In the last case li was the socialists 
wlio most strongly manifested this antijiathy; for fear of such 
centralized powers they sacrificed the strict unification which was 
an absolutely essential condition of successful socialization. The 
most decisive influence m this was the attitude of party officials in 
trade unions, local communities, and party headquarters, all of 
whom were suspicious of the powers of leadership. 

(c) The third basis lies in the independent social position of the 
elements primarily available for positions of power and of the 
social groups monopolizing these positions In this case collegialit^ 
IS the product of an aristocratic regime Every socially privileged 
class fears the type of leader who seeks support in the emotional 
devotion of the masses just as much as the type of democracy with- 
out leaders fears the rise of demagogues.’’ The senatorial regime 
in Home, various attempts to rule through closed councils, and 
the Yenetian and similar constitutions all belong in this category. 

(d) The fourth basis may he in the attempt of monarchs ta 
counteract increasing expropriation at the hands of a technically 
trained bureaucracy In the modern Western state the modern 
type of administrative organization was first introduced at the top 
with the establishment of collegial bodies. This was similar to 
what happened to the patrimonial states oTthe Orient, in China, 
Persia, the Empire of the Caliphs and in the Ottoman Empire, all 
of which served as models for Europe A. monarch is not only 
afraid of the power of particular individuals but hopes above all to 
be in a position, in the votes and counter-votes of a collegial body, 
to hold the balance himself. Eurthermore, since he tends to become 
more and more of a dilletant he can also hope in this way to have 
a better comprehension of the details of administration than if he 
abdicated in favour of individual officials. Generally speaking the 
functions of the highest bodies have been a mixture of advisory 
and executive elements It is only in the field of finance, where 
arbitrariness has particularly irrational consequences, that, as in 
the reform of the Emperor Maximilian, the power of the monarch 
was surrendered to specialized officials at an early stage. In this 
case there were powerful factors forcing the monarch to give way. 

(e) Another basis lies in the need to reconcile the viewpoints of 
different technical specialists and divergent interests, whether 
material or personal, by collegial discussion, that is to make com- 
promise possible. This has been particularly true in the organiza- 
tion of community affairs, which have on the one hand involved 
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highly technical problems which could he appraised in local terms, 164 
and on the other hand have tended to rest heavily on the compromise 
of material interests. This has been true at least so long as the 
masses have put up with control by the classes privileged through 
property and education. The collegiality of ministries rests, from a 
technical point of view, on a similar basis. In Russia and to a less 
extent in Imperial Germany, however, it has not been possible to 
attain effective solidarity between the different parts of the govern- 
ment. The result has been bitter conflict between the different 
agencies. 

The basis in cases (a), (c), and (d) is purely historical. Bureau- 
cratic authority in the modern world has, wherever it has developed 
in large scale associations such as states or metropolitan cities, 
everywhere led to a weakening of the role of collegiality in effective 
control Collegiality unavoidably obstructs the promptness of 
decision, the consistency of policy, the clear responsibility of the 
individual, and ruthlessness to outsiders in combination with the 
maintenance of discipline within the group Hence for these and 
certain other economic and technical reasons in all large states 
which are involved in world politics, where collegiality has been 
retained at all it has been w^eakened in favour of the prominent 
position of the political leader, such as the Prime Minister. A 
similar process has taken place in almost all of the large patrimonial 
organizations, particularly those which have been strictly 
sultanistic. There has again and again been the need for a leading 
personality such as the Grand Vizier in addition to the monarch, 
unless a regime of favourites has provided a substitute. One person 
must carry the responsibility, but from a legal point of view the 
monarch himself could not do this. 

Collegiality as employed in agencies acting under the direction 
of higher authorities has been primarily intended to promote objec- 
tivity and integrity and to this end to limit the power of indivi- 
duals As in respect to the highest authority it has almost every- 
where, for the same reasons, given way to the technical superiority 
of monocratic organizations. This process is illustrated by the fate 
of the governments in Prussia. 

Finally, in purely advisory bodies, collegiality has existed at 
all times and will probably always continue do exist. It has played 
a very important part historically. This has been particularly true 
in cases where the power structure was such that advice sub- 
mitted to a magistrate or a monarch was for practical purposes bind- 
ing. In the present discussion it is not necessary to carry the 
analysis further. 

The type of collegiality under discussion here is always col- * 
legiality in the exercise of imperative control. It is thus a matter 
of bodies which either themselves hold authority or which influence 165 
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165t]ie authorities directly througli their advice. The behaviour of 
assemblies representing social groups and of parliamentary bodies 
will be taken up later 

From a historical point of view it is in terms of collegiality that 
the concept of an administrative organ first came to be fully 
developed. This is because collegial organization has always 
involved a separation of the sphere of office of the members from 
their private affairs, of the staff of officials serving the administra- 
tive body as such from those responsible to the members as private 
individuals and finally of the means of administration from personal 
property. It is thus by no means fortuitous that the history of 
modern administration in the Western World begins with the 
development of collegial bodies composed of technical specialists. 
This has also been true of every permanent organization of patri- 
monial, feudal, or other types of traditional political structures 
though in a different way. The monarchs of the Western World ha^e 
been subject to a gradud.1 process of political expropriation which 
has been made possible by the fact that in their increasing dilet- 
tantism they could not be a match for collegial bodies of officials, 
the members of which were capable of acting harmoniously. If 
officials had been merely individual appointees the obligation of 
personal obedience would have made it far more difficult to main- 
tain consistent opposition to the irrational arbitrary will of the 
monarch. When it became evident that a transition to the rule of 
technical bureaucracy was inevitable the monarch has regularly 
attempted to extend the system of advisory collegial bodies in the 
form of councils of state, in order to maintain his supremacy in 
spite of his lack of technical competence by playing off tbe internal 
dissensions of these bodies against each other. It was only after 
rational technical bureaucracy had come to be finally and irrevoc- 
ably supreme that a need has been felt, particularly in relation to 
parliaments, for solidarity of the highest collegial bodies under 
monocratic direction through a prime minister. With this latest 
development the general tendency of monocracy, and hence bureau- 
cracy, in the organization of administration has become definitively 
victorious. 

1. The significance of collegiality in the early stages of the 
development of modern administration is particularly evident in 
the struggle which the financial bodies, which the Emperor Maxi- 
milian was forced to create to meet the emergencies of the Turkish 
invasions, carried on against his tendency to go over the heads 
of his officials and to issue orders and pledge securities for loans 
, in accordance with every miomentary whim. It was in the sphere 

^ See below part X of this chapter. 

5 Behorde, 
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of finance that the exprojiriation of the monarch began^ for it was 166 
here in the first place that he lacked technical competence This 
development occurred first in the Italian city states with their 
commercially organized system of accounting, then in the Bur- 
gundian and French KingTloms^ in the German teriitorial states, 
and independently of these in the Norman state of Sicily and in 
England. In the Near East the Divans played a similar role, as 
did the Yamen in China and the Bakufu in Japan. In these cases, 
however^ no rationally trained gronp of technically competent 
officials was available, and it was necessary to resort to the empirical 
knowledge of experienced officials. This acconnts for the fact 
that a rationally bureaucratic system did not result. In Rome a 
somewhat similar role was played by the Senate. 

2 The role of collegiality in promoting the separation of the 
private household from the sphere of office is somewhat similar to 
that played by the large scale voluntary trading companies in the 
separation of the household and the profit-making enterprize on 
the one hand, of personal property and capital on the other. 

l(i. The Functionally Speciiuc ^Separation oe Powers 

It is further possible for imperatwe powers to be limited by 
a functionally specific separation of powers. This means entrusting 
different individuals with specifically differentiated functions 
and the corresjionding^ powers. In the strictly legal type as in the 
constitutional separation of powers these functions are rationally 
determined. It follows that in questions which involve two or 
more authorities it is only by means of a compromise between them 
that legitimate measures can be taken. 

1. Functionally specific separation of powers differs from that 
based on socially independent groups in that powers are divided 
in terms of their functionally objective character. This involves 
some kind of constitution which need not, however, he formally 
enacted or written. The organization is such either that different 
types of measures have to he undertaken by different authorities 
or that the same type involves the co-operation by i'nformal com- 
promise of a plurality of agencies. It is not merely spheres of 
competence which are separated in this case but also the ultimate 
rights to imperative control. 

2 The functionally specific separation of poivers is not wholly 166 
a modern Western phenomenon. The separation of an independent 
political authority from an equally independent religious authority 
instead of either Caesaropapisin or theocracy belongs in this cate- 
gory Similary, there is a certain sense in which the specified 
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166 spheres of ccnipetence of tlie different Boinan magistiacies may be 
thought of as a Idnd of separation of powers/^ The same is true 
of the specialized charismata of lamaist Buddhism In China the 
Confiiciaii Haiilin Academy and the censors ’’ had a position 
■vrhich, in relation to the Emperor, was largely independent. In 
most patrimonial states as well as in the lioman Principate it has 
heen Uvsual for the administration of justice and the civil aspect 
of finance to he separated from the military establishment, at least 
in the lower readies But in these cases the concept of separation 
of powers loses all precision. It is best to restrict its application 
to the supreme authority itself If this restriction is accepted then 
the rational formally enacted constitutional form of the separation 
of powers is entirely a modern phenomenon Even in a non- 
parliamentary state, if it is constitutional, a budget can be put 
through only by a process of compromise between the legal authori- 
ties, such as the crown, and one or more legislative chambers. "" 

Historically, the separation of powers in Europe developed out 
of the old system of estates. Its theoretical basis for England was 
first worked out by Montesquieu and then by Burke. Further back 
the separation of powers began in the process of appropriation of 
governing powers and of tlxe means of adininistiation by privileged 
groups. Another important factor lay in the increasing financial 
needs of the monarchs, both the recurring needs arising from the 
social and economic organization and the exceptional ones of war 
time. They could not be met without the consent of privileged 
groups, though funds were often supplied on the initiative of the 
latter. In this situation it was necessary for the estates to reach 
a compromise, which was the historical origin of compromises over 
the budget and over legislation. The latter phenomena do not, 
however, belong in the context of the separation of powers as 
between privileged social groups but to the constitutional type. 

3. The constitutional separation of powers is a specifically 
unstable structure. What determines the actual power structure is 
the answer to tjie question of what would happen if a constitution- 
ally necessary compromise, such as that over the budget, were not 
arrived at An English king who attempted to rule without a 
budget to-day would risk his crown, whereas in pre-revolutionary 
Germany a Prussian king would not, for under the German system 
the position of the dynasty was dominant. 

17. The Eelatioxs of the Political Separation of Powers 
TO THE Economic Situation 

1. Collegiality of legal bodies with rationally defined functions 
may be favourable to objectivity and the absence of personal 
influences in their administrative actions. In this case, in spite of 
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tlie negative influence of imperfect precision of function, tlie 166 
general effect is likely to be favourable to tlie rationality of eco- 
nomic activity. On tlie otlier band, tlie very large capitalistic 
interests of tbe present day, like those of the past, are apt, in 
political life, in parties and in all other connections that are 
important to them, to prefer a monocratic type of organization. 

For monocracy is, from their point of view, more discrete.’’ The 
monocratic chief is more open to pervsonal influence and is more 
easily swayed, thus making it more readily possible to influence the 
administration of justice and other governmental activity in favour 
of such powerful interests. If German experience is to be trusted 
this preference is justified. 

Conversely, the type of collegiality involving mutual veto 
powers or that in which collegial bodies have arisen out of the 
Xfrational appropriation or power of a traditional administrative 
staff may have irrational consequences. ‘The type of collegiality of 
financial bodies which was found in the early stages of the develop- 
ment of technical bureaucracy has on the whole certainly been 
favourable to the formal rationalization of economic activity. 

In the IJiiited States the monocratic party boss ” has, much 
more than the official party organs which are often collegial, 
favoured the interests from which party funds are derived Pre- 
cisely for this reason he is indispensable In Germany large 
sections of so-called heavy industry ” have favoured the power 
of the bureaucracy rather than the collegial parliamentary groups. 

The reason is in both cases the same. 

2 Like every form of appropriation, the separation of powers 
creates established spheres of authority which, though they may 
not yet be rational, still involve an element of calculability. Hence 
in the functioning’- of the political system the separation of powers 
is generally favourable to the formal rationalization of economic 
activity. Movements which, like the Soviet type, the French 
Convention and the Committee on Public Safety, aim to abolish 167 
the separation of powers are definitely concerned with a more or less 
rational reorganization of economic life in substantive terms. They 
are, accordingly, unfavourable to formal rationalization ^ 

VIII. PAETIES 

18. The Concept oe Parties and their Essential Features 

The term party ” will be employed to designate an associative 
type of social relationship, membership in which rests on formally 
free recruitment. 'The end to which its activity is devoted is to 
secure power within a corporate group for its leaders in order to 


6 All further detail must be reserved to the specialized parts of this work 
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167 attain ideal or material advantages for its active mem'bers. These 
advantages may consist in the realization of certain objective 
policies or the attainment of personal advantages or both. Parties 
may have an ephemeral character or may be organized with a view 
to permanent activity They may appear in all types of corporate 
groups and may themselves be organized in any one of a large 
variety of forms They may consist of the following of a charis- 
matic leader, of traditional retainers, or of ratiofiial adherents, that 
is, persons adhering from motives of expediency or of attachment 
to absolute values They may be oriented primarily to personal 
interests or to objective policies In practice, they may be 
officially or merely in fact solely concerned with the attainment of 
power for their leaders and with seeming positions in the adminis- 
trative staff for their own members They may, on the other hand, 
predominantly and consciously act in the interests of a social gronj) 
or a class or of certain objective policies or of abstract principles. 
The attainment of positions in the administrative staff for their 
members is, however, almost always a secondary aim and objective 
programmes are not infrequently merely a means of persuading 
outsiders to participate. 

By definition a party can exist only within a corporate group, 
in order to influence its policy or gam control of it. Federations 
of party groups which cut across several corporate bodies are, 
however, possible and not uncommon 

A party may employ any one of the conceivable means of gaining 
power. In cases where the government of the corporate body is 
determined by a formally free ballot and legislation is enacted by 
vote they are primarily organizations for the attraction of votes. 
Where votihg takes a course in accord with legitimate expectations 
they are legal parties. The existence of legal parties, because of 
the fact that their basis is fundamentally one of voluntary adher- 
ence, always means that polities becomes a matter of the play of 
interests It should, however, be noted that in this context, 
interests is by no means necessarily primarily an economic 
category. In the first instance, it is a matter of political interests 
which rest either on the ideological basis or on an interest in power 
as such. 

The following elements are primarily involved in party 
activities : 

(a) Party leaders and their staffs, who are apt to play the 
dominant role. 

(b) Active party members who for the most part merely have 
the function of acclamation of their leaders. Under certain 
circumstances, however, they may exercise some forms of control, 
participate in discussion, voice complaints, or even initiate revolu- 
tions within the party. 
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(c) The inactive masses of electors or voters, who are merely 167 
objects whose votes are song-ht at election time Their attitudes 
are important only as an object of orientation for the soliciting of 
the party organization, wjiere there are actual struggles with other 
parties for power. 

(d) Contributors to party funds who usually, though not always, 
remain behind the scenes. 

Apart from formally organized legal parties in formal legal 
corporate groups, there are the following principal types 

(a) Charismatic parties arising from disagreement over the 
charismatic quality of the leader or over the question of who, in 
charismatic terms, is to he recognized as the correct leader. They 
arise through a process of schism. 

(h) Traditionalistic parties arising from controversy over the 
^"ay in w^hich the chief exercises his traditional authority in the 
sphere of his arbitrary will and grace. They arise in the form of 
movements to obstruct innovations or in open revolt against them. 168 

(e) Parties organized about questions of faith. These are 
usually, though not necessarily, identical with (a). They arise 
out of disagreement over the content of doctrines or declarations 
of faith. They take the form of heresies, which are to be found 
even in rational parties such as the socialist, 

(d) Appropriation parties arising from conflict with the chief 
and his administrative staff over the filling of positions in the 
administrative staff. This type is very often, though by no means 
necessarily, identical with (b). 

In their form of organization parties may conform to the same 
types as any other corporate groups. They may thus be charis- 
matically oriented by devotion to the leader, with the plebiscite 
as an expression of confidence. They may be traditional with 
adherence based on the socihl prestige of the chief or of an eminent 
neighbour, or they may he rational with adherence to a leader 
and staff set up by a constitutional process of election. These 
differences may apply both to the basis of obedience of the members, 
and of the administrative staff. Further elaboration must be 
reserved to the Sociology of the State ® 

It is of crucial importance for the economic aspect of the distri- 
bution of power and for the determination of party policy by what 
method the party activities are financed. Among the possibilities 
are -small contributions from the masses of members and sym- 
pathizers, large contributions from disinterested sympathizers with 

Glauhensparieien 

^ There is no section of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft under this title-, and 
apparently none was ever written More of the material appropriate to such a 
discussion is in part in, Typen der HerrscJiaft, than in any other part of the 
worii. There is, however, no extended discussion of parties — Eb, 
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168 its cause, wliat directly or indirectly amounts to purcliase on tlie 
part of interested parties or taxation either of elements under 
* obligation to the party, including’ its members, or of its defeated 
opponents It is not, however, possible, to discuss these problems 
further at this point. 

1. As has been pointed out, parties can exist by definition only 
within a corporate group, whether political or other, and only 
when there is a struggle for control of the mam group. Within a 
party there may be and very often are sub-parties, for example, as 
ephemeral structures they are typical in the nomination campaigns 
of the presidential candidates of the American parties. On a 
permanent basis an example is the young liberals ’’ in Germany. 
Parties which extend to a number of different corporate units are 
illustrated by the Guelfs and Ghibilmes in Italy in the thirteenth 
century and by the modern socialists. 

2. The criterion of formally voluntary solicitation and adher- 
ence in terms of the rules of the corporate group within which the 
party exists is treated here as the crucial point It involves a 
distinction of crucial sociological significance from all organized 
groups which are prescribed and controlled hy the central corporate 
body. Even where the order of the main corporate group takes 
notice of the existence of parties, as in the United States and in 
the German system of proportional representation, the difference 
remains. It remains even if an attempt is made to regulate their 
constitution. When a party becomes a closed group which is 
incorporated by law into the administrative staff as was tru.e of 
the Guelfs in the Florentine statutes of the thirteenth century, 
it ceases to be a party and becomes a part of the structure of the 
political group itself. 

3. In a genuinely charismatic imperatively co-ordinated group 
parties are necessarily schismatic sects Their conflict is essentially 
over questions of faith and, as such, is not subject to final solution. 
The situation in a strictly patriarchal body may be somewhat 
similar Both these types of parties, at least in the pure form, 
are radically different from parties in the modern sense. In the 
usual type of hereditary monarchy and of political organization 
with traditionally privileged groups, it is common for groups of 
retainers, composed of pretenders to fiefs and offices, to rally around 
a pretender to the throne. Personal followings are also common 
in such cases as the aristocratic city states which are governed by 
unpaid office holders. They are, however, also prominent in many 
democracies. The modern type of party does not arise except in 
the legal state with a representative constitution. It will be further 
analyzed in the Sociology of the State, 
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4. The classic example of parties in .the modern state organized 168 
primarily around patronage are the two great American parties of 
the last generation. Parties primarily oriented to objective policies 
and systems of value have been the older type of conservatism in 
Germany, nineteenth century Liberalism, the middle-clavss Demo- 
cratic parties, later the Social Democrats, and the Centre Party, 

In all, except the last, there has bee^n a very prominent element 
of class interest. Since the Centre has attained the principal points 
of its original programme it has become very largely a pure patron- 
age party. In all these types, even those which are most purely an 
expression of class interests, the interests, both ideal and material 
of the party leaders themselves and of the members of the party 
organization, in power, office, and remuneration always play an 
important part, along with other factors. There is a tendency for 
the interests of the electorate to be taken into account only so far 
as their neglect would endanger electoral prospects. This fact is 169 
one of the sources of opposition to political parties as such 

5. The different forms which the organization of parties takes 
will be dealt with separately in the proper place. One fact, how- 
ever, is common to all these forms, namely, that there is. a central 
group of individuals who assume the active direction of party 
affairs, including the formulation of programmes and the selection 
of candidates There is, secondly, a group of members” wkose 
role is notably more passive, and, finally, the great mass of members 
of the larger corporate group whose role is only that of objects of 
solicitation by the various parties Their function is to choose 
between the various candidates and programmes offered by the 
different parties Given the voluntary character of party affiliation 
this structure is unavoidable It is this which is meant by the 
statement that party activity is a matter of play of interests,” 
it being understood, as has already been stated, that it is political 
interests and not economic interests which are involved The role 
of interests in this sense is the second principal point of attack for 
the opposition to parties as such. In this respect there is a formal 
similarity between the party system and the system of capitalistic 
enterprize wffiich rests on the exploitation of formally free labour 

6. The role in party finance of large scale contributors® is by 
no means confined to the bourgeois ” parties. Thus Paul Singer 
was such a contributor to the socialistic party, though to be sure 
from humanitarian motives which so far as is known were entirely 
disinterested. His whole position as chairman of the party rested 
on this fact. Furthermore the Russian revolution in its party 
structure in the Kerensky stage was partly financed by very large 
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169 Moscow business interests. _ Other German parties on the right 
have been financed by heavy industry, while the Centre party has 
often had large contributions from Catholic millionaires. 

For reasons which are readily understandable the subject of 
partj'- finances, though one of the most important aspects of the 
party system, is the most difficult to secure adequate information 
about It seems probable that in certain special cases a 
machine has actually been bought.^’ Apart from the role 
of individual large contributors there is a fundamental alternative. 
On the one hand, as in the English system, the electoral candidate 
may carry the principal burden of campaign expenses, with the 
result that the candidates are selected on a plutocratic basis. On 
the other hand, the costs may be borne by the machihe,’^ in 
■which case the candidates become dependent on the party organiza- 
tion. Parties as permanent organizations have always varie^d 
between these two fundamental types, in the thirteenth century in 
Italy just as much as to-day. These facts should not be covered 
up by fine phrases. Of course, there are limits to the power of 
party finance. It can only exercise an influence in so far as a 
market exists, but as in the case of capitalistic enterpnze, the 
power of the seller as compared with the consumer has been tre- 
mendously increased by the suggestive appeal of advertising. This 
IS particularly true of radical parties regardless of whether they 
aie on the right or the left. 

IX TYPES OF GOVEENMENT OF COEPOEATE GEOIJPS 
WHICH MINIMIZE IMPEEATIVE POWEES; THE EOLE 
OF EEPEESENTATION 

19. Anti-axjuhoeitaeian Foems of Goveenment 

Though a certain minimum of imperative powers in the execu- 
tion of measures is unavoidable, certain corporate groups may 
attempt to reduce it as far as possible. This means that persons in 
authority are held obligated to act solely in accordance with the 
will of the members and in their service by virtue of the authority 
given by them. In small groups where all the members can he 
assembled at a single place, where they know each other and can 
be treated socially as equals this can be attained in a high degree. 
It has, however, been attempted in larger groups, notably the 
corporate cities and city states of the past and certain territorial 
groups. 

The following are the principal technical means of attaining 
this end : (a) Short terms of office, if possible only running between 
two general meetings of the members ; (b) Liability to recall at any 
time ; (c) The principle of rotation or of selection by lot in filling 
offices so that every member takes a turn at some time This makes 
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it possible to avoid tbe positioa of power of tecbmcally trained 169 
pel sons or of those with long experience and command of official 
secrets , (d) A strictly defined mandate for the conduct of office laid 
down by the assembly of members. The sphere of competence is 
thus concretely defined and not of a general character ; (e) A strict 
obligation to render an accounting to the general assembly ; (f ) The 
obligation to submit every unusual question which has not been 
foreseen to the assembly of members or to a committee representing 
them, (g) The distribution of powers between a large number of 
offices each with is own particular function; (h) The treatment of 170 
office as an avocation and not a full time occupation. 

If the administrative staff is chosen by ballot, the process of 
election takes place in the assembly of members. Administration 
is primarily oral, with written records only so far as it is necessary 
t^ have a clear record of certain rights. All important measures 
are submitted to the assembly. 

This type of administration in which the assembly of members 
is effective, and those closely related to it, will be called 
immediate democracy. 

1. The North American town and the smaller Swiss Cantons 
such as Glarus, jSchwyz, and Appenzell are all, on account of their 
size alone, on tbe borderline of applicability of immediate demo- 
cracy. The Athenian democracy actually overstepped this boundary 
to an important extent, and the parhamerhUim of the Medieval 
Italian cities still more radically. Yoluntary associations, gilds, 
scientific, academic and athletic associations of all sorts often have 
this type or organization. It is, however, also applicaple to the 
internal organization of aristocratic groups of people who are 
unwilling to allow any individual to hold authority over them. 

2. In addition to the small scale of the group in numbers or 
territorial extent, or still better in both, as essential condition of 
immediate democracy, is the absence of qualitative functions which 
can only be adequately handled by professional specialists. Where 
such a group of professional specialists is present, no matter how 
strongly the attempt is made to keep them in a dependent position, 
the seeds of bureaucratization are present. Above all, such persons 
can neither be appointed nor dismissed according to the procedures 
appropriate to immediate democracy, 

3. Closely related to the rational forms of immediate democracy 
is the organization of the primitive types of gerontocratic or patri- 
archal groups. This is because those holding authority are expected 
to administer it in the service of the members. There are two 
principal differences: governing powers are normally appropriated 
and action is strictly hound to tradition. Immediate democracy is 
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ITOeitlier a form of organizaiioE of rational groups or may become a 
i^ational form, Tlie transitional types will be discussed presently 

20 ‘'Amateues '' OR '' Non-Peofes SIGNAL ’’ Types of 

ADMTNISTEAriVE PERSONNEL 

The term “ amateur will be applied to persons, with the 
following characteristics (1) If by virtue of their economic situa- 
tion they are able on a continuous basis to occupy positions of 
leadership or authority in a corporate group without remuneration 
or with a remuneration which is merely nominal. (2) If, regardless 
of the basis on which it rests, they occupy a position of social pres- 
tige such that in a formally democratic process there is a probability 
that the free or traditional expression of the confidence of the 
members will result in their election to ofice. 

This type of amateur status rests in its primary significanj^e 
on the essential condition that the individual is able to live for 
politics without living /?om politics. He must hence be able to count 
on a certain level of provision from private sources. This condition 
is most likely to be met by receivers of property income of all sorts, 
such as land owners, slave owners, and owners of cattle, real estate, 
or securities. Along with these, people with a regular occupation 
are in a favourable position if their occupation is such as to leave 
them free for political activity as an avocation. This is particularly 
true of persons whose occupational activity is seasonal, notably 
agriculture, of lawyers, who have an of6.ce staff to depend on, and 
certain others of the free professions. It is also to a large extent 
true of patrician merchants whose business is not continuously 
exacting The most unfavourably situated are independent indus- 
trial entrepreneurs and industrial workers. Every type of 
immediate democracy has a tendency to shift to a form of govern- 
meJnt by this type of amateur.’^ Erom an ideal point of view this 
is because they are held to be especially well-qualified by experience 
and objectivity. Erom a material point of view this form of govern- 
ment is especially cheap, indeed, sometimes completely costless. 
Such a person is partly himself m possession of the means of 
administration or provides them out of his own private resources, 
while in part they are put at his disposal by the corporate group. 

1. The role of social class status in determining amateur 
governing groups will be analyzed later. The primary source of 
this status in all primitive societies is wealth. PossesvSion of wealth 
alone is often sufficient to make a man a chief. In- addition to 
this, according to different circumstances, the attribution of heredi- 
tary charisma or the mere fact of birth may be more prominent 
than wealth as such. 


1 Honor atiorm 
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2 la the American township the tendency thas been to favour 170 
actual rotation on grounds of natural rights. As opposed to this 
the immediate democracy of the Swiss cantons has been charac- 
terized by recurrence of the same names and still more families''ll 
among the office holders The fact that well-born people ^were 
considered more eligible in the Grermanic communal groups and in 
the towns of northern Germany wdiich were in part originally 
strictly democratic is one of the sources of the differentiation from 
the masses of the mehores, and hence of the patriciate, who mono- 
polized the city councils 

3. This type of government by amateurs is found in all kinds 
of corporate groups. It is, for instance, typical of political parties 
which are not highly bureaucratized It always means an extensive 
rather than intensive type of administration When there are very 
ift:'gent economic or administrative needs for precise action, though 
it is free to the group as such, it is hence often very expensive 
for individual members 

Both immediate democracy and government by amateurs are 
technically inadequate, on the one hand in organizations beyond a 
certain limit of size, constituting more than a few thousand full 
fledged members, or on the other hand^ where functions, are involved 
which require technical training or continuity of policy. If, in 
such a case, permanent technical officials are appointed alongside 
of shifting heads actual power will normally tend to fall into the 
iiaiids of the former, who do the real work, while the latter remain 
essentially dilettantes 

A typical example is to be found in the situation of the annually 
elected Sector of the German University who administers academic 
affairs as a sideline, as compared with the syndics,’’ or under 
certain circumstances even the government officials in the ministrievs 
of education Only an autonomous university President with a 
long term of office like the American type w'ould, apart from very 
exceptional cases, be in a position to create a genuinely independent 
self-government of a university which Went beyond phrase-making 
and expressions of self-importance. In Germany, however, both 
the vanity of academic faculties and the interests of the state 
bureaucracy in their own power stand in the way of any such 
development Varying according to particular circumstances 
similar situations are to be found everywhere 

It is further possible for immediate democracy and government 
by amateurs to exist in their genuine forms only so long as parties 
which contend with each other and attempt to appropriate office do 
not develop on a permanent basis As soon as such parties develop, 
the leaders of the parties and their administrative staffs constitute 
an imperatively co-ordinated structure, which will be introduced 
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171 into tlie structure of tlie group as sucli by tbe victorious parly, 
however it attains power. This is true regardless of tbe formal 
retention of tbe previous organization Indeed, tbis is a relatively 
common process by wbicb such types of organization are broken up. 

X REPEESENTATION 

21 The Principal Forms and Characteristics oe 
Representation 

Tbe primary fact underlying representation is that tbe action 
of certain members of a group, the representatives/' is binding 
on tbe others or is looked upon as legitimate so that its result must 
be accepted by them.^ In the organisation of authority in cor- 
porate groups, however, representation takes a variety of typical 
forms. fs 

, 1. Appropriated representation. In this ease the chief or a 
member of the administrative staff holds appropriated rights of 
representation. In this form it is very ancient and is found in all 
kinds of patriarchal and charismatic groups. The power of repre- 
sentatio'n has a traditionally limited scope This category covers 
the sheiks of clans and chiefs of tribes, the headmen of castes in 
India, hereditary priests of sects, the patel of the Indian -village, 
the Ohennarker ^ hereditary monarchs and all sorts of similar patri- 
archal or patrimonial heads of corporate groups Authority to 
conclude contractual agreements and to agree on binding rules 
governing their relations is found permitted to the elders of neigh- 
bouring tribes in what are otherwise exceedingly primitive 
conditions, as in Australia 

172 2. Closely related to appropriated representation is that on a 
basis of socially independent grouping.^ This does not constitute 
representation so far as it is a matter primarily of representing a,nd 
enforcing their own appropriated rights or privileges. It may, 
however, have a representative character and be recognized as such, 
so far as the effect of the decisions of such bodies as estates, extends 
beyond the personal holders of privileges to the unprivileged 
groups. This may not be confined to the immediate dependents 
of the members of the class in question but may include others who 
are not in the socially privileged class. These others are regularly 
bound by the action of the privileged group, whether this is merely 
taken for granted or a representative authority is explicitly claimed. 
This is true of all feudal courts and assemblies of privileged estates, 
and includes tbe Stande of the late Middle Ages in Germany and 
of more recent times In Antiquity and in non-Enropean areas this 


2 See alDove chap x, sec 11. 

3 StandiscJie Bejpra&entation 
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institution occurs only sporadically and lias not been a universal 172 
stage of development. 

3 Tlie radical antitliesis of tins is instructed representation. 

In tbis case elected representatives or representatives chosen by 
rotation or lot or in any other manner exercise powers of represen- 
tation which are strictly limited by an imperative mandate and a 
right of recall, the exercise of which is subject to the consent of 
those represented. This type of representative is, in effect, an 
agent of those he represents. The imperative mandate has had for 
a Yery lotng time a place in the most various types of groups. For 
instance, the elected representatives of the communes in France 
were almost always bound by the cah/iers des doleances. At the 
present time this type of representation is particularly prominent 
in the Soviet type of republican organization where it serves as a 
sjjbstitute for immediate democracy, since the latter is impossible 
in a mass organization. Instructed mandates are certainly to be 
found in all sorts of organizations outside the Western World, both 
in the Middle Ages and in modern times, but nowhere else have 
they been of great historical significance. 

4 Free representation. The representative, who is generally 
elected though he may actually or formally be subject to rotation, 

IS not bound by instruction but is in a position to make his own 
decisions He is obligated only to express his own genuine convic- 
tion, and not to promote the interests of those wdio have elected him 

Free representation in this sense is not uncommonly an unavoid- 
able consequence of the incompleteness or absence of instructions, 
but in other cases it is the deliberate object of choice. In so far as 
this is true, the representative, by virtue of his election, exercises 
authority over the electors and is not merely their agent. The 
most prominent example of this type is modern parliamentary 
representation It shares with legal authority the general tendency 
to impersonality, the obligation to conform to abstract norms, 
political or ethical. 

As a feature of the representative bodies of modern political 
organization of parliaments, the function of this type of represen- 
tation is not understandable apart from the voluntary intervention 
of parties. It is the party groups which present candidates and 
programmes to the politically passive citizens. They also, by the 
process of compromise and balloting within the parliament, create 
the norms which govern the administrative process. They subject 
the administration to control, support it by their confidence, or 
overthrow it by withdrawal of confidence whenever, by virtue of 
commanding a majority of votes, they are in a position to do this. 

The party leader and the administrative staff which is appointed 
by him, consisting of ministers, secretaries of state, and sometimes 
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172 iinder-secretaries, constitute the political administration of the 
state, that is, their position is dependent upon the electoral success 

173 of their party, and an electoral defeat forces their resignation. 
Where party government is fully developed they are imposed on 
the formal head of the state, the monarch, by the party composition 
of the parliament. The monarch is expropriated from the actual 
governing power and his role is limited to two things. On the one 
hand by negotiation with the parties, he selects the effective head, 
and formally legitimizes his position by appointment On the 
other hand, he acts us an agency for legalizing the measures of the 
party chief who at the time is in power. 

The cabinet of ministers, that is. the executive committee of 
the majority party, may be orgaxiized in a inonocratic or a more 
collegial form. The latter is unavoidable in coalition cabinets, 
whereas the former is more precise in its functioning. The cabinet 
protects itself from the attacks of its followers who seek ofidce auri 
its opponents by the usual means, by monopolizing official secrets, 
and maintaining solidarity against all outsiders Unless there is 
an effective separation of powers, this system involves the complete 
appropriation of all powers by the party organization in control at 
the time Not only the top positions but often many of the low^er 
offices become benefices of the party followers. This may be called 
parliamentary cabinet government ^ 

Where the appropriation of powder by the party government is 
not complete but the monarch or a corresponding elected president 
enjoys independent power especially in appointments to office, 
including military officers, there is a constitutional govern- 
ment This is particularly likely to be found where there is a 
formal separation of powers. A special case is that where an 
elective presidency is combined with a representative parliament. 

It is also possible for the government of a parliamentary 
organization to he chosen by a process of election of the executive 
authorities or the chief executive by the parliament, which would 
be a purely representative form of government. 

The governing powers of representative bodies may be both 
limited and legitimized where direct canvassing of the masses of 
members of the groups is permitted through the referendum 

1. It is not representation as such but free representation in 
conjunction with the presence of parliamentary bodies which 
is peculiar to the modeim Western World. Only relatively small 
beginnings are to be found in Antiquity and elsewhere in such 

^ The facts are in many respects best presented in the brilliantly polemical 
attack on the system by W Hasbach which has erroneously been called a ‘‘ political 
description.’* The author in his own essay, Parlament und Eegie?ung im nevgtord- 
mtm Deutschland, has been careful to emphasize that it is a polemical work which 
has arisen out of the particular situation of the time 
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forms as assemblies of delegates in the confederations of city states. 173 
But in principle tbe members of these bodies were usually bound 
by instructions. 

2. The abolition of imperative mandates has been very strongly 
influenced by the positions of the monarchs. The French kings 
regularly demanded that the delegates to the Estates General 
should be elected on a basis which left them free to vote for the 
recommendations of the king. If they had been bound by impera- 
tive mandates, the king’s policy would have been seriously 
obstructed. In the English Parliament, as will be pointed out 
below, both the composition and the procedure of the body led to 
the same result. It is connected with this fact that right up 
to the Reform Bill of 1867, the members of Parliament regarded 
themselves as a specially privileged group. This is shown clearly 
hy the rigorous exclusion of publicity as late as the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Heavy penalties were laid upon newspapers 
which reported the transactions of Parliament. The theory came 
to be that the parliamentary deputy was a representative ” of 
the people as a whole and that hence he was not bound by any 
specific mandates, was not an agent ” but a person in authority. 
This theory was already well developed in the literature before it 
received its present connotation in the French Revolution. 

3. It IS not possible at this point to analyze in detail the process 
by which the English king and certain others following his example 
came to be gradually expropriated by the unofficial cabinet system 
which represented only party groups. This seems at first sight 
to be a very peculiar development in spite of the universal import- 
ance of its consequences. But in view of the fact that bureaucracy 
was relatively uto.developed in England, it is by no means so 

fortuitous ” as has often been claimed. It is also impossible to 
analyze the peculiar American system of functional separation of 174 
powers combined with electoral representation and the place in it 
of the referendum which is essentially an expression of mistrust 
of corrupt legislative bodies. Also Swiss democracy, and the 
related forms of purely representative democracy which have 
recently appeared in some of the German states, will have to be 
left aside for the present. The purpose of the above discussion was 
only to outline a few of the most important types. 

4. So-called constitutional monarchy,” which is above all 
characterized by appropriation of the power of patronage including 
the appointment of ministers and of military commanders by the 
monarch, may concretely come to be very similar to a purely 
parliamentary regime of the English type. Conversely, the latter 
by no means necessarily excludes a politically gifted monarch like 
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174? Edward VII from e:ffective participation in political affairs. He 
need not be a mere fignreliead. 

5. Groups governed by representative bodies are by no means 
necessarily democratic in tbe sense that all tbeir members bave 
equal rights. Quite tbe contrary, it can be shown that the classic 
soil for the growth of partliamentary government has tended to 
be an aristocratic or plutocratic society. This was true of England. 

The relations of the different forms of representation to the 
economic order are highly complex and will have to be analyzed 
separately later on. For the present primary purposes only the 
following general remarhs will be made : 

1. One factor in the development of free representation was the 
undermining of the economic basis of the older estates. This made 
it possible for persons with demagogic gifts, to pursue their owif 
inclinations without reference to their social position. The source 
of this undermining process was the development of moderin capi- 
talism. 

2. Calculability and reliability in the functioning of the legal 
order and the administrative system is vital to rational capitalism. 
This need led the middle classes to attempt to impose checks on 
patrimo<nial monarchs and the feudal nobility by means of a col- 
legial body in which the middle classes had a decisive voice, which 
controlled administration and finance and could exercise an impor- 
tant influence on changes in the legal order. 

3. At the time when this transition was taking place, the 
proletariat had not reached a stage of development which enabled 
it to become an important political factor which could endanger 
the position of the bourgeoisie. Furthermore, there was no hesita- 
tion in eliminating any threat to the power of the propertied classes 
by means of property qualifications for the franchise. 

4. The formal rationalization of the economic order and the 
state, which was favourable to capitalistic development, could be 
strongly promoted by parliaments. Furthermore, it seemed rela- 
tively easy to secure influence on party organizations. 

5. The development of demagogy in the activities of the existing 
parties was a function of the extension of the franchise. Two main 
factors have tended to make monarchs and ministers everywhere 
favourable to universal suffrage, namely, the necessity for the 
support of the propertyless classes in foreign conflict and the h^ope, 
which has proved to he unjustified, that, as compared to the 
bourgeoisie they would be a conservative influence. 
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6. Parliaments liave tended to function smoothly as long as 174 
their composition was drawn predominantly from the classes of 
wealth and culture, that is, as they were composed of political 
amateurs/’ Established social status rather than class interests 
as such underlay the party structure. The conflicts tended to be 
only those between diflerent forms of wealth, but with the rise of 
class parties to power, especially the proletarian parties, the 
situation of parliaments has changed radically Another important 
factor in the change has been the bureaucratization of party organi- 
zations, with its specifically plebiscitary character. The member 
of parliament thereby ceases to be in a position of authority over 
the electors and becomes merely an agent of the leaders of the party 
organization. This will have to be discussed more in detail else- 
where. 

22. Ebpresentation by the Agents of Interest G-roups 

A fifth type of representation is that by the agents of interest 
groups. This term will be applied to the type of representative 
body where the selection of members is not a matter of free choice 
without regard to occupational, social, or class status, but where 
the body consists of persons who are chosen on the basis of their 
occupations or their social or class status, each group in the social 175 
system being represented by persons of its own sort. At the present 
time the tendency of this type is to representation on an occupa- 
tional basis. 

This kind of representation may, however, have a very different 
significance, according to certain possible variations within it. 

In the first place, it will differ widely according to the specific 
occupations, social groups and classes which are involved, and, 
secondly, according to whether direct balloting or compromise is 
the means of settling differences. In the first connection its signi- 
ficance will vary greatly according to the numerical proportions 
of the different categories. It is possible for such a system to be 
radically revolutionary or extremely conservative in its character. 

In every case it is a product of the development of powerful parties 
representing class interests. 

It is, at least, the theory, that this type of representation 
weakens the dominance of the play of party interests in politics, 
though, if experience so far is conclusive, it does not eliminate it. 

It is also theoretically possible that the role of campaign funds 
can be lessened, but it is doubtful to what degree this is true. 
Eepresentative bodies of this type tend to be unfavourable to 
individual leaders. The professional representative of an interest 
group can only be a person who devotes his whole time to this 
function. In classes without independent means the function hence 
devolves on the paid secretaries of the organized interest groups. 
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175 1. Representation where compromise has provided the means of 
settling differences is characteristic of all the older historical bodies 
o£ estates.” To-day it is dominant in the trade unions and 
everywhere where negotiation between the various advisory and 
executive authorities is the order of the day. It is impossible to 
assign a numerical value to the importance ” of an occupational 
group. Above all the interests of the masses of workers on the one 
hand and of the increasingly smaller number of entrepreneurs, who 
are likely both to be particularly well-informed and to have strong 
personal interests, somehow have to be taken account of regardless 
of numbers. These interests are often highly antagonistic, hence 
voting by units which are made up of elements which in social and 
class status are highly heterogeneous, is exceedingly artificial. 
The ballot as a basis of final decision is characteristic of settling 
the conflicts and expressing the compromise of parties. It is not 
however characteristic of the estates. 

2. The ballot is adequate in social groups where the representa- 
tion consists of elements of roughly equal social status. Thus the 
so-called Soviets are made up only of workers The prototype is 
the mercadenza of the time of the conflict between guilds. It was 
composed of delegates of the individual guilds who decided matters 
by majority vote. It was however in fact in danger of secession if 
certain particularly powerful guilds were out-voted. Even the par- 
ticipation of white-collar workers ” in Soviets raises problems. 
It has been usual to put mechanical limits to their share of votes. 
If representatives of peasants and craftsmen are admitted, the 
situation becomes still more complicated, and if the so-called 
higher ” professions and business interests are brought in, it is 
impossible for questions to be decided by ballot. If such a body 
is organized in terms of equal representation of workers and 
employers, the tendency is for yellow ” unions to support the 
employers and certain types of employers to support the workers. 
The result is that the elements which are most lacking in class 
loyalty have the most decisive influence. 

But even purely proletarian Soviets ” would in settled times 
be subject to the development of sharp antagonism between different 
groups of workers, which would probably paralyze the Soviets in 
effect In any case, however, it would open the door for adroit 
politics in playing the different interests off against each other. 

176 This is the reason why the bureaucratic elements have been so 
friendly to the idea. The same thing would be likely to happen as 
between representatives of peasants and of industrial workers. 
Indeed any attempt to organize such representative bodies otherwise 
than on a strictly revolutionary basis comes down in the last analysis 
only to another opportunity for electoral manipulation in different 
forms. 
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3. The probability of the developmerit of representation on an 176 
occupational basis is by no means low In times of the stabiliza- 
tion of technical and economical development it is particularly 
high, but in spite of this it does not follow that partisanship 
will be greatly reduced. Unless there is reason to believe that it 
will be reduced^ it is obvious that occupational representative bodies 
will fail to eliminate parties. On the contrary, as can be clearly 
seen at the present time, all the way from the works councils ’’ 
to the Federal Economic Council in Germany, a great mass of new 
benefices for loyal party henchmen are being created and made 
use of. Politics is penetrating into the economic order at the same 
time that economic interests are entering into politics. There are a 
number of different possible value attitudes toward this situation, 
but this does not alter, the facts. 

Genuine parliamentary representation with the voluntary play 
**of interests in the political sphere, the corresponding plebiscitary 
party organization with its consequences, and the modern idea of 
rational representation by interest groups, are all peculiar to the 
modern Western world. iN’one of these is understandable apart from 
the peculiar Western development of social stratification and class 
structure. Even in the Middle Ages the seeds of these phenomena 
were present in the Western world but only there. It is only in 
the Western world that cities in the peculiar corporate sense, 
‘‘estates’’ {rex et regnum), “bourgeois,” and “proletarians” 
have existed. 
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177 SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND CLASS STRUCTURE 

I. CONCEPTS 

1. The Concepts oe Class and Class Status 

The term class status will "be applied to tlie typical probability 
tbat a given state of (a) provision witb goods, (b) external condi- 
tions of life, and (c) subjective satisfaction or frustration will be 
possessed by an individual or a group. These probabilities define 
class status in so far as they are dependent on the kind and esteni^^ ^ 
of control or lack of it which the individual has over goods or 
services and existing possibilities of their exploitation for the attain- 
ment of income or receipts within a given economic order. 

A class is any group of persons occupying the same class 
status. The following types of classes may be distinguished : (a) A 
class is a property class ” when class status for its members is 
primarily determined by the differentiation of property holdings; 

(b) a class is an acquisition class when the class situation of its 
members is primarily determined by their opportunity for the 
exploitation of services on the market; (c) the social class ” 
structure is composed of the plurality of class statuses between 
which an interchange of individuals on a personal basis or in the 
course of generations ns readily possible and typically observable. 

On the basis of any of the three types of class status, associative 
relationships between those sharing the same class interests, namely, 
corporate class organizations may develop. This need not, how- 
ever, necessarily happen. The concepts of class and class status 
as such designate only the fact of identity or similarity in the 
typical situation in which a given individual and many others 
find their interests defined. In principle control over different 
combinations of consumers goods, means of production, invest- 
ments, capital funds or marketable abilities constitute class 
statuses which are different with each variation and com- 
bination Only persons who are completely unskilled, without 
property and dependent on employment without regular occupation, 
are in a strictly identical class status. Transitions from one class 
status to another vary greatly in fluidity and in the ease with which 

1 Weber uses the term “ classi ” {Klasse) in a special sense, which is defined 
in this paragraph and which, in particular, he contrasts with Stand, Thera 
seems no other alternative translation o£ Klasse, but it should be kept in mind 
that it IS being used in a special sense. — ^E d 
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an individual can enter tHe class. Hence tke unity of social 177 
classes is liigMy relative and variable. 

Tbe primary significance of a positively privileged property class 
lies in tbe following facts : (i) Its members may be able to mono- 
polize tbe purchase of high-priced consumers goods, (li) They may 
control the opportunities of pursuing a systematic monopoly policy 
in the sale of economic goods, (iii) They may monopolize oppor- 
tunities for the accumulation of property through unconsumed 
surpluses, (iv) They may monopolize opportunities to accumulate 
capital by saving, hence, the possibility of investing property in 
loans and the related possibility of control over executive positions 
in business, (v) They may monopolize the privileges of socially 178 
advantageous kinds of education so far as these involve expenditures. 

Positively privileged property classes typically live from pro- 
perty income. This may be derived from property rights in human 
beings, as with slave owners, in land, in mining property, in fixed 
equipment such as plant and apparatus, in ships, and as creditors 
in loan relationships. Loans may consist of domestic animals, 
grain, or money. Pin ally they may live on income from securities. 

Class interests which are negatively privileged with respect to 
property belong typically to one of the following* types : (a) They 
are themselves objects of ownership, that is they are unfree (b) 
They are outcasts that is proletarians in the sense meant 
in Antiquity (c) They are debtor classes and, (d) the poor.” 

In between stand the middle ” classes. This term includes 
groups who have all sorts of property, or of marketable abilities 
through training, who are in a position to draw their support from 
these sources Some of them may be acquisition ” classes. 
Entrepreneurs are in this category by virtue of essentially positive 
privileges ; proletarians, by virtue of negative privileges. But many 
types such as peasants, craftsmen and officials do not fall in this 
category The differentiation of classes on the basis of property 
alone is not dynamic,” that is, it does not necessarily result in 
class struggles or class revolutions. It is not uncommon for very 
strongly privileged property classes such as slave owners, to exist 
side by side with such far less privileged groups as peasants or even 
outcasts without any class struggle. There may even be ties of 
solidarity between privileged property classes and unfree elements. 
However, such conflicts as that between land owners and outcast 
elements or between creditors and debtors, the latter often being a 
question of urban patricians as opposed to either rural peasants or 
urban craftsmen, may lead to revolutionary conflict. Even this, 
however, need not necessarily aim at radical changes in economic 
organization. It may, on the contrary, be concerned in the first 
instance only with a redistribution of wealth. These may be called 
property revolutions.” 
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178 A classic example of the lack of class antagonism has been the 
relation of the poor white trash/' originally those not owning 
slaves, to the planters in the Southern States of the United States. 
The poor whites " have often been much more hostile to the 
negro than the planters who have frequently had a large element 
of patriarchal sentiment. The conflict of outcast against the pro- 
perty classes, of creditors and debtors, and of land owners and ^ 
oiitcasts are best illustrated in the history of Antiquity 

2. The Significance oe Acquisition Classes 

The primary significance of a positively privileged acquisition 
class is to be found in two directions. On the one hand it is 
generally possible to go far toward attaining a monopoly of the 
management of productive enterprises in favour of the members of 
the class and their business interests. On the other hand, such ^ 
class tends to insure the security of its economic position by exercis- 
ing influence on the economic policy of political bodies and other 
groups. 

The members of positively privileged acquisition classes are 
typically entrepreneurs. The following are the most important 
types . merchants, ship owners, industrial and agricultural entre- 
preneurs, bankers and financiers. Under certain circumstances two 
other types are also members of such classes, namely, members of 
the liberal " professions with a privileged position by virtue of 

179 their abilities or training, and workers with special skills command- 
ing a monopolistic position, regardless of how far they are heredi- 

. tary or the result of training. 

Acquisition classes in a negatively privileged situation are 
workers of the various principal types. They may be roughly 
classified as skilled^ semi-skilled and unskilled. 

In this connexion as well as the above, independent peasants and 
craftsmen are to be treated as belonging to the middle classes." 
This category often includes in addition officials, whether they are 
in public or private employment, the liberal professions, and 
workers with exceptional monopolistic assets or positions 

Examples of social classes " are (a) the working " class as 
a whole. It approaches this type the more completely mechanized 
the productive process becomes, (b) The lower middle " classes.^ 
(c) The intelligentia " without independent property and the 
' persons whose social position is primarily dependent on technical 
training such as engineers, commercial and other ofiicials, and civil 

Like the French “ petit-bourgeoisie,” the German teim KUinhitergertum 
has a somewhat more specific meaning than the English “ lower-middle class It 
refers particularly to economically independent elements not employed m large- 
scale organizations The typical example are the small shopkeeper and the pro- 
prietor of a small handicraft workshop — ^Ed 
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servants. These groups may differ greatly among themselves, m 
particular according to costs of training, (d) The classes occupy- 
ing a privileged position through property and education 

The unfinished concluding section of Karl Marx’s Ka^^tal was 
evidently intended to deal with the problem of the class unity of the 
proletariat, which he held existed in spite of the high degree of 
qualitative differentiation. A decisive factor is the increase in the 
importance of semi-skilled workers who have been trained in a 
relatively short time directly on the machines themselves, at the 
expense of the older type of skilled ’’ labour and also of unskilled. 
However, even this type of skill may often have a monopolistic 
aspect. Weavers are said to attain the highest level of productivity 
only after five years experience. 

At an earlier period every worker could be said to have 
jljeen primarily interested in becoming an independent small 
bourgeois, but the possibility of realizing this goal is becom- 
ing progressively smaller. From one generation to another 
the most readily available path to advancement both for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers is into the class of technically 
trained individuals. In the most highly privileged classes, at least 
over the period of more than one generation, it is coming more and 
more to be true that money is overwhelmingly decisive. Through 
the banks and corporate enterprises members of the lower middle 
class and the salaried groups have certain opportunities to rise 
into the privileged class. 

Organized activity of class groups is favoured by the following 
circumstances : (a) the possibility of concentrating on opponents 
where the immediate conflict of interests is vital Thus workers 
organize against management and not against security holders 
who are the ones who really draw income without working. 
Similarly peasants are not apt to organize against landlords (h) 
The existence of a class status which is typically similar for large 
masses of people. (c) The technical possibility of being easily 
brought together. This is particularly true where large numbers 
work together in a small area, as in the modern factory, (d) Leader- 
ship directed to readily understandable goals. Such goals are very 
generally imposed or at least are interpreted by persons, such as 
intelligentia, who do not belong to the class in question. 

3. Social Sthata and their Status 

The term of social status will be applied to a typically 
effective claim to positive or negative privilege with respect 
to social prestige so far as it rests on one or more of the following 

3 Standische Lage The difficulties of translating the term Stand have already 
been commented upon (see page 319) — ^En. 
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179 bases * (a) mode of living, (b) a formal process of education wbicb 
may consist in empirical or rational training and the acq[uisition 
of tbe corresponding modes of life, or (c) on the prestige of birtb, 
or of an occupation. 

Tbe primary practical manifestations of status witb respect to 
social stratification are conubium, commensality, and often mono- 

180 polistic appropriation of privileged economic opportunities and also 
prohibition of certain modes of acquisition. Finally, there are 
conventions or traditions of other types attached to a social status. 

Stratificatory status may be based on class status directly or 
related to it in complex ways. It is not, however, determined by 
this alone. Property and managerial positions are not as such 
sufficient to lend their holder a certain social status, though they 
may well lead to its acquisition. Similarly, poverty is not as such 
a disqualification for high social status though again it may 
influence it. ^ 

Conversely, social status may partly or even wholly determine 
class status, without, however, being identical with it. The class 
status of an officer, a civil servant, and a student as determined 
by their income may be widely different while their social status 
remains the same, because they adhere to the same mode of life 
in all relevant respects as a result of their common education. 

A social “ stratum stand is a plurality of individuals who, 
within a larger group, enjoy a particular kind and level of prestige 
by virtue of their position and possibly also claim certain special 
monopolies. 

The following are the most important sources of the develop- 
ment of distinct strata : (a) The most important is by the develop- 
ment of a peculiar style of life including, particularly, the type 
of occupation pursued, (b) The second basis is hereditary charisma 
arising from the successful claim to a position of prestige by virtue 
of birth, (c) The third is the appropriation of political or hiero- 
cratic authority as a monopoly by socially distinct groups. 

The development of hereditary strata is usually a form of the 
hereditary appropriation of privileges by an organized group or by 
individual qualified persons. Every well-established case of appro- 
priation of opportunities and abilities, especially of exercising 
imperative powers, has a tendency to lead to the development of 
distinct strata. Conversely, the development of strata has a tend- 
ency in turn to lead to the monopolistic appropriation of governing 
powers and of the corresponding economic advantages 

Acquisition classes are favoured by an economic system oriented 
to market situations, whereas social strata develop and subsist 
most readily where economic organization is of a monopolistic and 
liturgical character and where the economic needs of corporate 
groups are met on a feudal or patrimonial basis. The type of class 
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which IS most closely related to a stratum is the social class, 180 
while the acquisition class is the farthest removed. Property 
classes often constitute the nucleus of a stratum. 

Every society where strata play a prominent part is controlled 
to a large extent by conventional rules of conduct. It thus creates 
economically irrational conditions of consumption and hinders the 
development of free markets hy monopolistic appropriation and by 
restricting free disposal of the individuahs own economic ability 
This will have to be discussed further elsewhere ^ 

^ This chapter breaks off at this point but is obviously incomplete There is, 
however, no other part of Weber’s published work in which the subject w 
systematically developed, although aspects of it are treated in different con- 
nexions at many points — ^Ed 
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